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"It Um tbna ilicnild nee oome, as aome it hmj. vben the 
far-distant Wert oomea Into oIom and praotieal ocimpeUti<ai 
with tha ptttJent Ohioaae for ths right to azlat, ooe or otiiu 
will bo bahlndhand in tha raos, and it la oafo to *entare the 
prediotlon that It wiU fiot b« the Caiineee I "— TiUoffa Lift in 
Ckma, by Akibub H. Bkrh, DJ). 

" Ton are all too anziDns to awake ns and to start ns on a 
nmr road, and 700 will do It ; but yon will all regret it, loi, 
(uiM awmkad and started we ah^ go latt and tar — farther 
Uian yoQ think — mnob farther than 70a want I " — WAn Hbubs 
(a edabtatod Prime Minister ol China). 



" To me tbay am the most remarkable raoe on earth, and I 
have always Uionght and stiU beliere them to be the great 
cflmtng nilan of tha world-^'— ]jou> Wo^bbut* 
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Preface 



"VXTHEN I went to Chms I had a great ambition. It 
VV was to gain the diBtinction of not writiDg a book 
on that coantry. I fuled to do this because of the faBoinatioa 
of the snbjeot, and my only excnse ia that things Chinese are 
so many and bo complicated that there is room for orery 
indq>endent inf^nirer and observer. 

Many Eoropeans live in China for years without learning 
anything of the habits and cnatoms of the people. They tell 
yoD tiiat these are " beastly," and that they take no interest 
in them. Aa for the ordinary globe-trotter, to him it may 
be aaid, in the words of the prophet Isaiah, " Thoa seest 
many things bnt thoa observest them not." To take no 
mterest, however, in a nation that was contemporary with 
ancient Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Greece and Borne, and 
that has staying power in it still, ia stnpid. Thott^ stupid 
in other respects, I was not in this, for I heard, read, and 
observed everything I conld abont a people who are always 
peculiar though not always zealous of good works dnring the 
three years and a half when I was Chaplain to the Forces at 
Hong Kong, and when I was from time to time on leave of 
absenoe in China proper. The villages in the New Territory 
where Z often went on military manoeavres and field-days, 
taught me much. 
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It was not neoesBar; to solve the problem of China or 
to give advice to the Foreign Office, as that has been done 
by every writer who has spent two days in Hong Kong 
and one in Canton, Only the everyday Celestial things 
that interested and pnazled me when I first came ont have 
been deeoribed. It is a book for tinleamed vimtors to China. 
I have not spoken of my work as Chaplain to the Forces, as 
this has been done in a former book — " Mr. Thomas Atkins." 

Whatever is said of China — a coontry which is a hnndred 
and foor times larger than England — will probably be tme 
only of some parts. " Customs differ every tenth 11," and it 
wonld be impossible that a population as great as that of the 
whole of Europe should all act alike. 

To master the Chinese language thoroughly wonld require 
" a head of oak, longs of brass, nerves of steel, a constitation 
of iron, the patience of Job, and the lifetime of Methuselah." 
How clever of the Chinese to be able to speak to eaeh other ! 
I flelt that nnleas Chinese were spoken in the other worid it 
would be no good in my trying to leam it 

Bnt even those who know his language cannot get a China- 
man to explain. Ask him why a thing is so and so. He 
answers that it always has been Qiat way, and if yon are not 
satisfied he thinks that it is yon and not be who is unreason- 
able. Then the Chinese delight to astonish foreigners, and 
freely lie in order to do so. An inhabitant of Canton being 
told that the King of Great Britain was, on certain oecadone, 
drawn in a carriage by eight oream-oolonred horses, answered 
withoot a moment's hesitation, " China Emperor twenty- 
fbarl" 
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CHAPTER I 

HOKO KOHO 

MMwiag cri Um word and dsHilptfon— Pi^nlation— No (im1«n rMrtrtotioiu— 
Tho fmthaat Mntrr-boi of ths Britlih Binpirs — A oonnopoliteo Ol^hun 
JnnotioD — " Qraen hilla viUi m« sMttend unongit them " — The 
Botanies Oudant — Birds and InMeta — Vuiad hnmanbeingi — " HeHd 
in the bun "— OUmftte— Ooat ol Ining— " Diftended -with food"— 
BMhing puttM— Soma alTilUiu ntoer than othe»— BMhalor mMsw— 



HONO KONO, the meaoing of whioh is either " Good 
Hubonr," or "Fngnnt Streams," is one of a gronp 
of iBlands off the soath-eut oout of China. It is ten miles 
loag, with a mean breadth of about three miles ; it is nigged 
nod moontainoiiB, and there is but little of it that can be 
coltirated. The oolony enbraees the pemnsola of Eowloos, 
some four miles in extent off the mainland, and, in addition, 
the neighbonzing territory, inolnding, with ielands, abont 870 
square miles, which has recently been leased (that is, given 
through fear) to Great Britain. 

The popolation of Tiotoria, the capital of the island and 
of Kowloon opposite it, is 825,681 Chineee and 18,681 non- 
Chinese. Most of the Chinese are males ; they leave their 
wires at Canton, from whence they oome, because they do 
not tnui European morals or becanse these ladies can live 
cheaper there. Do the grass widowers want their clothes 
mended ? There are women wearing owlish speotaoles who 
sit at ifareet-comers and earn a living with their needles. 
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The worst of the ChineBe is that there are so many of 
them. The; get on your nerves. No matter what yoa 
are doing, yon feel that yon are being overlooked. The 
celestial part of Hong Eong ia more crowded than any 
place except a herring-barrel, and there are always more 
people wanting to come into it. In Hong Eong tiiere 
is DO "squeezing," a fact which, in the opinion of the 
Chinese, compensates even for the necesBity of aoqniring 
cleaner habits. It was a pathetic sight dnring a water 
&mine to see the orderly way in which thonsands of Chinese, 
each having empty buckets, were marshalled in long lines by 
British European eoldiars to get water that was brought from 
a distance in water-boats. This paternal o&re of Government 
is not appreciated, however, when it forcibly eleanaes a house 
io which a person has had pUgue. To prevent snch sanitary 
nonsense, as the Chinese think it, they will conceal a dead 
person as long as possible in a house if unable to dump the 
corpse down in the street. 

In things indifferent, however, there is in Hong Eong 
an amount of liberty that agreeably surprises foreign Tisitors, 
They are not worried about passports or ashed what they 
are going to do or how mnoh money th^ bare. There are 
none of the useless restrictionB which the meddlesome 
ofQcialism of French and (German colonies invent. Approxi- 
mate to decent behaviour in our Hong Eong shop for all 
nations, and yon can do what yon like. 

An Irish soldier, when ordered to Hong Eong, remarked 
that they could not send him farther from home vrithout 
sending him nearer. Hong Eong is the titrtheet sentry-box 
of the British Empire, and is nearly as important to us 
as Malta and Gibraltar. China is likely to be the cockpit 
where European nations will fight. It certainly is the prob- 
lem of the twentieth century, and we most keep a strong 
fleet in her waters to watch the solution of the problem. 
For this fleet Hong Eong is the coaling-station. As for 
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foraiga shipB of war, the; oome to Hong Song in saob 
nnmberB and so often that no fewer than 240 gims were 
fired in salates in the harbonr in one day. 

Bat is addition to being a most important outpost of 
ennptie. Hong Kong ia a sort of cosmopolitan Clapham 
Junction, where pasaengerB change and goods are tran- 
shipped for everywhere. If we British cannot take pride 
in the way we came by the place, we may in what we have 
done with it. When we took Hong Eong, sixty-four years 
ago, there were only a few fishermen's or pirates' hats npon 
it ; now it is, if not the first or second, at least the third 
pent in the worid. The harboor, which looks like a lake, 
is ten miles long and &om one to five wide. It is sorrounded 
by many-coloured hills of trap and granite. Words cannot 
depict the olond-effeots over these hills or the beaaty of the 
■on aetiicg behind them. 

There is not the teipical Tegetation of Ceylon and Penang, 
bnt Hong Eong has a weird beaaty of its own. The view at 
night from the sea, when the lights of the ships and of the 
hoases on the hillsides seem to mingle with the stars, is 
nnsnrpassed. " Well, at all events," I said to a grumbler 
who watt looking with me at one of the views, " yoa cannot 
deny Hong Eong beaaty." " What is it, after all," she 
answered, " bnt green hills with sea scattered amongst them ? " 
To this kind of women, the sigh of a lover, a drop of dew, and 
a primrose on a river brink ar« only wind, water, and vegetable. 
Another lady remarked in my hearing : " Hong Eong is a 
place to see, but not to live in." May she never be in a worse 
place I 

The Botanical Gtardens are beautifully laid oat, and contain 
so many la^, thiok-leaved indiambber trees that yoa can 
always get a shaded walk. There is generally some new 
flowering tree to be seen. Most tropical trees have leaves all 
Uie year, the old ones not tailing off until the young ones 
appear ; and the buds that wiU mature into green leaves are 
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red when they first come oot, blnshing libe dibviUmte$. Tba 
trees in sprmg have the tints of antnmn in Western lands, and 
the azaleas flower with a glory that wonld have made Salomon 
look foolish. In the Kew Territory, rioe, fruit, sugar, and 
vegetables grow, and so plentifol are pineapples that they sell 
for two cents each, wholesale. 

It is worth coming to Hoi^; Eong to see the moths, beetles, 
butterflies, and spiders. From the tip of one wing of an 
Atlas moth to ihe tip of another is eometimes as mach as 
eleven inches. One butterfly looks as if it were dressed in a 
swallow-tailed coat of black and bine velvet. On warm daya 
cicada make a whizzing sound by the vibration of two flaps 
under the abdomen. 

So many beantifiil birds labelled to belong to Hong Eong 
are in the museum and bo few outside that it wonld almost 
seem as if they had nearly all obtained the immortality of 
stuffing. However, I have seen a few very beautiful ones 
outside, generally near Stanley, the place where the British 
tried first to live in. 

And the epeoimens of human beings seen in the streets of 
Yiotoria are not less varied — Chinese, Cingalese, Japanese, 
Eoreans, Malays, Parsees, Portuguese. Like a statue a 
Sikh policeman stands at a street-comer, and Indian soldiers 
wearing brilliant turbans stride by on [dpe-stem legs inserted 
into very long shoes. 

The sanitary arrangement of Yictoria Calla between two 
stools, being a mixture of the no-drainage or carrying-away 
system that best suits Chinese citiM and the European plan. 
The almost entire absence of dust and mud in Hong Eong in 
all seasons is agreeable and healthy. 

Hong Eong is built as it were in three layers or storeys. 
Business is done on the ground floor, on the second storey are 
dwelling-houses and gardens, and to top-side, as the Peak 
is called, come in sonuner Europeans who can afford to be 
cool. The Peak includes the hills, eighteen hundred and 
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tventy-five feet bigb, sootb of Victoria. It is connected with 
the town by a cable tramwa;. The joamey occupies only 
Reran minntes, bnt in less time than thia a repntation may be 
■lain, and " Heaid in the tram " is the aothority for many a 
lie. Those who toiTe! np and down in the tram two or three 
or fonr times a day get very tired of each other. One can 
meet a person twice a day with breezy enthnsiasm, bnt the 
third time the smile of reoognition is sicUy, and the fourth 
tune there is an incipient scowl. To those not accustomed 
to the tram the honsw on either side look as if they were 
hiding oTer. New-comers hold on to their seats and mnrmnr, 
" Ob my I " It is a fumy e^erience being oanied in a chair 
on the Peak. Yon only want a feeding-bottle and a rattle to 
be a baby onoe more, and when those who bear yon talk yon 
are reminded of Balaam's ass. 

From NoTombw to .^ril the climate of Hong Kong is 
OBDally deligbtfiil. PraotioaUy, no rain falls dnring this 
period, which is that of the north-east monsoon ; day after 
day brings a dear blae s^, a warm snn, and s cool, dry, 
northerhr wind. In the erening fires are often required. The 
remainder of the year is the hot and rainy season, uid when 
it does rain in Hong Kong it knows how to do it. The rainfiill 
10 twenty-fbor honrs has been as much as in a whole year in 
En^utd. Even on the lower levels the thermometer rarely 
goes above 90° F., bnt this is much more trying than the 
same temperature in places with a drier atmosphere. Walk 
a bandied yards, and when in motion yon may not feel very 
warm, bnt when yon stop yon are bathed in perspiration. 
Then the Peak of Hong Kong, which saves those who Live on 
it, destroys those who do not, for it prevents the wind that 
{n«vailfl in summer from ventilating the city of Victoria. A.t 
the Peak the thermometer U from six to eight d^^rees lower 
than at Yietoria. There we fewer Chinese, and the nights are 
mnseleag. There is, however, one great drawback to the 
Peak. Every now and then in spnng and summer it is 
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Bhrouded in s fog that snggeats soicide, and mildewB gowns, 
hats, and other vanities. This last is not altogethw a 
disadvantage, as the airing of their clothes gives ladies some- 
thing to do during the hot part of the day, when the; oannot 
go out. If yon live on the Peak your clothes rot ; if 70a 
live below, jots. rot. Tme, some escape with their lives, bnt 
they will probably have lost first their teeth, then their hearing, 
and then their minds. 

Very often it is their own fknlt, for people in Kong Kong 
take liberties with their health snoh as they would not take at 
home. They shonld avoid ohills, keep ont of the son and 
club bars, and remember that the man who eata little eats 
mnch, beoanse he lives longer to eat. If only grown-np 
people were as wise as children I Ghildreoi thrive on the 
Peak, and sealed bottles of very good milk can be bought 
for them. 

The worst evils in life ue those that do not come, and this 
is often the case with those awfttl storms called ^hoons. 
They are signalled, onr booses are shnt np, and we swelter in 
darkness. Mr. Typhoon is afraid of the scandal and other 
disagreeables of Hong Kong, and goes elsewhere. When he 
does come, however, he destroys honses, shipping, and some- 
times htiman life. K yon venture ont, yon have to go on yonr 
knees to avoid being blown away. 

There are nice honses on the Peak, with oonerete ooorts for 
playing tennis, bnt with no better gardens than that which 
consists of a few pots containing flowers. Honses, servants, 
and food cost aboat double what they did a dozen years ago. 
The allowances of ofKcers have not increased as mnch as they 
should. We get chair allowance, bnt we ought to get dentists* 
allowance, so tongb is the food in Hong Kong and so 
expensive the dentists. 

Spirits, tobacco, and wine are cheap — perhaps too cheap 
— and reaoh-me-down clothes do not cost much more than 
th^ are worth. Some of the Chinese shops have a great 
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deal of etrring and giliiing ofon tiiwt fronts, but they 
make the many globe-trottera that pass through pay irell 
lor ihifl. One mnst be carefbl what one buys in these 
8h<^ie. A lady obearved a mao reading Chinese charaeters 
tm the front of a silver belt which she was wearing. " Yon 
andentand the language," she said, " bo do tell me the 
literal Tneaning of these charactetB. I am told they stand 
fis happineBS." With shy hesitation the Chinese scholar 
■nswered, " They may mean that indirectly, but the literal 
traoalation of what is on the clasp of yom belt is, ' Distended 
with food.' " 

In the winter Hong Kong is gay. Those " in the Hwim " 
may dine or dance out eveiy evening. Li emnmer people 
are in the swim in a more literal sense, for that is the 
time for bathing parties, a form of amusement so healthy and 
ratitmal that one wonders how aooiety took to it. Between 
fbnr and five o'clock a party steam in a launch to where the 
sea is clean and there is a sandy beach npon which tents or 
mat sheds have been pat np to serve as dressing-rooms for the 
ladies. The men don bathing kit on the now curtained launch 
and swim to join the diymg-heJlet as several Hong Kong 
ladiM may be called, so proficient are they in aqnatio exer- 
eises. When tired of throwing about a football in the water, 
the bathers retire, the men to the launch and the ladies to 
the tents. Here they are given cherry brandy, and the sexea 
clothe and reunite. Tea is then served, either on land or on 
the lannoh during the return jonmey. Sometimes people 
dine on the launches, and, bemg in no hurry to bum and 
disaolve in Hong Kong, stay out pretty late in the moonlight. 
The Governor, the two Admirals, the General, and the Chief 
Justice lead society, and the Bishop blesses their doings as 
fitr as he eonscientloualy can. Of Uie civilians in Hong Kong, 
all tiiat we shall say is that some a» nicer than others. The 
nnmber ones, twos, and even threes of the great commercial 
firms are sometimes social successes. There are distinctions, 
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bowerer, that are sot easy to ondeiatand. Why should pig- 
iron turn up its nose at tenpeany nails ? To this distant 
land people «ome with double names that Boond fonnidaUe 
until it is discovered that the donble-barrelled ones discba^ 
very small shot at home. The Service people eall the civilians 
dollar-snatchers, and the latter think of the former aa 
doUar-lackers. Dancing daya and nights begin with the 
three practice dances that precede the ball vrhidi is given by 
Scotch residents on each St. Andrew's night. The great 
difficnlty men have is to get partners, so few onmamed girla 
are in the colony. Here it is men and not womem who aro 
vreU-flowers. 

If men cannot get partners for a dance nnleaa they bespeak 
them days before, it is even more difSonlt to get them for life. 
Owing to this scarcity of wife material, as well as to impe- 
cnniosify, yonng Emropean men, instead of marrying, form 
themselves into bachelor messes. Jost before leaving Hong 
Eong, I dined at one of these establishments. It was 
monstrooB. There were six mere men daring to have as 
nice a drawing-room, as well arranged a table, and as good 
servanta as any hoose I have seen ran by that old institution 
— a wife. It was onnatnral, and a committee of women ought 
to break ap the mess before the offendera get too mnch into 
the habit of celibacy and make a mess of their lives. The 
poor fellom are starved at heart, however replete in stomach, 
and each starts a dog for a companion. Alas ! some of them 
go to the iogi in other ways. A ten-thonsand-miles-away- 
from-home feeling has many temptations connected with it. 

A person who is only middle-aged feds quite antique at 
Hong Eong, not so maob by reason of the enervating climate 
as because there are scarcely any old people in the colony. 
All leave when they can afford to do so, and when still yoong. 
Age and awkwardness at games are considered here un- 
pardonable sins. 

There are beauttful and, I believe, comfortable cemeteries 
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fat "BindooB, Mahommedaiifl, ProteBtantB, and Bomui 
Gatliolios, oTerlookiiig the raoeconrse in the Happy Valley. 
Li (hu Tallej are played golf, orioket, and otlier gamea, and 
when offioiating at a military fimeral I used frequently to hear 
an illustration of the troth that "inthemidst of life we are in 
death," finr the ahonts of football players would rise np and 
miD^e with the reoitatiOD of those very words or with the 
three ToUeys after the serrioe which jmiolainied that a soldier 
Lad played out hie game of life upon earth. 

Polo ia played all the year rotmd, but the ponies do not 
aj^tear to have their hearts in the work. Qame can be 
fbond in the New Territory, and for those who can con- 
tent thdmselvee with elay pigeons there is a gnn-dnb in 
TTi>ng £ong. 

The L.B.C.^-that is. Ladies' Becreation Clab, or, as some 
read it, Ladies' Beotimination Clnb, is managed with great 
care by ladies. Gentlemen are eligible as sabsoribers. 

With the races the Hong Eong season closes, for soon after 
the weather b^ins to get warm. Oreat then is the disap- 
pointanent of the ladies if the race-days are cold or wet, or 
otherwise naanitable to the oostomes they have planned and 
periisps imported ten thousand miles for this occasion. 

On either side of the grand stand temporary mat boasM 
are pot up. In these society "tiffins," gambles, Slrts, 
and regales itself with tea and ices. Bat nothing at the 
raeea is so interesting as the two miles of road from the 
tenninos of the Peak tramway to the coarse. Each day, 
ehaira, rickshaws, tramoars, and pony carriages convey people 
of erety costume and colour in the Far East to the Happy 
Valley. The crowd is so sober and orderly that it might be 
gmag to cbcrcb. 

I aerer could care which horse came in first, bat the human 
races alwaj^ amnsed me. I liked looking at Chinese jugglers 
ptetending to mn swords through boys ; at dentists mj^jng 
believe that they draw teeth and pat them in agun ; at the 
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onrioaaartaof medicine-HeUers ; at the solenm effortB of Indian 
soldiers to be jolly and fdnny to a tom-tom accompaniment. 
I treated myself to an entranoe ticket, price one cent, to 
Beveral shows containing each things as a dack vith three 
legs, an optical illusion which made a hnmaii head look as if 
it were separated from the trunk, and a deformed dwarf that 
seemed to be only half human. Do the Chinese ignore 
Western inventions? Certainly not, for I saw them at 
these races paying cash to get electrical shocks and to hear 
phonographic wonders. 

It would be well if the residents of Hong Kong, instead of 
indolging in tiie excitement ot fan-tan at Macao, which is 
distant three honzs by steamer, were to go through the yellow* 
Boaried heights and investigate the beantiful vall^ and 
quaint villages that are in onr New Territory. Even at 
Macao it is not necessary to gamble, for there are interesting 
mannfactories and beantiful gardens to be seen. There are, 
too, trips to the Ringing Bocks and elsewhere that can inno- 
cently fill ap a week-end. 
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Wei-hid-Kd— From Taka Bu to Tienldn— W&nted hla sooUm-^ kileido- 
waagia fHatiaa of military moTementa — A plague of fliea — FaUng an old 
eoriiMUy-iliop — Its walla — A Mreen agafnat evil ipliiti — Like a park — 
Hm iMua monaaterj — The Temple of Oontnoiiu — Drowned in tha 
■treeta— Ci*miT— Stieet life— The Temple of HeaTon— Fontifez Hazt- 
nna— The Hall of Fartiiig— The Imperial and Forbidden Oitiw— 
FUTate apartmenta— The gnmnrar Palaoe— Looting and woim— 
HoKthecD and Soatbom ObineM. 

SOON after uriving at Hong Eong, I was offered an 
indnlgenee, or free passage, in a transport ship which 
was going i^ to Takn to bring back soldiers from Tientsin 
and Peking. " Too may be in time to see the Forbidden 
Gtj," said the ofiBoer in charge of transports, "before it 
ia shut np preparatory to the Emperor's retom. It is very 
liot up tiiere at this time of the jrear, and yon wonld have a 
good deal of roughing, hot yon will nerw have enoh an oppor- 
tmiity again." There is a charm about forbidden things, and 
ma I wanted to see this most escloBiTe dty and the other 
sights of Peking, and reflected that th^re were as many 
belonging to my military pariah to whom I might be of 
nae in I^entain and Peking as in Hong Eong, I started on 
theasthof July, 1901. 

On the fifth day we arrived at Wei-hai-wei and pat in for 
orders. There were several large ships of war in the harbonr 
•ad bAnds playing npon two of them, but no one paid any 
3 «• 
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attfliition to onr anirsl for ft oonnderable timd. At Ust 
s yoang officer saimtered on board with a message ihftt 
ve might go on onr my, bat too late to admit of oar doing 
80 that night, bo we had an opportonit; of seeing the then 
mnch-talked-of Wei-h&i-wei, A large hotel has been built, 
and Wei-hai-wei is becoming ■ seaside resort as &shioiiabIe as 
Cheefoo, another port where we remained a day on car return 
joome;. At a little distance were pointed ont to ns the 
natJTe walled town of Wei-hai-wei and the fine new borra^^ 
in which the Chinese regiment, oi^^sed by England, lived. 

In ft day and a night we oame to Takn Bar, and were 
transferred into a laoncb which bronght db some miles to 
Sinho, passing tiie historic mnd forts at the month of the 
Feiho river. Eaoh fort had on it the flag of the nation that 
gave most assistanoe in taking it. 

At Sinho we got into the militaiy train which was used by 
BoldietB of all nations, bnt worked by British Boyal Engineers. 
Bnrely a more misoellaneons collection of military officers 
never travelled in any train ; we were British, Q«nnan, 
Bnssian, Japanese, Anatrian, and so forth ; tbe Chinese were 
crowded like cattle in tmcks withont seats. 

From Sinho to Tientsin there was soaroely anything to be 
seen in the flat landscape except reeds, Chinese graves, and 
salt-heaps ; bnt everywhere were signs of tbe Boxer trouble 
which bad only jnst ended. All the dwellings on either side 
of tiie railway were bnmed, and this was the case all the way 
np to Faking. The burning was done by the foreign armies, 
to prevent the houses hiding Boxers, by the Boxers them- 
selves, and by the pillaging mob that followed them. In 
&ct, every one seemed to have been burning everything. No 
attempt was made to distinguish between innocent peasants 
and Boxers. Tbe officer oommanding a battery of British 
artillery told me that with great trouble he hod collected 
ft number of coolies to move his guns. The colonel of a 
passing Bossian regiment oame to him and asked him to give 
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tbem up, for he Baid, " Tre got orderB to kill erery Chinese 
met between Tientsin and Peking." And yet it was said 
that thsre was no war with China 1 

Of oonrse we were madi interested in seeing the marks 
of the fieroe fi^^ting that had reoently taken place at the 
railway station at Tientsin. If the BaHsianfl and the British 
Marines had not made the grand stand they did iheie, 
Tientsin would haTe bllen into the bands of the Boxers 
and ttie Imperial troops. We risited the natire city 
tnd saw a very interesting temple, and the fine new road 
tlong the HTer, which has been made in the place where 
ibmierly stood hnndreds of native honses. Along this and 
in other parts were the settlements of British, American, 
Ocnoan, French, Ualian, Japanese, and other soldiers. 
I kare always liked studying foreign armies and comparing 
than with eadi other, and here was a nnique opportunity for 
d(ung BO. Tmly it was a kaleidoscopie picture of military 
movement and varied nnifbrms. Most critics were of opinion 
thtt the discipline and transport arrangements of onr 
Anglo-Indian army were snperior to those of the others. 
Certainly a Gterman officer told me that the Indian soldiers 
eonld nut have any strength with snch thin legs, and that 
they wonld be cowardly in battle. He did not know what 
masole was in those 1^, or that the men he sneered at were 
bora fighters. 

These encampments may have helped to cause the plagae of 
flies from which we snffered. James the First said to a fly, 
" I liKTe three kingdoms, and yet the only place yon conld 
go wu in my sye 1 " The Tientsin flies dming the hot 
veather when we were there were so nomerona that they 
bid to make fdaces for themselves inside and oal^de our 
<7eB, cm oar food, everywhere. The enormons amonnt of 
mitting-oovered baggage, and the number of transport 
uiimals to be seen everywhere, enabled ua to realise, to 
wme extent, what active service is like. 
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Aiter six days we left TiaDtoD and started for Peking. 
The oormtry on boUi udes produced fine crops of millet, 
of hemp, and of other oerealfi. 

When I saw Cairo, I thought that I would never again see 
BOoh an oat-of-the-oonimon oity, bnt, compared with Peking, 
Cairo is quite commonplace. If Sonthey could say of Exeter 
that " it is ancient and stinks," what would he hare thought 
of the assorted odonra of that old ooriositj'flhc^i— Peking ? 

The first thii^ that astonishes the tr»T«ller as his bain 
glides into the station, near the Temple of Heaven, are the 
walls and gates of the Chinese, Tartar, Imperial, and For* 
bidden Cities, cities which are situated one within the other. 
The circnit of these walls is twenty-five miles ; they are fifty 
feet high and forty broad. At intervale there are enormons 
castellated keeps or gate-towers. In the embrasores of these 
are, or were when I was there, fixed boards npon which were 
painted the mozzles of imaginary cannon. This was intended 
to terrify an advancing enemy, and perhaps to deceive Knsnti, 
the god of war. 

When I got into that vehicle withoat springs or seats, called 
a Peking cart, which the Bev. F. Norris, chaplain to the 
British L^ation, the friend at whose house I was to stay, 
sent fbr me, I knew for the first time what a really bad 
road means. It is not exaggeration to say that sometimes 
we sank a yard in a mud-hole or between stones. My friend's 
house was a large Chinese one, and the flrat thing he did was 
to show UB over it, and to explain in what respects it differed 
from an English house. Like most other Chinese houses, it 
had only one storey and the three-sided courts into which it 
was divided were turned to the soath. Before the ontermost 
oooit was a screen intended to ward off evil spirits. These 
beings aze supposed always to fly straight, so that anything 
which turns them aside &i^tens them away. For this reason 
the Chinese have made Prospect or Coal Hill, which one can 
hardly beUeve is artificial, outride the Imperial City. We 
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climbed Tip this soreea ftgamst eril Bpirits, uid had a fine 
view of Peking. It did not look like a torn at all, bot like a 
iplandid park, ooTered with trees ; this is because almost eveiy 
home has at leart one tree in its componnd. The yellow 
tooft of the Imperial buildings were pointed oat to ns, and 
also the green-tOed ones that distingaiBli prinoely and dnoal 
leddeneee. 

Most of the honsefl in Peking that are not palaces are 
korels. No two houiies are on the same line. The object 
of this is to deflect evil spirits, who ore not able to torn 
a oomer. To farther drive away or catch these gentry, 
ela; or porcelain doga or liona or bottles of sorts are pat on 
the ridges of many houses. We may remark that to serve 
the same purpose netting is Bometimea placed apon the oomer 
ai the sail of a jnnk. 

The next day was Bonday, bo we went to the L^^tion 
Charoh and were entertained at lonch afterwards by the 
Ambaasador. Two or three of those present had been in the 
aicge, and they showed ns some of the sandbaga used, a 
stable into which millions of rifle-bnilets seemed to have been 
fired, and a place where the last order issued was written np 
in chalk. Underneath were the words, "Nil detperandum, 
two bottles of beer." All this was very vivid, espedaUy as I 
was wearing a straw hat lent to me in which were two bullet- 
' boles. 

One day we visited the Lama monastery, but that day is 
almost a blank to me. I was bewildered with the summer 
beat, with the strangeness of everything, and with the 
impatience of my companions, who did not care to see sights 
but only to " do " them. I retain, however, a dim recollec- 
ttm of the main temple of the monastery with its three seated 
figures of Buddha in the centre and its eighteen Lohons, or 
Genii who avut transformation into Buddhas, along the sides ; 
also of a temple beyond this in which is a gUt wooden statue 
of Ifaitreya, the ooming Buddha, not seated bat standing uid 
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with ioB liesd tonohing the roof, Bevetit; feet «boTe. In vain 
repetitions of the nune of this divinit; fifteen hnndred priesta 
Bpeod most of their time. And yet these cderios are some- 
times gnil^ of what is nearly as bod in them as simony in an 
English clergyman. They sell to tonrists the small brass or 
gilded Bnddhaa that are eveiywhere to be seen. Qods were 
not eheap the day «e lisited the place, and we conld get none, 
but I have seen sereral that were bonght there. 

A great contrast to this r^Kisitory of idols is the Temple 
of ConfturiDB, In this are no idols. There ia aimply the 
tablet of the sage etanding in the centre in a wooden shrine 
with the tablets of some of his most eminent disciples on 
eittier side. Before these are a few gilt bronie censers and 
some ether articles of altar furniture. In an adjoining court 
we were shown the ten black granite drums on which Terses 
in ancient oharacters describe a hunting expedition of the 
Emperor Sinen in the eighth century B.a. 

Words cannot describe how Peking looks and smeUs upon 
a wet day, but we had dnring onr stay this ezperience. The 
only cleaning or repairing that has, as a mle, ever been done 
to the streets is to throw dirt and refuse into the middle from 
eitiier side. In process of time two great dykes foil of ink- 
blaok stagnant water have been in this way formed. In one 
of these, if a person were josUed off the street, he might be 
drowned, and probably Peking is unique in this as in other 
tilings, that people have been drowned in her neglected streebi. 
Uy friends wonld not venture oat on this wet day, so I 
amused myself looking into shops and learning the customs 
of the people in their homes. When th^ saw that I was 
interested in them and was making oTortures of friendship, 
they would invite me to come in, show me their things, and 
offer tea, cakes, a pipe or a cigarette. Imagine a China- 
man's reception were he to try and get into the houses of 
London people absolutely unknown to him by simple civili^ I 
I was followed by a crowd, bat always by s good-natured 
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erowd, and oa one ocoMnon the; beoame so pleased witli my 
nmiHTig oonfidenoe in tfaem that, ti^tj^ig me by the hands, they 
biooght rae into a mosque and showed me saoied hooks and 
oUier onrions things- 

The gieat breadth of Peking's chief thotonghbre is oon- 
eealed by two lines (^ booths that bare sprang t^ in a kind 
of ditob that extends on either side. Behind these booths 
fantaetio poles, gilded aignboarda, carved woodwork, waving 
atraamen and lanterns prevent passers-by from ignoring the 
shops. In this broadway may be seen Uterati nodding 
behind saneer-like spectacles in screened sedan chairs, boys 
perched on tfae tails of diminntive donkeys or bestriding 
shaggy ponies bitted with a omel arrangement of wire ; ram- 
shackle waggons drawn by mixed teams of mules, asses, and 
oxen yoked t<^ether by entangled rope traces. There are 
people from Thibet, Manobnria, and Mongolia, those from 
this lait place frequently in charge of springs of camels far 
finer than I have seen elsewhere. A man sits on every 
■ixth animal and drives them. 

What ia that eDormons red and gilded thing? It is a 
catafftlqne or bier, and it is carried in the fiineral eortige by 
from sixteen to one hundred and twen^-eight bearers accord- 
ing to the rank ct the deceased. 

At every street-comer there is something that calls together 
crowds. They are now gazing at a man who swallows a large 
ball and a swrad, and who pota wooden akewers np his 
nostrils and into his eyes. A snake-diarmer charms street 
aiabs as well as snakes. The story-teller seems to be mnch 
appreciated, judging from the ntunber of open-monthed 
listeners he has. Acrobats perform feats and musicians 
tweak a sin^e-stringed gnitar. Qambling proclivitieB are 
pandered to by a sportsman, who hacks a well-Qonrished 
fighting cricket against all comers. People who poBsess 
only one pair of shoes get them mended while they wait 
by oobblers sitting at street-oomers. 
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Pedlars m11 attention witb rattles and cnrioiu eries to the 
carved jade sonfiF-boxea and other onrioB whioh they have 
spread cpoQ the gronnd. Those who would keep their 
heads eool amid all this excitement hare them shaved b; a 
wandering barber. He nses no soap, and his apparatus is 
very simple — two sets of boxes, one containing drawers for 
cash and razors, and a seat for the person to be shaved; the 
other a stand that enoloees a pan of lighted charcoal for 
heating water. 

It seems strange to have an invitation to Innoh or attend a 
polo match in the Temple of Heaven, but that is what we 
had, as we knew some British artillery officers quartered 
there. 

The Temple of Heaven is in a park, of whioh the walls are 
three milee roond. Here on the Chinese New Year's Day 
the Emperor, who, like Melehisedek, is higb-priest as well as 
king, prays for a blessing on his people and offers a ballot^ 
whole and without blemish. The altar consists of a triple 
dronlar terrace of white marble, each tmraoe being sorronnded 
by a richly carved balnstiade. In this balostrade a curious 
symbolism of three and its mnltiples was pointed out to us. 
Hong-wn, the first Emperor of the Hing Dynasty, a.d. 1368, 
prohibited all prayers but his own to Clod. " What a oonfa- 
sion," he said, " there will be above ; what intolerable ans<^- 
ance, if you people call all upon Him." Should a common 
person presume to worship his Father in heaven he may be 
punished by Chinese law vritb eighty blows, and even with 
strangulation. 

At the great festival which celebrates epring the Emperor 
also officiates as Pontifex Maximns, or high-priest. This time 
it is at the temple of the god of agricoltare, where at the 
close of a religions serrioe be ploughs, or pretends to plough, 
a little bit with a plough whioh is painted yellow. Imperial 
representatives do the same in the provinces witii red ploughs. 
The same encouragement whioh the Emperor gives to the 
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pTodaetion of food is giTao by &a Emptesa to that ctf clothing. 
At a oeremooy is the ninth moon she publicly gatb^s mol- 
ben; leaves and gives them to flilkwonns. 

The ofl^cen' mess at which we limahed was in a building 
esUedthe "Hall of FastiDg" (there was no fasting at onr 
limeh) ; it ia BO called because the Emperor spends here 
fiMting the night before New Year's Day, when he goes to the 
Temple of Heaven to pray for his people. The roof of the 
ToDpIe of Heaven is made of beantifnl bloe tiles, to repreaeat 
thed^. 

On onr way back to the house where we were staying we 
viaited the Imperial City and thought that we had never seen 
anything so beantifbl as the artificial lake filled with the 
saered lotns-plant. The lake almost sammnda the marble 
loidge, over which we passed into the oity. In this city are 
the honaes and offices of Court officials, and within this the 
Sanctum aemctorum, or Forbidden City, where reside, each 
in their own suite of apartments, the Emperor, the Eastern 
•nd Western Empresses, and the Empress-Dowager. 

Host of this City of Palaces or Palatial City might be 
deeeribed as a series of reception-halls made in the shape of 
portals or gates. One is particnlarly impressed with the 
beanty of the colooring of the roofs of these one-stor^ 
vflstiboles, and with the carving on the marble steps that lead 
op to them. The thrones in tbem, two of whioh I desecrated 
by mtting on, seemed rather shabby. The Emperor gives 
audience to the different people who visit him in different 
halls according to their rank. 

We inspeeted the private apartments of the Emperor and 
of his wives. The fiimitare was of carved blaokwood, with 
a mixture of European chairs and sofiu. Jade omaments 
abonnded. There were many clocks, pianos, and harmoninms, 
bat most things had been removed. What had not been 
Fonoved was the dust of sleepy centnries. When I sat 
upon the bed of the " Son of Heaven " and noticed the 
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email, close room in which it was, I said to myself, " Here is 
a man, owning a houae so large that it is called a city, who 
sleeps in a room no bigger than a garret!" 

In the pavilion of the Empress was a piano and a small 
ot^si. The mttch finer paviUoB of the Empress-Dowager, 
which was crowded with moaical-boxeB, mechanieal toys, 
and foreign rabbish generally, had in it some really fine 
embroideries. A large bronze lion with one paw resting on a 
f^obe and the other on a crashed diminattTe lion was pointed 
out to DB near the Emperor's garden. It is emblematic of 
China ruling the world and trampling her foes. Bather 
ironioal, we thonght, at that pcviod. 

It is eight miles from Peking to the Summer Palace, but to 
me, riding over the road on a fine little pony which my host 
lent, it did not seem nearly so long, so int«esting were 
the novel sights which were to he seen. There was, too, 
the excitement of feeling that Boxers might fire or jump 
npon ns at any moment, for the conntry was still in a Teiy 
troubled state. As, however, the British officers who were 
my companions had each at least one rerolTer, I felt quite 
safe. 

It is said that the Bussians took five hundred carUoads of 
loot out of the Summer Palaoe, but, indeed, all nations seem 
to hare taken a hand at that game. The wonder was that so 
many beantiM screens and other things were left in the rooms 
used for a British officers' mess, where we lunched. 

I may here say that for the credit of their professed 
Christianity I hope that the stories not only of looting bat 
of far worse things which Kuropean soldiers did were 
exaggerated. Talking of the foreign troops, an able official 
who had been in the British Legation when besi^ed said to 
me that they "made a hell of Peking. A rage for looting 
" seized the officers, and they left the men to do what they 
"liked. I fonnd in one house Beven women who had 
" hanged tfaemselTos to prevent being ravished. I saw a 
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" Btuaian soldier bayonet ft mother and dssb out her baby's 
" Invins on b big stone. Another SnsBian deliberately shot 
" » man whom I saw walking orer ■ bridge. The soldiers, 
" mil except the Japanese, seemed to luTe gone mad. Their 
" eyes looked morder." 

After we had seen the beantifal gionnds <^ the Summer 
Palace, the artificial lake, the marble boat, the bridge of 
sixty marUe lions, the hTonse ox, and other things, we 
climbed a hill and got a view of a very wide and well- 
coltiTated plain below, and of the mine of the old Smnmer 
Palace which the British and French bnmed in 1860. There 
was at the top of the hill an Imperial domestic chapel, in 
which was a statne of Bnddha that had been blown down 
by Italian soldiers, and another on its last legs. 

From Peking I returned by passenger steamer via Cheefoo 
and Shanghai to Hong Kong, and was by a chapter of 
accidents detained fonr days at that dirty, mnddy place 
called Tonka, from which the steamers start. The delay, 
howBTer, enabled ns to see Bome characteristic life in the 
Tillages aroond. Oh, Uie filth and emell of those collections 
of mod hovels I 

We eonld hear tiiat the northern people were very difierent 
from those in the sonth of China, for the coolies who loaded 
and nnloaded ships spoke to sailors from the sonth in pidgin 
English, as neither party nnderstood the Chinese of the 
other. We oonld see, too, that the northerners were far 
more mascnlar, beoanse, the heat being great, many oi 
those who worked npon the river wore no clothes at all, 
not eren a loin-cloth. It was fortnnate that the British 
matron who demands fig-lesTes even for statues in mnaeuns 
was not there. 

We went to hare a nearer look at the battered forts 
on the mnoh winding Peiho and the camps of the troops 
of scTeral European nations. The ooning and going too 
of ships fall of soldiers also interested as. 
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A prapowl of mMztiag» — P>wiuhopi — "ilx. Uum FoIo " — " Doator 
tsmplM "— Tha &j» genii—" The Temple Ot Borron "— Fagodu— TIm 
UrgBtt mint in the world — The w»ter olook — The exeontioa groond — 
' The moit naiqna idght la {VmtoD — Piiaons — Tha gwtaat esitn iri 
gunbliog in tha world — M&nj Unda at worken — Slgnhoftrda — VMl 
■ad Ffttahan — Street merehaota — Hunei of atreeta — The bo»t popn- 
latlon — The whita moontaliu. 

rtbe tramoar that ascendfl the Peak of Hong Eong a 
gentlemaB introdnced himself to me and said that he 
eonld not get an; one to man; him. " That is sad," I 
aoBwered ; " bnt yon are not the onl; one is that position." 
" Oh, yon mistake me. It is all right abont the lady — she 
comes in the English mail ; it's a parson I cannot get, I 
want to be married in the ohnroh in the Shameen or foreign 
settlement at Canton, where I live, bat there is no resident 
clergyman, bo I thonght I would ask yoa to come np and tie - 
the knot." With the permisBion of the Oeneral I did so, 
and every one was most kind. 

Dnring the steamboat joomey of ninety miles between 
Hong Eong and Cant<m yoa pass some considerable villages 
and the Bt^e forts. The latter have been more than onoe 
taken by the British and are Indioronsly inadeqaate for 
modern warfare, althoogh they have a few heavy modem 
guns. As yon approach Canton the banks are planted with 
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lyeheea, lomgyeiu or dngon'e eyes, whompeea, pernnmuntB, 
pommeloes, and vitb other kinds of frnit-troM. 

Then appear lofty sqnaie atrnetorefl of granite whioh are 
twed by the rich aa storehoiueB and by the poor as pawnshops. 
Thare are abont a hundred first-class ones, and they are in 
all parts of the city as ohorohes are in a Bhtish town ; and 
does not Canton worship Wealth, of which these Btorehooaes 
are a sign, more than any other god ? Every erening incense 
■tioks are bomt in the little niches ontside the shops where 
the images of the god of Wealth are placed. 

To prerent being lost in the mazes of Canton I hired a 
guide, and with him in one chair I started in another £» 
a day's sight-seeing. The first place Tisited was the hall of 
ftm hundred genii which was boilt in 1B47. These gilded 
fignres represent the diaoiples of Buddha, and one of them, 
dressed as a Western, probably etroneoosly, is said to stand 
for Mr. Marco Polo, as onr goide called the traTeller. No 
two figures are alihe, though tiicy all hare hideotis ears. One 
has more than the lunial nomber of eyes, to show that he is a 
great obserrer ; another has t^ long arms, to signify that 
he can reach ererywhers; another has flgores of children 
sprawling over him, and to him mothers pray for male issue. 

Near this hall is the " Doctor Temple," dedicated to the 
god of medicine. In this are sixty inferior idols, and before 
the one haTuig a nnmber corresponding with the years of 
his life np to sixty the sick person prays fbr recoreiy. If 
orar sixty, he begins to count again. 

In the temple of another " Medicine King " a great many 
fans are presented by worshippCTS on the god's birthday. As 
tibe ^sonlapian deity on the morning of this da; is supposed 
to hare returned hot and weaty from the mountains, where, 
in search of medicinal plants for the service of men, he had 
spent sereral hours, his Totaries &n the idol by which he 
is represented and then leare the fans as offerings. 

Oar next visit was to the temple of the Fire Bams, on 
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vMcIt the five genii who preside over the five elemesta of 
Earth, Fire, Metal, Water, Wood, deacended from heaTen 
bearing blesEiings. The rams are said to have petrified, and 
the interest of the temple eentres in five ron^ily hewn stones 
whioh are supposed to be the gennine animals. 

Need it be said that we did not go into each of the one 
hundred and twen^-fonr temples of Canton ? We did, bow- 
erer, visit one mora This was the temple of the god of the 
city, or, as foreigners call it, "The Temple of Horrors." This 
Chinese Madame Tussaod's was not as gruesome as others 
of the kind whioh I hare seen elaewbere. On eitiiei aide 
of the entrance ooort are life-sized wooden figm-es represent- 
ing people unde^oing the tortures inflicted in the ten 
kingdoms of the Buddhistic hell. They are being bored 
throogh the middle, sawn between two boards, precipitated 
upon tumed-up swords, boiled in oil, extingnished t^ the 
descant of a red-hot bell. People are hant^ their eyes and 
tongues pulled out. Others are being transmigrated into 
lower animals. One figure is being ground, as if he were 
rice, by a hammer worked by the treading of a ooolie. This 
is the braying a fool in a mortar spoken of in Scriptnre. 
A dog waits to lick up the blood. There is a mirror in 
which the man sees the deeds for which he ia being punished. 

In this temple there is a euriooa TotiTe offering. One mer- 
chant accused another of fraud. The aoonsed hastened to the 
shrine and declared his innocence. Shortly afterwards he 
died, and to the wrath of the god before whtnn he made a 
fitlse statement his death was attributed. The aocuser put 
np an offering in the form of an abacus, which is an 
instrument for performing arithmetical calculations by b^s 
sliding on wire. Upon it is inscribed : " Man with man 
has many reckonings, with God he has but one. That 
great Being seeth in secret." 

The Flowery Pagoda has nine stories, but the so-called 
five-storied one ia not a pagoda but a watch-tower and a 
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buTuki. From it wa had a good fiew of the White Clood 
moantunB uid of the yatneoa of the VicoMji Qoieiata, and 
Tutu- General. AsylomB for those who hare " no oil in 
their eyee " (the blind) and for old people were pointed ont 
to OS, also a Tillage inhabited by lepers. 

The mint, whiob is the Isif^ in the world, is near here. X 
hare Tinted it more thui onoe, as its Snglish manager is a 
friend of mine. It can torn oat two million ooins each day ; 
but the Chinese ooins made here and elsewhere are not 
neaily as hif^y esteemed by the natiTes as British coins 
of Uie same ralae. If a coolie be offered a Chinese ten-cent 
piece and a Hong Eong one, he will say, " Gire me the piece 
with the foreign deril on it." I hope that His Majee^ Edward 
Vn. feels oomplimented. 

Onr next Tisit was to the " oopper-jar water-dropper " or 
water dock, whiob is fire hundred years old. It is composed 
of capper Teasels placed one above the other npon step-like 
platforms. In the bottom reoeptade is a float with an indi- 
cator passing through it which, as the water flows in, rises and 
shows the time. When leaving the room in which the 
clepsydra or water elook is placed we noticed a small bimdle 
of " time sticks " whieh reminded ns of " King Alfred's 
candles." Each of the sticks, which are about thirty inches 
kng, bnms for twelve hoars, and in this way measures time. 

The potter's field, as the execution ground literally is, 
for clay pots are dried there, is ealled the " Horse's Head," 
from its fcom. It is small considering the terrible amount 
of business that is done in it. Many skolls were lying 
about the day we visited this Golgotha. In one comer vras 
a cross npon which oriminals sentenced to be est into pieces 
u« boond. 

The "ei^ of the dead" is the most onique si^t in 
Canton. In each of its one hundred and ninety-foar small 
houses is a corpse lodged at the rate of twenty-five dollars 
for the flist three months, and then at a reduced price until 
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the geomftnoan decide when and where it shoiild be buried. 
Silk or paper luttems and representationB of frnit adorn 
the roof. There are large Bareene in each apartment between 
the cofl^ and the door. Tea, fruit, and any kind of food 
the dead person partiaolarly liked when on earth are placed 
for him on the altar before the coffin each morning. Card- 
board servants wait npon him with cardboard onps of tea, 
with pipes, and with other requirements. Two amiling paper 
females show his spirit the way to heaven. The people who 
thought of and made this " city " must believe what we 
profess to believe — the communion of saints. 

I me BO much interested in the " City of the Dead " that 
I went again to see it on my second visit to Canton. Failing 
to get a guide, I hired a chair. The bearers, either not under- 
standing the order they got or thinlting that a prison it a 
city of the dead, carried me to the Nam Hoi magistrate's 
prison, one of the two filthy establishments in which Canton- 
eae law-breakers " do time," and, if they have no money to 
bribe, a very indefinite time too. We noticed that the street 
leading to this prison was full of gambling dens, a &ct which 
is eloquent of much. Canton is probably at present the 
greatest centre of gambling in the world. On coming to the 
door of the yard, where the prisoners, with chains round their 
necks and on their limbs herded together, the gaoler demanded 
twenty cents. Having paid my money, I tried to go in, but 
it was only a "look see" through the door that the fee 
carried. And perhaps this was enough, for, as the gaoler 
explained, if we did go in the prisoners would probably take 
everything we had on us or about us. "The place is too 
fall," he groaned, "and half of the prisoners should have 
their heads off." The poor wretches were indescribably 
dirty. The eyes of most of them glared with hunger firom 
out of thwr parchment-looking faces. My oompanion Uucnr 
a fiveMient piece among them, and there was a scrimmage, as 
at Boghy football — ^in grim earnest, however, and not in play. 
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A fbrtnnate few whose friends had brought them something 
to SQpplement the r^alation ration, which is tiie smallest 
portion of rice that will keep body and flonl together, were 
cooking it in a oomer. It was pathetio to hear the prisoners 
using the polite formnia as we wmt away, " Go slowly," and, 
looking at their chaina, " Ezonse onr not going with yon to 
the gate." On one occasion we visited the Pwan-C prison. 
This contains women as well as men, and it is even worse 
than the one described. We were sniprised that in a eity 
BO lai^ and with saoh a bad reputation for crime as Canton 
there should be only two prisons and so few iimiates in them, 
imtil we reflected that those who can bribe do not go to 
prison and that it is cheaper to cnt off the head of a criminal 
than to pat food into hie month. The Chinese see no sense 
in feeding those who will not earn a living for themselves. 
Two years ago it was said that abont a hundred execntions 
took place in one particolar week at Canton. This may have 
been an exaggeration, and it certainly was considerably over 
the weekly average. It was after the Vew Year's holidays, 
and the work of the headsman had got into arrears. 

But in Canton horrors are forced upon tbom who least 
desire to see them. Once I had to pass, on going from the 
steamer, a man who bad been stranded with thin ropes in an 
Qpri^t wooden cage for a robbery which he committed, or 
was said to have cmnmitted. On retmning to the steamer 
next day, the corpse, taken ont of Qie cage, was lying on 
the jetty. 

We visited silk-weaving shops, and halted to see ivory 
carvers and those who wear ont their eyes inlaying green and 
bine kingfiahw's feathers upon gold and silver ornaments. 
We saw jade stones being eat with wire saws, and tobacco 
sbaved from blocks with planes. Even the mannfaetnie of 
little red candles for domestio shrines, and of big ornamented 
ones for temples, was interesting. Each trade has a separate 
looation in the city, and nearly the whole of one street is 
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devoted to Uie sale of beaatifiil bUckwood ftiniitnre. lonriBts 
who like that sort of thing bay pictorea on rice-paper repre- 
Benting the pnnishmenta inflicted in Chins, or Bubjects that 
are eren less decent. We go a little further, and there are 
wholesale tea-stores or shops dealing in dried sea-prodncts 
or in rice, millet, and other kinds of grain. 

Nothing impresseB one who Tisits a ChineBO city for the first 
time BO mnch as the signboards that hang perpendionlarly 
from shops and hongs. A. good one is a Tslnable piece of 
property. In bright oolonrs and gold are inaoribed the sign 
of the firm and some snob words as " Never-ending snooeas"; 
" By Heaven made prosperons " ; " Trade revolves like a 
wheel"; " VirtoooB and Abundant"; "Health and happi- 
ness rest on all who enter here " — this last over an opinm- 
Bmoking den t Hints like the following may be read : " Gob- 
Biping and long sittii^ injure bosinesB " ; "No credit given: 
former castomers have taught oantion." The shape of the 
Eognboard and its colour, aa also the coloor of the lettera npon 
it, indicate different trades. The bristly painted large paper 
lamps that hang over the shops also add to the cheerful 
picturesquenesB of the Btreets of Canton and of other Chinese 
eitiea. I liked tho market gardens at Fati because there I 
saw growing upon trees oumqnats, carambolae (Chinese goose- 
berries), and other cnrione froita which I had never before 
seen, except plucked, on street stalls. 

We also enjoyed a railway trip which we took to Fatshan, 
a prosperouB, and even comparatively clean, town, twelve miles 
from Canton. 

But it was the street life that interested me moat. I 
had been warned that the piotnresqae charms of Canton 
had to be paid for by amelling Btinka that are said to rank 
after those of Amoy and Peking. I was agreeably surpiised, 
and think Canton the least onaavoury (which Ib not say- 
ing much) Chinese town I have visited. To be enre I am 
hardened in this respect, for have I not smelled Naples 
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ud ValetU, ftnd ires not my Iftst sUiioti dear, dirty 
Dablin? In Canton, as in oiher Chinese cities, it is only 
banks and pawnshopa that are dosed in front. Oiiiet shops 
an qnite open, and yon can look at articles being mannfaotnred 
OS the premiaes similar to those on sale. In the streets are 
peripatetie Tenders and tradesmen of all hinds. There is the 
cook with his portable kitchen, and the gardener with his 
basket of flowers and vegetables along from his shoulders 
by a bamboo pole. One sees in the streets traTolling 
blaeksmiths, itinerant porcelain-menders, ambnlatory seal- 
cattns, migratory bankers, and peregriDatory makers of 
BDgar pnppets. In the nnhalting procession there comes a 
coolie with a tab of water at one end of his pole and a 
ehopping-block at the other. After a long chafBng palaver 
abont the price, some one orders a ponnd and a half of oarp. 
The seller nips a fish fbar or five ponnds in weight oat of his 
tab, pots it on the cfaopping-block, slices it np by the back- 
bone, and leaves the remainder flapping upon the block. The 
anthor of " Chinamen at Home " tells ns that when on one 
occasion he remonstrated against snch barbarity with a 
natiTe Christian, he was thus answered: "I am a very 
tender-hearted man, sir ; I ooold not be » bntcher and kill 
cattle, bat a Ssh ntters no cry." 

Books, most of them of Uie " penny dreadful " kind, or 
eren more volaptnons, are spread out for sale at the street- 
nde, and so are sheets of pawn-tickets. 

The Chinese have no objection to publicity. They take 
Uieir meals in the street, they wash their feet, sitting in front 
of tiieir houses, in a basin of hot water. They get their 
teeth drawn amidst an admiring oowd, by a dentist who has 
nnnd his neck a ghastly string of fangs as testimonials of 
hisBkiU. 

The names of the streets are snch as these : The Street 
of Benevolence, the Street of Ten Thousandfold Peace, the 
Street of a Thousand Beatitudes, the Street of One Thou- 
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Band Grandsona, and bo on. A particnlarl; anfragrant street 
is called the " Street of Befreshing Breezes " ! Bj a eimilar 
tonch of perhaps unconBcionB satire one of the noisiest streets 
in Peking is called the " Street of Peipetnal Bepose." At 
the entrance to most streets there is in Canton, as in 
other Chinese towns, a gateway, which is shot np at night 
by means of apright wooden posts. Orer one of these 
gateways my attention was called, by a friend who knew 
ChineBe, to the name of the street which was pnt np. It 
was the " Street of Increasing Yirtae." I had myself 
remarked the LDoreased number of gambling dens, fortooe- 
telling establishments, and other rasoalittes which it con- 
tained. 

Many of tbe streets are roofed, to keep them cool, with 
matting or with plates of thinned oyBter-shell fastened together. 

About three hundred tbonsond people live in sampans, 
bonse-boats, and huts raised on piles in tbe Canton riTers. 
They keep very mach to themseWes, and they are not allowed 
to many with those on shore. Each sampan, thongb barely 
twenty fbet in length, shelters under its moTable roof of 
bamboo basket-work probably six people on an arerage. 
The women, generally with a child hanging in a red bag 
&stened to her back, work the boats. They and the children 
nerer leave them, bnt many of the men labonr on shore 
during tbe day and return at night to their sunpanB, whioh 
th^ can easily find in tbe different water-streets, for every 
boat is bound by law to keep its own appointed place. 

In the majority of cases, however, the men go on land as 
little as do the women, and then it is difficult to see how they 
earn a living. Certainly they are most thrifty, and very 
ingenious in inventing ways and means. They dredge, for 
instance, for coal which has bees dropped from steamers, and 
also tiy to pull up, with an instrument covered with hooks, 
purses or other lost property. Many of them are like that 
people of whom it was said that they earned a precarions 
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living ij taking in eaoli other's washing. It may be eaid 
of Uie Chinera generally that they rake the sea with the 
same ontiriiig indnstiy with which they cnltivate the land. 
No phase of life is nnrepreaentod among the water popu- 
lation of Canton. Kitchen boats supply hot food at a Teiy 
cheap rate. The barber, in a tiny boat, paddles him- 
self in and ont among the crowd of sampans, attracting 
attention by ringing a bell. The riTer-dootor also gneB 
notiea of his whereaboats by a gong or dnun. When his 
medioinea prore &tal there are floating biers to convey the 
dead to graTes on land. Sadder than these biers are the 
boats tenanted by lepers. These afflicted people solicit alms 
by holding oat a long bamboo stick, &om the end of which is 
snqiMttded a small bag. 

There are boats that sell oil and boats that sell firewood. 
That one with a bundle of sugar-oane hanging for a sign from 
the masthead sells fruit and vegetables. There are boats for 
the sale of flowering plants, and others that sell perhaps 
nothing bat bean-onrd. There are fish-boats and boats for 
the sale of pork. There are ciockeiy-boats, clothing-boats, 
and BO on. 

Flower-boats are fitted up with coloured glass and with 
wood-earring bristly painted and heavily gilded. They 
are lighted by a number of lamps and of reflecting mirrors. 
In them wealthy oitisens give dinner-parties, which are 
enlivened by richly dressed singing women. Whether flower- 
boats are or are not improper depends upon those who visit 
them. There are floating hotels, and even floating joss- 
hooses, and from the latter often proceed deafening sounds 
of drums, gongs, pipes, and cymbals. 

Slipper-boats, so called because shaped like a Chinese 
slipper, i.e., enclosed at the toe and wide open at the heel, 
are intended for speed. They are propelled by four men, or 
two men and two women, uniting their strength on two oars 
only. 
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No matter how orowded a sampan is, room is always fonnd 
for a family altar, on which are placed amoU gods and ances- 
tral tablets. And the poorest bny flowers for its decoratioD. 
Many of the boats that carry passengers qnite glitter inside 
with gilding and red pai«t, and though so many people live 
in them, one need not be afraid of vermin, for water is 
plentiful, and the boats are oontinnally being washed. Over 
the stems of nearly all of them are saspended long baskets, 
in which are kept hens, ducks, geese, and perhaps a pig or 
two. The family cat is nearly always tied by the neck, lest 
she should stray away and get into a neighbour's pot. Too 
often the women who work the boats by day are prostitntea 
at night. These are nicknamed " Shuey-Kee," or water-fowl. 

I was greatly pleased with a little exoorsion which I once 
took to the White Mountains, eight miles from Canton. The 
Monkey Temple or the Stork Temple a£Fbrds a resting-place 
at night. 
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ON XHl TTBaX BIT8B 



A bolt fiuin Iha Una — Eang-Hoon— How wld tlw ttopUi oui b*— nnlM 
— Dcrteh Ffdlj— A sUk oonnbr— B«fU— LepHt— Objeota of Intanct— 
BIgh-hMid«d UdlM — Bonp Mid ntt — Dadci — Tigwi — Wnohtm^-A 
" pHiail p^p>dk " — OhMtlng boats — A lira. 

THE first attempt I made to go from Canton up 
the eelelmited West Hirer was prevented in thiB 
my: my eompanion, the Ber. £. L. Cowan, oliaplain of 
H.M.8. Qlory, and two other men who, heeideB myself, were 
the only first-elaas pasBengera on the eteamer, had &re hours 
after starting sat down to " tiffin " in the little saloon which 
WM on deck, when the captain, looking oat, mid, " There 
ar« soldiem leaning to shoot on tite paddy fields." " Oh, 
I wast to see Chinese soldiers," cried I, nmning out and 
followed by JSx. Cowan and one of the other passengers. 
The soldiers had their backs to as, and fired sereral Tolleya. 
Then my friend, who was standing on one side of me, foU, and 
exclaimed, " I am shot." The other man, who was a little 
behind me, said, "I am shot too." It seemed a bolt from 
the tdoe, and I eoald not take in the sitnation. Had the 
sokUers tnmed ronnd and fired upon ns, or what was it ? 

Mr. Cowan was bo badly wonnded that he was brought 
back to the Naval Hospital at Hong Eong next day by 
H.M. ganboat Sandpiper, which fortonately was not fax 
distant. Of eonise I aocompanied him, and so ended onr 
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nnforttmate oating. The BritiBh senior Admiral, the Coninil, 
and others, held an inveBtigation, and the explanation which 
the Chinese anthorities gave wag that oar steamer happened 
to get into a battle between soldiers and piratefl, and that the 
Tolley which we received was one from the latter intended for 
the former. " If yon do not believe na," they said, " we can 
show yon twenty-seven bodies of men who were killed then 
and there." Dead bodies, however, can always he shown in 
China. 

On another occasion I went to a bosy town on the West 
Biver called Eong-Moon, which means water-gate. The 
nnmber of things that are here made oat of bamboo sniprised 
me, as did also the simple and ingenious tools nsed. It is 
the centre, too, of the palm-leaf Can mana&ctory. The 
jonraey there was not Tery eomfortable. As there were 
three opimn-smoking Chinese in the one little cabin of the 
steamer, I preferred to lie ont on deck, but even with two 
pairs of troneers on, three shirts, five coats, and a blanket it 
was too ohUly to sleep. How cold these tropics can be 
sometimes] The noise, too, was very distorbing, for the 
Chinese, who lay all roond me, never ceased clearing their 
throats (even high-class Chinese do this, and spit eveiy- 
where) and talking in onmusioal tones. 

I lay awake looking at the cold donds and at the bsn 
which divided the decks into compartments. These last are 
necessary on West Biver hoate, becanse pirates are wont to 
take passage amongst their inofiTensive conntzymen and in 
the qniet of the night make a sndden attempt to seise the 
ship. They can be shat off by the iron gates and bars. 

A year after my Mend had been wounded I made anotbra 
attempt to go np the West Ktver. As I got on board the 
steamer and saw the guard of Indian watchmen now con- 
sidered necessaiy, and beard every one talking of the activity 
lately displayed by the pirates, I began to doubt the wisdom 
of my ondertaking. 
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An old misaionaty ia said to liBve dispersed a band of 
pizatea by taking oat his false teeth and ahaking them 
at thmn. The piiates who now infest the West River are 
not so easily frightened. Not long ago they shot one 
EngltshmaD dead and wounded another on a Chinese 
steamer. They came on board aa peaceable passengers, bat 
the aooidental dropping of a rerolrer on the part of one of 
thsm and the tortare that drew from this one the names of 
hia eot^ire* resolted in the captore of five or six, tite others 
being ahot or escaping. The captured ones had their nails 
polled oat, their ankles broken, their eyelids, and afterwards 
their heads, eat off. 

Many interesting plaeea were pointed oat to as as we 
started on our trip. We particalarly remember a small 
island called Datch Folly. In the early days the Dnteh, 
obtaining permiasion to erect a hospital here, landed barrels 
and eaaea of medical comforts. One of the cases barat apea, 
and arms and anunonition fell oat. The Ghiueae looking on 
obserred, " What fools the Datoh most be to attempt to care 
the sick with powder and ball." 

Dnring the first two or three hoora we paraed large rice- 
fidda that looked like British eom-fielda baoaose, being 
watered hy the river, they were not divided into little oheas- 
boBid plots aa is aaaally done to facilitate irrigation. The 
banks of the river were for many milea planted with bananaa 
for the sake of the froit and also beoaose the roots keep the 
earth from falling away. 

Baantifnl hills after a while oame into view, and apon the 
top at several of them were graceful pagodas. The Gorges, 
nnfortonately, were passed at night, so we saw little of them. 

The silk conntty of the West River was annoanced by 
the number of mulberry shrubs that were grown to feed 
the " precions onea," as silkworma are called, and by the 
presence of the large jnnka armed with old cannon, which 
cany away valuable oargoea of silk. 
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We Btopped at seTeral prosperoos-lookiiig towns to let 
pasBengers ont and in. The maseriTe towers of nnmwoas 
pawnshops broke the monotony of the low roofs. Here and 
there, embowered in large venerable-looking trees, were temples 
or the honsee of wealthy &milies. 

We passed several rafts carrying timber. The rafts take 
months to drift down the river, and aoenmnlate so large a 
quantity of wood that they look like islands. Hnts are bnilt 
on them, sometimeB a little village in whieh the crew and 
goard live. 

Lai^ flat-bott(mied boats were also seen loaded with 
matting, which is here made in large qnantities, or with twigs 
and coarse grass to be osed for fuel in briok-ldlns. 

On the third day we saw a great many plantations of 
sngar-cane, and the bamboos which are the glory of the West 
Biver bowed their beaatifol ostrich-feathered heads in greeting. 

Several lepers paddled ont to the steamer in small boats 
Aunished with matting coverings, which were made purposely 
low in order to hide their hideous wounds and the stomps of 
members that had rotted away. The captain threw to them 
bits of wood upon which money was &stened. This was to 
reomnerato them for keeping bamboo rods stuck up as a 
warning against rocks and shallows. 

The captain was very kind in pointing out the Mark's 
Head, a rook which rises 1,410 feet from the river, the Cock's 
C!omb Book and Weeping Widow Bock, so called from the 
appearances they present, the celebrated marble caverns 
which looked purplish black at the distance from them where 
we were, a large tea plantation, a hill where pirates ate 
buried heads downwards, and other places of interest. 

In many parte of China the^ do not now build temples or 
even keep existing ones in r^air, but at several of the 
dangerous comers of Uia West River may be seen tomples or 
shrines which have been lately built, or at least painted and 
decorated afresh. Money was collected for one temple by 
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ladiaB of the coogragatioa in a rather high-handed way. 
They aaksd every man for a certain Bom according to the 
Tshie of his property. If their demand was not complied 
with, tiiey refdaed to take less, and threatened to post the 
names of the niggards on the city vaUs. 

Ai Pak T&i there is a temple of the god of the North which 
is moeli frequented. People beginning a bnsinesa ask Iub 
blessing, and if they ancceed present a tablet on which their 
gratitude is expressed in gilded characters. A settlement ot 
loooonts between merchants, drawn up at the end of tite year, 
is sometimes brought to the temple and bnmt, bo that in this 
way it may reach the god and be restored. Here too 
masters and serrants ratify their engagements. If a man is 
charged with theft and asaerts that he is innocent, he ia taken 
before the ido} and aaked if he will declare his innocence in 
its presence. If he does so, his accnaer is generally satisfied. 

VHien we came to Sam Shni, the ateamer was soon aur- 
nranded by boats, from which a sale bc^an of cakes, eggs, 
fruit, melon-aeeds, all kinds of pickles, dried fiafa, snails, and 
soup. A pasaenger aaka for the last : firet the salennan dips 
a bowl in the river to wash it ; then he takes some chopped 
onion, » dried shrimp or.two, a few pieces of almond, alao a 
little finely chopped carrot, turnip, and ginger; to this he 
adds a bit of beah fish. All these things are raw. The bowl 
is then filled ap with boiling rice water and a few drops of 
Boy, with a sprinkle of salt added to bring out the flavour. 

Those were looked upon with envy who could afford to pay 
ten cents for one of the many apatch-cock rats (split open and 
drie^ that hung up invitingly. The rats sold for food, 
however, in these parts are not always dead. A friend told 
me that in the town of Sam Shui he saw a man when walking 
past » shop atart and jump aaide. A living rat, hung up by 
Uie tail to let people know that that sort of delicacy was aold 
inside, had bittern his shoulder. 

We passed several dock farms. These are large rafts 
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roofed witli rice atrav, in each of whidi thoaBaDds of docks 
are hoosed. The rafts are moTed every day to a new pUce, 
and the docks laod and pick i^ Biiaila and other lnxnrieB. I 
was told that oertain dnoks are taoght to look after the flock, 
BB dogs are trained to shepherd sheep. When the ovmer of 
the ducks thinks that it is time for them to go to bed he 
whistles, and the sheph^ ducks drive their charges on 
board. Indeed, Uie whole flook hurry of their own accord, 
becaose the three or four ducks that arrlTe last are giren 
sharp knocks on the head, and this makes them careful not to 
come ID last again. 

To supply these duck &rms there are eBtabliBhmenta where 
eggs are artificially hatched with heated chaff and earthen- 
ware stores. The Chmese delight in ducks, especially when 
the birds are split, salted, and dried in the sun. As there 
are no sheep, or very few, in the south of China, but dut^ 
innumerable, it has been suggested that the words " All we 
like sheep have gone astray " woold be more intelligible to 
the Chinese if they were altered into " All we like ducks have 
gone astray." 

We heard nearly as much talk about tigers as about pirates 
on the West Biver. One flnt-clasa liar claims to have shot 
serenteen of the former ; seoond-olass liars have only seen 
tigers. A Mend of mine really did shoot a man-eater that 
had killed ninety human beings. In the tiger's lair were 
found the remains of an old man carried off the night before. 
The villagers ware delighted when the beast was killed, put 
their fingers in bis wounds and sucked the blood to make 
them strong. My friend waited three nights in a tree, under 
which a dog had been tied to attract the tiger, for tigers are as 
fond of dog as are some Chinese. On the third night the 
great creatore walked stealthily to bis doom. He Bprang 
upon the dog and flattened him to death, and then received 
himself the two balls that finished him. 

Being of a peaoeM turn, I and the two other European 
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puaengers uuoBed oorselTes by prftctiBing with a rifle on 
coloured BtonoB and other inanimate objects on the bankfl. 

At last we came to Waohow, the terminos of the steamer. 
The city is thirteen centuries old, and has a population of 
about fifty tiiouaand. It climbs np the hills in the baek- 
groond for some distance, hut seen from the river it looks 
like an agglomeration of tumble-down shanties. There are, 
howorer, three rather fine temples, and opposite one of them 
a gateway having three arches elaborately carved. The 
Tamen and dyeing works are worth a visit, and one ought, 
if time permit, to go to the top of the Peak of Wuohow to see 
the magnificent view. 

In the Pagoda a light is kept burning when a Woebow 
candidate for & degree is competing, as long as the exami- 
nation lasts. At another place on Uie West Biver a " pencil 
pagoda " was pointed out to us. It is so called because it 
was huUt by a winner of a degree. Students now go and 
woTHhip there before going up for an examination, in the hope 
of being equally snoc^sfnl. 

At Wnohow boats of a peculiar shape are used. They have 
deep, bulging sides, with very narrow upper works. They are 
built in this manner to evade the customs, as when loaded it 
is difficult for the officers to ascertain how much cargo there 
is on board. This is, of course, well known, bnt it is winked 
at, and allows of a number of squeezes being introduced on 
both sides. 

The large amount of wood in Chinese houses and the 
carelessness of their inmates caose fires to be very common. 
Not seldom they are kindled by those who wish to rob during 
the confusion. Every fire that destroys ten houses must be 
reported at Peking. If eighty bouses are burned, the head 
official in the oity is degraded one step. If they cannot 
bribe off, the people through whose carelessness the fire 
originated have to stand for a certain time in the street 
wearing the wooden collar called the " cangue." This explains 
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tlLe fasB there was at Waehow when, doting oar stay, two 
honsoB bnrrt into flames. Immediately people began beating 
apon cans, dnuna, trays, cymbals, oi blowing npon a bn^ (xt 
hige she!]. Soldiers belonging to different oorps ran to tbe 
scene to preTent every one except tbemselves from plondering. 
Some carried spears, gingalls, and blnnderbosses, others 
revolrfiTB and rifles, in the use of whioh they were probably 
Teiy inexpert. A military mandarin followed on a very small 
pony at a more dignified pace. He knew that if the fire 
oansed a riot and the riot led to a rebellion, which in many 
proTinces ia always on the point of breaking out, that he, like 
the Ephesiui town clerk, was in danger of being called in 
question for the day's nproar (Acts xiz. 40), Then tbe fire 
brigade appeared, and they were a ourions sight with their 
gandy burners and their band pumps. They had no " water 
dragons that save from fire," as the Chinese call the flra- 
engines at Hong Kong. The Wucbow folk who could assist 
no other way endeavoiired to frighten the fire demon by 
discharging Tolleys of fire-crackere. Truly a homceopsthio 
remedy ! 

On the retnm jonmey I stopped at Shia-bing, and stayed 
two days with a misBionary friend. He brought me to sea 
a large Buddhist monastery whioh, like all establishments of 
the kind, is situated amidst precipitous scenery. The trees 
which the monks planted, some of them centuries ago, are 
a beautiful monunent to their nameless memory. The 
wood of one tree that grows here, called Hung Shu, when 
pounded into an aromatic powder, is osed tw making joss- 
sticks. 
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booae — Nat Inxniy — A Meod'i gnve. 

THIS chapter consists of notea made during a Bhort leave 
spent at the above-named treaty ports and their 
Dughbonrliood, bnt first I wonld remark tliat there is a 
general resembUsce between Chinese cities. In all that I have 
seen, except Peking, the streets are only wide enough to admit 
of two sedan chaira paasing each other, and any one who 
likes makes the way even narrower. There are on both sides 
of the street frnit-stalls, temporary restaorants, and tables at 
which sit gamblers, fortone-tellers, and medidne-seUers. 
Old things that look as if th^ had never been new are spread 
oni on matting for sale. Ton may have to step over people 
eorered with terrible sores, who have been dumped down in 
the street to die or to get oash from those who pass. There 
ia a great noise of bargaining, for the lower class of Chinuuen 
bag^ for a cash at the top of their voices. Yet with all the 
<Un and hniry there seldom ocoors an accident ot an inter- 
mption of good nature. 

From time to time the traffic, which consists only of 
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hnman beasts of burden, of coolies curying ohurs and other 
loadB, ia uupedad b; a vedding or fdneral proceBsion, or by 
the shabby-grand retinae of a bt Mandarin. After this, 
perhaps, oome a doeen or more blind people, each resting hu 
hands upon the shoulders of the one in front of him — literally 
the blind leading the blind. Yon will often see a procession 
in hononr of an idol. The idol is carried in a gandy chair, 
and ia preceded and followed by banner and lantern-bearers. 
A horrible sight, or rather smell, in all Chinese towns is that 
of bncheta of aight-floil which are carried away for manure. 

The streets are generally pared with granite flags, bat tha 
pavement is irregnlar and in many places broken, and « 
careless step lands yon uihle-deep in foul mnd. The streets, 
too, are slippery with decayed animal and vegetable filth. 
Dogs abound, and are nearly as dirty and have nearly as 
many sores as the beggars. There are shelters, like dog- 
houses, at the upright wooden bars which divide the different 
wards, but these are not for d(^ bat for watchmen. On the 
dun-tiled roofs of the one-storied houses in which most 
of the inhabitants live, seed, firewood, and other thinga 
are dried. At long intervals, paper or other lamps, provided 
l^ interested shopkeepers, show np the darkness, so to speak, 
of Chinese towns at night. 

Once at Amoy we walked into so many pools of black 
water and tripped over so many paving-stones that we had 
to buy a bamboo torch and get a boy to carry it before ns. 
We learned then why every self-respecting Chinese carries 
with him a lantern at night. 

A feature of Chinese cities is wall literatnre. It sogf^ests 
the "agony" column of a Western newspaper. Mixed ap 
with trade advertisements and with notices of lost property, 
sometimes consisting of human beings, there are announce- 
ments of remedies for every disease, pills for the core of 
opium-smoking, lists of sabscribers to a coming festival, 
warnings against profaning paper or female infanticide. Xt 
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IB Beftrcel; neeesBarj to add that wall titeratnra lias often 
been directed against foreigiierB, and eepeoiall; against mio- 
rionaries. 

Hie beggars ronse out indignation, chiefly by the way they 
ill-treat ohildren. A sobbing woman benda down dramatically 
oTer a little ofaild who is forced (what pain to a child I) to lie 
as still as death. The passers-by are meant to think that the 
child is dead, and give money. 

Swatow, though situated opon a small, mnddy peninsola, 
is a very important plaoe becsnse of its fine harbonr. From 
it large quantities of indigo, Bogar, and oranges are exported. 
Great nombers of oysters are foond and artificially cnltivated 
in the fiat mad shores. The Chinese dry their oysters, and 
seldom eat them fresh. Oyster-Bhells are, like most other 
things, pnt to good acoonut in China. They are scraped 
down ontil they are nearly as thin as glass, and nsed for 
windows, and for many purposes which glue serres with ub, 
I have been told that a iaTonrite dish at Swatow is mice 
steeped in honey, but it has not been my good fortune to 
eome across it. 

Swatow being a treaty port has had a foreign settlement 
Msigned to it on a high rocky island. 

Pewter ware is a speciality of Swatow. I saw in a shop 
tor the sale of tobacco pip«i some made of this material 
haTing bamboo handles three feet long. There were also to 
be seen elaborate water-pipes made of pewter like the more 
common brass ones. 

The Swatow people were very civil, and one man brought 
me to see seroal guild-houses or dabs. Bj shaking my own 
hands in Chinese fashion and showing a tooth of mine which 
is eased with gold I seem to get an entri« into any house I 
want in China. A heard also procures for me much respect 
in a beardless nation. 

I took several walks in the neighbourhood of Swatow, and 

admired the fine trees that sheltered the Tillages. Kot so 

C 
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Mbuinble, beneath the fihadow of these treea, wars the an- 
piotnreBqae, mtlodotouB oonorete ytia where draadM mumre 
18 collected. 

The orange groree aronod Swatow look beaotiM, and the 
froit, when not picked nnripe, which ia the Cliioese ooatom in 
reference to fruit, are sweet and InaeionH. 

When one traTdls in a cugo steamer, as I did to Swatov, 
one mniit do as the cargo does, and as rain prevented the 
landing for three days of the perishable goods on board, we 
saw rather more than we mnted of Swatow. Howerer, the 
rain showed to ns a specimen of the people's ingennit? in the 
coata of cocoamit fibre which they pnt on to shelter them- 
selvee. These coats are made like the palm-leaf rain coats 
worn b; ooolies in wet weather in other parts. The weaien 
look as if the^ were thatched. 

The popnlatioD of Amo; is estimated at a hundred thonsaiid. 
There is an outer and an inner city divided by a ridge of 
roc^ hills. On the billBtdes are many of the lai^e horse- 
shoe graves in which rich people are bnried, and five millions, 
BO it is said, of a less costly hind. These last consist of 
ronnd monnds of white concrete, and at a distanee the bnrial- 
place loc^ like a washing green or a collection of white 
beehives. When I expressed sarprise at the number of graves 
a native remained, "Tes, Amoy is celebrated for its pigs 
and its graves." It is also celebrated for being the dirtiest 
town in China, bnt from a distance it looks pictnresqne, lying 
as it does along a boolder-etrewn bay. Here, as at Swatow, 
the foreign residences are all on an island separated from 
the ci^ by a narrow strait. 

Among the many things that are made at Amoy may be 
mentioned artificial flowers for the adornment of ladies' heads, 
and for offerings to the Imperial dead. Only the graves of 
royal people are allowed to be decorated with either natural 
or artificial flowers in China. 
I Tinted the Temple of Ten Thousand Bocks which is sitoated 
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amongei flnormona boulders, tt oontsini three fine gilt 
representatiotiB of finddlia, aod images of eighteen of his 
diseipleB, also gilded. Below the images were the usual big 
candelabras and censers. A thin smoke curled up from the 
slow combustion of blocks of Bandalwood, or £rom sheaves 
of smouldering joss-stickB standing in a vase. The pony on 
which I rode was a wonderful little creature. Like a cat 
it ran up and down the steps of the steep streets and so-called 
roadfl. 

We were also advised to visit the temple of the white 
antelope and that of the tiger, but we could not spare time. 

We saw in the nei^boorhood several handsome pailaus. 
These are honorary arches erected to commemorate virtuous 
widows and other ddserving people. It is thought that, in 
addition to being thns commemorated, virtuous widows will 
enter this world as men in their next term of existence, 
which would be as great promotion for them as it would be 
for an American man to become an American woman. 

As we steamed up the Min Biver to Foochow we were 
eontiniially reminded of the Bhine. The town is nine miles 
from Pagoda Island, where ships anchor. 

Most of the European eonununit; live at Nantai, which is 
connected with Foochow by the " Bridge of Ten Thousand 
Ages," said to have been built eight hundred years ago. 
And certainly the bridge was no scamped work, but looks as 
if it were intended to last ten thoosand i^es. It is built of 
slabs of granite resting npon for^-nine ponderous pieces of 
the same material Some of the slabs are forty-five feet in 
length and three in breadth. A number of street stalls are 
daily established npon one side of this bridge for the sale of 
sweetmeats, fruit, and tiie many curious things which Chinese 
coolies eat. Here too yoa may buy wnam^its made of a soft 
reddish stone called soapstone which is found in the neighboor- 
hood. Often the head of an executed criminal is here 
exhibited. The last time I passed over the bridge two thieves 
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were dying, partly of Btairation mi partly of strangolation, 
in two upright cages sarronnded by « jeering orowd. 

Tke tide of bnsy life moreB as restlessly beneath the bridge 
aa above it, and I saw nearly as many boats of all shapes and 
auGes here as at Canton. 

There are very fine trees in the vicinity of Foochow, and 
the city itself is called " The Banyan City," on accoost 
of the great number of bastard banyan-trees in and near 
it. The " whiskers " of these trees that hang down &om the 
main branches are onrioas. Another name for Foochow is 
the " Three Hills," because of the three hills that are enclosed 
by its six to seveD miles of tlurty-feet>high walls. Befcoe 
the tea trade began to (ail Foochow was, after Canton, the 
badest citj in China. 

Like Amoy, Foochow is a centre of missionary enterprise. 
Ask Europeans in China, who sneer at and pretend to despise 
missionaries, where some information can be obtained, or 
where yoa can stay in places where there is only an nnelean 
native inn, and they will reply, " Go to the missionariea." I 
experienced the wisdom of this advice at Foochow. The hotel 
was quite fhll and I did not koow what to do. " Call npon 
Archdeacon Wolfe " some one suggested ; " he will make 
yon all right." I did bo, and that fine yonng man of over 
seventy years, said, *' Of course yon will pat np with ns, and I 
will show yoa what we are doing here." After he bad 
brought me to the chnrches and preaching halla which he 
has boilt or rented in different qnarters of Foochow, it seemed 
to me that the Archdeacon performed more than archidtaconal 
fenotioDS — that he had a diocese to look after. And yet as 
he said, " When I came to Foochow forty years ago there 
were only two Christians ; now there are twen^ thousand, and 
a similar advance is going on all over China." 

The Archdeacon pleaded guilty of having an excellent 
hooso, and apologised for the crime in this common-sense 
way : " For a missionaty and his family to live in a healthy 
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honse U cheaper than to live in one thai will make him ill, 
■nd neoeHitate his being inTalided home at the expense of 
his Sociefy. Besides," he continned, " when we boaght 
and built our houses things were cheap and the hoases cost 
OS Teiy little." So, too, when walking ap to a school for 
Chinese girls at Fooohow, I admired the pots of flowers on 
either side of the path, the lad; who manages the school 
remarked, " Mr. Sntton, the seed merchant, is good enough 
to send to DS a present of seeds every year, bat there are 
many critics, who, if they saw those flowers, would see in 
them another example of the Inxmy of missionaries." I 
may here say that at a Chorch of England mission, lately 
established in &u:-away Kwe-lin, T know a yotmg missionary 
whose housekeeping expenses are a little nnder £10 a year. 
This is not too mnoh Inxoty fi}r a gent^ bred TJniTersity 
mao. I was also much interested by a visit which I paid 
when at Foochow to Miss Oxley'a School for Blind Boys. 
These nnfortonates, who in their homes were being eaten by 
TCtmin and utterly neglected, have been bo well tanght by this 
self-sacrificing lady, that they greatly astonished me. They 
read well from books of raised, romanised Chinese characters, 
sang, played musical instnu&ents, and went throogh physical 
drill, in which last they take mnoh pleasure. Th^ are 
tan^t to earn their living by basket and other work. 

I saw the graves of my college Mend, Bev. Robert Stewart 
and his wife, who were murdered on the 1st of August, 1895, 
at Hwasang, 120 miles from Fooohow. Their two ehildren 
survived terrible injuries. One of them hid under a bed 
when the house was entered, and would most likely hare 
been passed ojet, hot, noticing that her little sister was lying 
helplessly on the bed, she threw herself across her body, 
and received the aword^cuts which were blindly dealt ont. 
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THE Yangtze is the second largest river in the world, 
being three thonaand miles long, and so broad in 
BOme places that it resembles a lake. Until one has seen 
eomething of the ooontr; through which this mighty fertiliser 
paasea one knows nothing ot China. To get rid of this 
ignorance I embarked at Shanghai for a holiday, through 
a Und which may be called the desire of the whole 
earth. 

First a word about Shanghai. It ia on the Whangpoa, 
a rirer which runs into the Yangtze at Wnsong. It is the 
Paris of China, and many young men ore rained by its 
attractions. Not long ago a rich Chinaman asked a friend 
of the writer to find an English tutor for his son, as if the 
youth were sent to Shanghai to learn English he would be 
" ruined by the vices of foreigners." 

There are in Foochow Bead tea-houses, restaurante, opinm- 
smoking eBtablishments, and baths of the luxury of which 
I had no idea until brought to inspect one of the best of each 
by a wealthy Chinese fnend. It was fine to see Chinese as 
rotund as porpoises apparently enjoying baths. 
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£T«n in tho foreign settlements there ue shops gorgeona 
with gilding and bright with coloured Chinese obaracters, 
in which their owners sit in summer bare to the waist 
displaying their prosperous fat and in winter their fors and 
satins. 

Every ^be-trotter Tidts the bubbling well and the 
mandarin's tea-garden, and believes that the Utter is the 
original (^ tiie wiUow-pattem plate. The Bmid, with its 
palatial banks and hongs, is a magnificent tfaorooghfare. 
Hare in the evening oompradores and sbroffs, with 
their womankind painted and powdered, drive aboot, as do 
also Americans and Eaiopeana who can afford smart traps. 
The cotton liveries of the coachmen and grooms are some- 
times vety fimtastic. 

A wheelbarrow having its one wheel covered at the top and 
sidea, is the vehicle upon which impecnnious Shanghai people 
drive. Ton will see one coolie poshing a whole &mily. I 
have tried this conveyance, and it made my teeth rattle as 
it bomped along. Ontside the city, if the wind shonld be aft, 
a sail is commonly hoisted, and it was to this custom MiHon 
referred when be wrote — 

"Sariunft, wbeie Cbin«M dilva 
Vilb Mil knd wind their cumy TCCgont light." 

The Shanghu gardens are a place not easily matched for 
passing away the aftet^sonslune hoom. 

Like another place, the native city of Shanghai is not 
mentioned to ears polite; bnt I ventured into it twice. It 
is like stepping back three hundred years, and a pleasant 
though unsavoury change from the np-to-dateness of the 
" Model Settlement" Europeans pride themselves on 
stnpidly ignoring old Shanghai, and think that it is "bad 
form" to visit it. 

Leaving Shanghai at 7 o'clock p.m. in a great white 
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twD-Btoried aroh-likQ steamer, we utiTed at Chinkiang, the 
first of the treaty por^ on the Yangtze, the following evenuig. 
It was dark and wet, bo I did not risit the native ci^ going 
np, though I did on the retom jonmey. I may here say 
that the only parte of the towns that interested me at which 
we stopped ware the parts where tiie Chinese live. These 
the few European passengeia who were on board scorned, and 
rashed off to the club in the foreign conceasioD, where they 
read newspaper lies and played games which they might have 
played without leaving England. This is the way they saw 
China. One great export from Chinkiang is groond not oil ; 
it IB shipped in baaketa lined with paper. 

The most striking featnre of all the principal cities of 
China consiata in the high eastollated walla of blue brick 
by which they are snrroonded. These are particularly 
noticeable at Nanking, for they are as mnch m thirty-three 
miles in oiroomferenoe. A large part of the space thns 
enclosed is conntiy and not town — a nu in wbe owing to the 
devastations committed by the Taiping rebels. 

A friend told me that be had pat np pheasants when he 
was walking npon the oi^ walls, and I did not know what 
he meant until I had myself visited this not country town, 
bat town with coostry in it. 

Nanking is a place of magnificent distances, and the 
boBjntal where that good physician, Dr. Beebe, to whom Z 
had an introdoction, lives, is about ei^t miles from where 
the steamer landed. Thanks to Chang Chi Tung, a former 
Viceroy, there are macadamised roads. There are also many 
carriages and innumerable rickshas for hire, most of them as 
beggarly looking as the people who are mounted in them. 

Nanking was twiee the capital of China, and we saw the 
ruins of the Forbidden City and of other bnildings considered 
essential to Chinese royalty. Some seven miles distant is the 
tomb in which the founder of the Ming dynasty was hmied in 
1898, surrounded by huge stone elephants, camels, and other 
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uiimilB, like the Ming tombs near Peking. The nnmber of 
saddle donkoTs for hire at Nanking la qnite wonderful 
ChooBing two that were free from the Bores that are on bo 
many of them, Dr. Beebe and I rode on their wooden saddles 
(oh ! the hardness of them I) to this celebrated tomb. Next 
day my host bronght me to the Temple of Gonfdcins, which is 
the largest of the kind in China. The walls are red and the 
tooft yellow, which show that it is an Imperial temple. It is 
eren less need than the most closed np of our English 
chorchra, as worship is only carried on in it twice a year. 

We were in a Boddhiet temple ; soddenly the hollow tnink 
of a tree, in shape like a dragon, was struck. By this the 
priests were summoned to the vain repetitions that pass for 
prayers. Ereiy now and then they got np from their knees 
and walked in and oat and tonnd aboat in a way that no 
doabt had a meaning for them. At every step they said 
" 0-me-to " — " Praise to Bnddha." 

Besides the silk and the cotton cloth which takes its name, 
Naitkitig supplies China ink and rice-paper. This last is a 
misnomer, for the prodactios is made from the pith of a plant 
growing in marshy places. 

Taking another steamer to continue the trip, we came after 
some time to Wohu. Here we had an opportunity of 
observing many Chinese forms and ceremonies, as a high 
official who had travelled with us landed in state, with a box 
for prorisions and a long pipe carried behind him. Before 
disembarking he received visits in the saloon from neighbour- 
ing mandarins. Their silk and satin official robes most have 
been soiled when they knelt upon the rather dirty floor before 
the great man. 

At Gosoking there is the finest pagoda I have ever seen. 
Near the city we passed what at a distance looked like a 
troop of cavalry. On coming near we saw that it was a 
nnmber of boys sitting on water-buffalora, one of them having 
an nmbrella over his head. This is the way the buffaloes are 
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herded when feeding along the bankB. The hoy keeps 
away the fiies, and the baffalo so mooh appreciates this 
serrice that he will pnt hia head down and give the boy 
a leg up with his great homa when the yoath wishee to 
mount. Nearly two years ^o some of these herding ohildren 
reported to their father that there was a hoffalo oalf in the 
grass that did not belong to them. The father went and 
found a tiger lying asleep. He oalled ont all the neighbonrs 
that had gons, bnt none dared fire lest they should fiul to kill 
and be attacked. In the evening the tiger awoke and took 
his departnre in peace. There is always plenty of work for a 
sportsman along the Yangtze. We saw many deer and 
pheasants, and every now and then fiocks of wild dnok and 
geese almost darkened the sky. 

We admired mnch the silrer omamente that were sold in 
the shops at Kiukiang. As we were looking into one shop 
we heard in the back part of the honse festive sonnds. It 
was a wedding celebration, and the people made signs to 
OS to go in. We did so, and were most hospitably treated 
and shown everything. Wonld an onknowD Chinaman receive 
similar kindness in an English town ? 

Of the three cities that meet together and almost join — 
Hankow and Wnchang separated by the three-quarter- 
mile wide Yangtze, and Hankow and Hsji-Yang separated by 
the boat-covered Han — Hankow is the largest. Indeed, the 
"Million-peopled Cit^ " is the commercial centre of China, 
and the greatest dislaibnting point in the Empire. 

I visited the Eiangsi Goild-honse at Hankow, and thought 
that it was finer than even the Swatow Guild-house at Canton. 
It is less ornate, bnt more massive. There are connected with 
it several shrines and two stages for theatrical performances. 
Ontward religion, business, and amusement here combine. 

The principal streets of the native town are flagged ; the 
others are cut into deep ruts by wheelbarrows, and always 
inohes deep in mud, because of the spilling of the water that 
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is continaall; being carried in open backets on men's 
shonlderB. 

The houses of many of the poorer Chinese along the banks 
of the HuL are boilt on piles, bo that the rising of the rirer 
may not sweep them away. Those belonging to a lower depth 
of povnty herd in mad hats, which are remored as the water 
rises. 

Then there is an enormous population afloat. Jonks and 
sampans — two, three, and four deep, " like the teeth of a 
comb" — preach for miles along the riTer-banks. 

Hankow reeks of tea, for it is the centre from which the 
BoBsianB import brick tea. I was mnch interested by a yidt 
to one of the places where tea-dnst (only inferior broken tea 
IB nsed) is eompressed in metal boxes into bricks. So many 
are the Bnssiana in Hankow that there is in it a Bnssian 
ohorch. Here I attended a sefrice on Otood Friday, which in 
the Greek Chnroh comes abaat ten days after our Good 
Friday. 

Opposite Hankow is Wuchang. Here is the laige arsenal, 
where the Viceroy and other officials have their yamens. 
Haling spent most of a day in this town, I crossed over to 
Han- Yang and Tisited a large Buddhist monastery. A 
monk who had died was placed in a sitting position in the 
square wooden coffin in which priests are cremated. Many 
iosS'StiekB were burned at the altar, behind which the box was 
kept ontil the cremation ceremony. Not being one of those 
who like to see China Westernised, I did not visit the iron- 
works at Han- Yang. Let us hope that more gain eren, 
morally speaking, than loss will come from the disappearance 
of antique ciTilisation. 

Haling spent three days TCry profitably at the American 
Episcopal Mission at Hankow, I took passi^ in one of the 
smaller steamers that go to Ichang. From this place onwards 
the rirer became narrower, bo we could study the yillogers from 
a nearer point of view. At some places we were near enon|^ 
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to tluow empty bottles to the people. These the; find very 
naeful, and they Tied with each other in mnning and tombUng 
down the banks to get them. The girls and women were even 
more keen for foreign-devil bottles than the other sex, and 
looked qnite gay-as they ran after them in the red troosera 
they wear. 

The people seemed oontented and even happy. They were 
rich in not having wants. If only poor China oonld be left 
alone, and not made to desire things that have not inoreased 
oar own happinesa I 

The weather bad become warmer, and the {nnk peach 
bloBBoms oompeting with the plom were beginning to blend 
with the light green of the willows. The chief bnsineas of 
the people for milm along the river is ontting and transporting 
the reeds that grow near the banks. Th^ are need for 
many thinga, bnt especially for making the walla of honses 
when they are plastered within and without with mnd. The 
reeds aid carried away on carts having solid ot spokeless 
wheels. On a lower level sledges are need for the pnrpoae. 

We were interested in the bamboo belts that are put roond 
the foniacee in which lime ia bnmed, and wondered if there 
were anything for which they do not ose bamboo in China. 

Ten miles below lohang the dead-level of scenery that we 
were having altered, and we got to the Tiger Head gorge. It 
does not deaerve so formidable a name, bnt there were finely 
coloured and many shaped mountains at the back. One peak 
is orowned by an inacceaaible looking Bnddhist monastery. 
Pyramid Hill, opporate lohang, lo<^ just like the pyramid of 
Cheops at Cairo. To counteract the bad influence that might 
come from it, a monastery has been built on the Ichang aide 
of the river. This sUenced the gnunbUngs and threatenings 
of the Feng-ahoi prophets. 

lehang is a walled city of about 86,000 inhabitanta On 
the river front are &e go-downs and other buildings of the 
Chinese Imperial Customs. There are four flonriBhing mis- 
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nonaiy establielimeiLts, all of wbioh wa viuted. The long hill 
behind was oorered with graveB, which looked like very Urge 
mole-hills. 

The nnmber of boats and jtinks that were packed for over a 
mile along the shore astonished ns. The jonks are strongly 
built for the rapids, and some of them are qnite handsome 
with their stained and oiled woodwork looking like Tar- 
nished pine. 

My stay at lohang, where there is no hotel, was made 
possible by the thonghtfol hospitality of the head of the 
Oofltoms, Mr. Unwin, and instrootiTe by his well-informed 
conversation. 

Labour is certainly Tory cheap in these parts. After staying 
a night at a Mend's honse, I gare the honseboy a Mexican 
dollar (not qnite 2s.). He tmmed it orer and over, and 
seemed frightened at the lai^eness of the amomit, and at last 
handed it baok to me. I asked his master what this meant. 
" Oh, " he said, " they do not onderstand silver here, only 
oopper cash. Give me the dollar, and I shall give it to 
nnmbar one, and after eulogising yonr generosity, tell him to 
change it into cash, and divide it amongst all the semnta of 
the estsblishment." 

At lohang, to save Enropeam the trouble of carrying cash, 
slips of bamboo having ten or twenty cash written on them in 
English and Chinese, are supplied for giving to boat and chair 
eoolies. After being carried in a chair by two men for an honr 
I gave them a slip vrith twen^ cash marked on it, that is the 
equivalent of one halfpenny in om: money. They were over- 
come vrith gratitude, for they only expected ten cash, which 
make a fiu'thing ! 

Those who track or pull junks with ropes get twenty cents, 
a day for walking and hauling twenty or more miles, and for 
taking, like patient moles, the blows of overseers on their bore 
backs, ^e talk of the battle of life, but it is for these poor 
men qnite literally a tog of war. The track ropes ore made of 
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strips of bamboo, and that eo skiUdUy that they are strongar 
than hemp ropes. 

On account of the great danger of the rapids after passing 
Ichang, there is a well-supported Chinese Lifeboat Associa- 
tion. The boatmen are rewarded for erery life saved. 

One of the indostries of Ichaag and some of the other towns 
we visited is stamping paper money for offerings to the gods. 
'Wlien the people think of doing this by machinery tbey will 
jwobab^ think that it need not be done at all. 

There remuned bat little time at our disposal, bat the 
thoosand miles which I had oome &om Shanghai would have 
been almost wasted if I had not gone forther and seen some- 
thing of the gorges beyond Ichang. Fortunately the current 
in the river was so weak that the boat we hired got five times 
higher np than it could have gone in the same length of time 
six weeks later. 

The aides of the first gorge through which we passed were 
8,600 feet high, and our motto was " exoelsior " until we got 
to a go^ a thousand feet higher than that. We shall not 
attempt to describe the fiintastic shape of the rocks. Most of 
them might be designated, what one actually is — pillars of 
heaven. WUd monkeys are sometimes seen sitting npon 
them, but they did not think it worth while to oome out and 
see us. One of the arguments of the Chinese for not using 
steamers after Ichang is that the monkeys would throw down 
rocks upon them ! 

We visited at different elevations quaint villages and temples. 
Some of the cottages were perched on apparently inaccessible 
little platforms, with the small children belonging to them 
tied to rooks and trees for fear of their &lling over. On lower 
levels orange-trees flourished. 

Between Ichang and Hankow, on our return journey, there 
was one day quite a sea, or rather a river, on, and it was 
strange to hear a lady say that she was going to be sea-sick 
when it was on a river that we pitched and tc»sed. 
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Wlien we Mrived at a place where we had made the acqaain- 
tonoe of a local mandarm, he came on board and called. He 
seomed to enjo; the cigar which we gave him, bnt after a while 
returned to his own pipe. The stem was ahont five feet long, 
bnt the bowl was very small, and had to he filled and tif^ted 
fireqaentlj' by an attendant, who apparently had no other object 
in life. Every few minntes this individnal walked solemnly 
forward from behind onr visitor's chair, filled the pipe, and 
blew the fire-stick into a flame. The mandarin opened one 
comer of his month, the boy, who seemed intelligent enot^h 
for higher work, inserted the stem, and applied tiie fire-stick 
to the bowl. 
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nLLAOB Lira 



Eub vUlagi wU-BolSaiiig— DthUo ipe«tnw — Owton H rdiBg — Thrifty 
hnBbuidij — A. Ohlnww fUlftge like nuttrimony — L^en— Bbt7-«t-Iiomea 
— Uwk«tB — No Tokdo — Idoli pnnlBhed — Bohoola — BMpwt for boIioIat- 
■Up— ThMtrw. 

THE raral Oliiiiese live in villagra fbr protection and 
aooiability, and of the men Been in lai^ towns at 
least half beep their wives and children in villages ten, 
twenty, or even a handled miles away. A village is occupied 
by members of the same clan or family, and all have the 
same name. Each village, with its special hand and foot 
industry, is almost self-snffioing, growing much of its own 
food and clothes stnff. It is also a little principally by 
itself, for the Government of Chins, though nominally 
antocratic, is democratic in its administration and aliows a 
large amonnt of home role. Nor are the people heavily 
taxed so long as they do not indulge in litigation and come 
within reach of sqneezing mandarins. 

The &thers and grandfathers of a clan being held respon- 
nble by the Imperial Government for the conduct of a village, 
are entrusted with much power. These greybeards, who are 
themselves much influenced by elderly ladies with well-hnng 
tongues, will not tolerate scandal in their communities. 
Lideed, they are only too drastic in their desire that Cnsar's 
wife should be above so^icion. A friend of mine came 
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MT088 a place oatside a Chinese Tillage, not far from the 
British frontier in Eowloon, where earth had recently beea 
tamed np. He aeked for an explanation, and waa told that 
two days before a man and woman taken in adnltery had 
been there buried alive by order of the villf^^ elders. The 
cnlpritB were pnt in two holes facing each other and earth 
WAS shovelled in, not all at once, bnt at interrala of time, so 
•8 to prolong their anfieringa. 

dan affections and the valne attached to posterity prevent, 
as a mle, the abuse of fatherly correction on the part of 
CbinMe Puritans, bat I have heard of a hopeless gambler 
and ojaum-smokor being condemned to death by a village 
conninl. 

What is that noise and crowd in the main street of a 
village? A man is beating a gong and is followed by 
another man with hia hands pinioned behind him. A lictor 
close at his heels plies a bamboo on the cnlprit's fast-redden- 
ing back. This "walking punishment" hw been ordered 
for theft by the villagers themaelves, and the district magis- 
trate, Gallio-like, cares for none of these things. 

It is the bnsineas of the headmen in a village to get back 
stolen property, to prevent the removal of the Btones which 
mtA the diviaiona of land, and to keep the peace generally 
between nei^bonra. 

In a country with ao many poor as China, and where the 
fields are not enclosed, a " lodge in a garden of cuonmbers " 
or of other kinds of crop, in which some one watches day and 
night, is a necessity. If a thief is caught be is at the least 
well bambooed and tied up as a warning for a certain time at 
the village temple. 

In most villages there ia a sort of insnrance against robbers. 
Each honseholder pays so much a year to a constable or 
watohman, who managM the money. This official reooven 
anytiiing that is stolen or pays the value of it. If a murder 
is committed little or no notice ia taken unless the family 
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ptoaeonte, ftnd it lequires money to do this. Freqaently the 
case is settled withont going before the distriot magistnte 
tj the TiUage elders. Tbey pat s money Tolnation on the 
mnrdered one, and give part &b oompensation to his fiunily. 
Yon can murder for &om two to four hundred dollars, bat 
for a robbery yon pay as a role with jont head. 

Village hooses made of stone, brick, wood, mnd, or only of 
matting are hnddled together, with the result of unhealthy 
oTOvrowdiug. Land must be saved for eatables. There is, 
however, a great difTerenoe in the villages. Some are dirty 
and tumbledown, others oomparatively <dean and well btiilt. 
Chinese who have returned from Australia and California 
have improved many villages in the neighbourhood of Canton 
so mnch that they suggest Devonshire. 

A village is generally on groand a little higher than the 
rioe, rape, millet, peanuti or whatever other orops sorroond it. 
In front there is a pond in which fish are nurtured and slatfr- 
coloured water-bnffaloes disport themselves. For every few 
houBOi there is a concrete threshing-floor and a receptacle for 
liquid mannre. 

In the oaae of everything except rice the Chinese pat a 
liquid preparation of manure upon the plant rather than apon 
the soil. This is for economy, as on acooont of the fiew 
domestic animal a that are kept manure is very scarce. Bueiy 
substance convertible to it is diligently husbanded. For this 
reason the eakes that remain after the expressicoi of vegetable 
oil are kept. The plaster of old kitchens, which is blackened 
with smoke, because the kitchens have no chimneys, is so 
much valued that sometimes new plaster is pot on in order to 
get the old for manure. 

Hair is carefully collected in the barber's shop for the same 
purpose, and this must moont up considerably in a oonntry 
where some hundred millions of heads are constantly shaved. 
The Chinese are market gardeners rather than fiumets, and 
they keep their plots of vegetables so free from weeds that 
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one would think VMda would beoome extinct. Even the tops 
of the narrow ditches separating the rice-fields are planted 
with single rows of beans. 

As a role the only power nsed is man power, for that in 
China is the cheapest. The simplioil^ and ingenuity of 
agricnltoral implements call forth oar admiration. The 
Chinese seem to be able to do almost eTerything by means 
of almost nothing. 

When a rice-field has been laid onder irater and ploughed 
hj a watar-boffalo and his drirer wading op to their knees, 
rioe shoots are transplanted into it by m oonTeoient division 
(tf labour. One penon takes the shoots and hands them to 
another, who conreys them to their destination. They ore 
diere received 1^ another party of labourers, standing ankle- 
deep in mnd and water, some of whom dibble holes, into 
iriiioh they drc^ the pluite by sixes, while others IbUow to 
settle the earth abont the roots. 

To raise water firom a riveir or canal to irrigate riee^ an 
endless ehain whieh mores a number of boekets w worked 
treadmill s^le by the feet of ooolies, which reminds ns of the 
Bibliosl saying, "Then shalt water thy ground with thy 
foot." When possible, bamboo water-wheels, often thirty or 
forty feet in diameter, are used. 

In the time of harvest the grain is beaten out of the ears 
on the edge of a basket. 

The inhabitants of many villages can only afford rice as a 
Inxory. They call themselves "sweet-potato people," for 
that is their nsaal fbod. 

There is moofa sngar-oane grown in the Sonth, and it is 
interesting to see the water-boffaloes working the primitire 
pressing mills. 

In their care of silkworms the peasants show great powers 
of observation. They study the habits, weaknesses, and 
idiosyncraaies of the insect to such a nicety that they are 
able to legnlate its d^^estion by exact dieting. The mnlbnry 
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trees planted for the Hilkworms axe never allowed to grow 
la^er than Gorrant-hnslies. 

A ChineBe Tillage is like matrimony — difficult to get into 
and diffionlt to get ont of. It is built in this way to pozsle 
evil spirits or robbers. With the most honest intentions I 
have wandered abont a long time before I oould find my way 
oot of one. 

I bars seen outside a Tillage a namber of lepers, living each 
in a sort of dog-honee made of straw or matting. When they 
saw that X was a stranger they, with other beggars, exhibited 
their sores, knelt down, knocked their heads on the gronnd, 
and moTed their denohed hands np and down in an agon; of 
mendicancy. 

A leper will sometimeB sit on a doorstep and reftise to 
more nntil the honseholder gives him, say, fifty cents. He 
is offered tan or twenty or thiriy, bat no 1 When he sees a 
good many people approaching he cries oat : " Ton are rich 
and I am a poor leper ; yon most give fifty cents." 

Chinese lepers believe that if they can commnnicate the 
disease to any one it will be proportionately lessened in them- 
selves. With this nnselflsb object in view they will wash in 
wells and indulge in sexual interoooree. YiUagerB sometimeB 
become bo exasperated with this kind of oondnot that they 
beat lepers to death or bury them alive. 

There are many Chinese who never leave their native 
village and who cannot tell you anything abont the next 
village, not even the distance to it. We may remark that 
distaaces between places in China are not fixed qoantitiee, 
but vary according as the ways to them are rough or smooth, 
hilly or level. On level ground one mile is called two li, on 
a hilly road five li ; when the way is very steep it may be as 
much as fifteen li. 

Lifb in an ordinary Chinese village would be oonddered by 
UB deadly dull. After work is over there is nothing to do but 
go to bed. It is not considered reqiectable to walk about 
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unileaaly after the son has set, aui in many plaoes the people 
greatly fear tigers or evil apirite at night. 

■"Bright lUnM the mwm,' mj joaT bat Uit, my no, 
Hmi my adTioB Mid wtJk not ool tiao» ; 
Oi U akne, on duty, jov mnat go 
Forgat not th* nd Iftntam*! U^t to thaw." 

On STfliy tenth day in aome Tillages a market ii held and 
things are sold nnder large nmhreUsa made of palm branches 
stuck into the grcnmd. A great niany oats and kittens, tied 
sp by the neok, are on sale. In Great Britain kittens are 
bestoired to save them from being drowned and girls are 
giren sway in marriage, bat in China a man bays both possy 
and wife. 

Leading to market or anywhere else thwe are no proper 
roads in the Soath of China, hot only tracks that are some- 
times eobbled or paved with slabs of granite. Often there is 
nothing to walk on except the small banks that enclose the 
water in the little patohes of nee. 

In every Chinese village there is an ancestral or other 
temple, in which gatherings of the clan take place with the 
nsnal accompanying feasts. The tablets of snccessive genera- 
tions are arranged on shelves behind the altar, and to honour 
flie ajdiits of the departed incense is burned every morning 
and evening. The village shop ot miscellaneans goods 
supplies reqnisitee for temple serviee, sueh sa cardboard and 
wooden idols, inoense-sticks, fire-crackeis, and paper money. 

Those who desire to see their names pasted in conspiouons 
places sometimes build a second or even a third temple, 
though it is a oommon remark amongst the Chinese that the 
more temples a village has the poorer it is in money and 
monlfl. 

The idols of one village are oocasionoUy brought to virit 
those of another, or they may be borrowed if they have the 
ti^mtation 4^ being able to cause nun. When a god does 
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hifl duty the villi^ers are (Mrefal of hia oomfort. If, for 
inatonce, a temple «t R distanoe from a village has to be 
ahnt up for fear of Uueree, a small opening will be left to 
give the idols air to breathe ! 

Although inatmctioQ is not oompnlsory in China, nearly all 
boys are sent to aobool. Tillage schoola ate established by 
the joint effort of a few families. The teachers are poorly paid 
(only aboDt fifty dollars a year), as the supply of them is in 
excess of the demaod, but they are much respected. Cotmtry 
families, as we wonld call them, generally keep a tntor in the 
hoose. After staying with arich &mily, Mr. Archibald Little 
wrote : " At table I was sniprised to see at the upper seat — 
that is next to mine — and among my handsomely clad hoste, 
a poorly dressed, almost ra^ed, pale yonng man, ^o I was 
told was the 'Lao-see' (literally, old scholar), or family 
tntor. It is gratifying to see the extreme respect everywhere 
paid in China to toachers; their extreme poverty wonld 
render them despised in Europe. Villagers are proud of any 
graduate who may live among them, for in China nnbonnded 
respect for learning co-exista with nnbonnded ignorance, and a 
litorary man can m^e himself useful in many ways, as, for 
instance, in writing letters and helping to win a law case." 
(" Thnmgh the Yang-Tse Ooiges," page 228.) 

The great event of village life is the occasional visit of 
strolling players. In a very short time a temporary mat-shed 
theatre is pnt up on some barren spot on the ontskirts of the 
vilh^ ; aronnd it cook-shops, toa-shops, gambling booths and 
the like, all made of bamboo, palm-leaveB, andjmatting, are 
wected. The place is like a fair. At mat-shed theatres the 
audience in the pit stand ; above there are seats for subscribers 
aod local magnates. Seeing me standing among coolies in a 
theatre in a Hong Kong village, an Lidian policeman came 
forward and saying, " It will never do for a European to stand 
here," brought me right on to the stage, which made me feel 
as if I were part of the show. However, the actors bowed a 
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weleome, handed me a ohkir, and did not Beem to notice the 
ineongntify of my sitting in the midst of the battle in which 
they were engaged. When I got np to leave one of the per- 
fwmera innrted on bringing me to see the dresses and other 
pnqMrtiea behind the stage. Chinese actora Tear many- 
eoloored gold-embroidered clothes and hats of a period before 
the Tartar conquest. Their &ceB shine with thick paint and 
threaten with fierce artifleial whiskers and beards. 

There is no curtain, or wings, or scenery, or stage illusion 
of any kind, and the play is not divided into BoeneB and acts. 
When the aotora appear they tell the andienoe who they are 
and what they are gcnng to do, and imitate snch actions as 
rowing a boat or riding a htnse so cleverly that scenery is nn- 
neoessary. Shonld one of them be killed, he gets np after a 
deoent interval and walks away. 

The parts of women are nearly always taken by boys, who 
imitate well their shrill vmces, minning movements, and even 
tiieir hoof-like feet. Respeotable women do not go to Chinese 
theatres. The plays themselves may be unobjectionable, but 
the actors take great license. The motions of the actors 
are like those of pappete, and if the men fight in a battle 
they give the impresBion that they take no interest in self- 
defenoe. The only applanse that is heard ia an occasional 
^longed sigh, bat the pipes, gongs, and cymbals of the 
orohestta emphasise important sayings and doings in a way 
that is very trying to European ears. The play ia " long 
drawn ont," or at least seems so; bnt it is not "lingering 
sweetness." When the plays are short they follow each 
other withont any interval, and this gives foreigners the 
cRoneons impression that they are all ridiculously long. 
Fifty-siz actors make up a full company, each of whom 
must know perfectly from one to two hondred plays, there 
being no prompter. They have also to learn all kinds of 
acrobatic feats, as these are freely introduced into "military 
^ys." Their diet is carefully regulated, and in order to 
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atrengtheii the voice they walk abont in the open air for in 
liaur 01 BO eaoh day, tha head thrown batA aod the mouth 
-wide open. 

A mandarin ean command the sernces of playen, aa indeed 
he ean of most people. He even gets money from them in 
this way: he has a warrant made out ordering a theatrical 
entertainment, in which a space is left blank for the name of 
the company that is to fornisfa it and the date when it ia to 
be given. This doomnent he sella to the broker who bids 
highest for it. The pnrohsser goes to the managers of the 
theatrical companira in the neighbourhood, and threatena 
that if they do not give him a certain amount of blackmail 
he will pat the name of their company into the warrant. It 
pays to give a good sum to escape this, fbr the mandarin 
gires no remuneration to a company, and may keep tham 
incurring great daily expenses for a hing time. 

After the theatre the next most popnlar form of village 
diversion seems to be a &ctioo fight. Two adjoining villages 
may engage in one, or it may be different parts of a single 
ooromnnity. This last was the case when some coolies, 
returning from Hong Kong, where they had not heard of a war 
that had begun, landed in the enemy's end of their native 
village. They were taken prisoners and severely beaten. 

The Hong Kong Daily Preu for November 20, 1908, 
incidentally mentioned how some villagers disport them- 
selves, when describing a conflagration by which almost the 
whole of a village near Canton was burnt. Gambling led 
some companions to form a robber band, of which three 
members had been executed the week before at Canton. So 
far was this from dispiriting them that they continued 
gamUing till late at nt^, and then singed a cat preparatory 
to cooking it for sapper. Some of the sparks from the hair 
ignited the mat-shed in which they were assembled, and this 
the houses near it. 

The ways in which the population of towns and villages 
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are ealeolated an raf^e and narflliable. Yon ask an ap- 
parently intellig^it-looking inhabitant, " How many people are 
there in this village ? " He will tell yoa the nomber of big 
pots there are for boiling rioe, or the number of pawnahopB 
there are, leaving it to yon to settle how many peraons ahoold 
go to a pot or a pawnshop. 
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The onexpaoted hftppeni—Ohiiuse ptMitioeB whleh we think ftbeord omi 
be ntiottally eq^lained. 

"VHTTBEN we flret come to China aU thinga Beem to be npside 
V V down, and it ia the unexpected only th&t happens. 
Meeting a friend, a Chinese shakeH his own hands and not 
the hand of Ms friend, which is more sanitai; than is our 
ouBtom. If be wants a man to keep away, he makes the 
same moremeDt of his hand which we make when we wish 
him to come to ns. He langhs whan he annoimces the 
death of a relative, and a Chinese bride cries at her wedding. 
If ;on go into the office of a Enropean whose hat is on his 
head he will take it off ; if yon go to where a Chinese is 
sitting with his cap on the table in front of him, he will pat 
on the cap. A serrant in China shonld wait at table with 
his cap on. At a Chinese entertainment the post of honour 
is at the left and not at the right, as wiUi os. If it is a 
dinner it will begin, contrary to oars, with dessert, and end 
with Bonp and rice. At home dogs are tied up ; in China 
eats are, at least those belonging to boat people. 

The Chinese are not only at oar antipodes with regard to 
position on the globe, bnt they are our opposites in almost 
erery thonght and act. Onr shoes are all blackened, the 
Chinese whiten the sides of the soles of theirs. lo na 
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obiemti<m ndtlioDt BTmpathy is tortnre, but the Gunese 
seem to like to be obMired woAing, eating, or wluterer tb^ 
ue doing. 

The monnmig oolonr in China is white and not black, and 
the Chinese must think a white cloth apon a dinner-table as 
dismal as we would a table oovered with black crape. When 
foreignen oome first to China th^ notice that men wear 
pettioosts and women trooeera. As a matter of fact both 
■exea wear these last, only the peasant women whom foreigners 
most see do not have either a petticoat or a frock, but only a 
long jacket ; and the literary man, that is to aay the gentle- 
meo of China, always wear a long oater robe. A Chinese 
wears a waistcoat orer bis coat, and not under as we do. 
We nse ottr hands to play battledore and shuttle-cook ; the 
Chinese hare no battledore and kick the shnttle-cock. K a 
British boy is pozsled, say, in doing a sum, he soratcheH his 
head, but a Chinese boy kicks off a shoe and scratches a 
fi}ot. Chinese babies are earned not in front in the arms of 
their mothers, bnt upon their backs. 

The Chinese do not say north-east, north-west, sooth- 
east, aonth-west, bnt east-north, west-north, east-sondi, west- 
sonth. They say that the magnetic needle points to the 
sooth and not to the norUi. The stem of a Chinese boat 
or jnnk is where the bow of a European one is, and at a 
distance the boat looks as if it were sailing backwards. If a 
boat is rowed or scnlled the men face the direction in which 
they are going, and do not turn their backs to it as we do. If 
a boat is hanled np on the shore it is palled stem foremost. 
When nnloading a ship each borden-bearer in Qreat Britain 
hands a tally every trip he makes to the overseer, in China 
the orerseer hands one to the workw. 

Fancy the framewoA of a roof being constrocted before 
the pillars that are to snpport it ! This is done by the Chinese, 
bat like A)*^ of their, as we think, contradictory practices, 
it ean w rationally explained. The pillars are not snnk 
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into the groond, bat only iqton stooe fooDdations, and 
the weight of the roof is required to keep them in their 
pUco. 

A Chinaman monnts a hone from the offside instead of the 
near, patting his right foot first into the stirrap. He holds 
the reins in his right band and not in the left. When the 
horse is in the stable it is placed with its bead where ve think 
its tail shonld be. Many tools, as, for Instance, the saw, aro 
used in an almost opposite way from what we nse them. 
Stockings are knitted from the toe apwaids. The beginning 
of a Chinese book is where a Western one ends, and it is 
read from right to left and from top to bottom. The notes, if 
any, are placed on the top of the page, and separated from 
the page by a line. Books are jdaeed on shehee on top 
of one another, ioatead of side by side. The Chinese arrange 
their dates the opposite way to what we do, pntting the year 
first, the month next, and the day last. They turn their 
fractions npside down, and instead of saying fonr-sizths, for 
instance, they say six>foarths. Decimal fraetions, however, 
are their vulgar fractions, or those in common nse. Tell a 
Chinese clerk to fasten together s(nae docoments numbered 
from one to ten, and he will do it in the rererse order. £q the 
perspective of Chinese pictures things get larger instead of 
smaller. 

The Chinese place tiie family name before that of the 
individnal, saying, as it were. Smith John instead of John 
Smith. We speak of being killed by lightning, the Chinese 
of being killed by thunder. In other countries if a man 
wishes to wreak vengeanoe on an enemy he kills him, in 
China he kills himself To plague the life of an adversary he 
takes away his own life. He believes that his spirit will 
hannt and torment the man who has offended, or at least that 
the mandarins will make it troublosomo if a dead body is 
fonnd cm his premises or even at his door. A dead Chinaman 
is nearly always more considered than a living one, and the 
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most important ereot in his life is, to apeak in an Irish vay, 
his fdneral. 

In Enrope the best places are occnpied by the living, in 
China by the dead. In life a Chinaman pigs it in a hovel 
little raised above the level of the snrroimding swamp ; in 
death he occa[aea a breesy hill-side spot, commanding oftea a 
charming view. Id Chinese towns drains are on the snr&ce, 
which, thongb less agreeable to the nose, are healthier than 
our ondergronnd drains. Enropeans only drink hot water as 
an emetio, Chinese never drink water cold. A Chinese 
watchman, policeman, or soldier does Dot conceal himself in 
order to arrrat thieves, bat beats npon bamboo sticks, blows 
a long bogle, or makes some other noise to frighten them 
away. We match honest men against thieves, not so the 
Chinese ; they make an arrangement with robber-leadars, and 
in this way set a thief to catch a thief. If two or more 
Western peoj^e are walking together they will go side by 
side, but the Chinese invariably walk one after another, 
baviog probably aoqnired die habit by walking on the narrow 
paths that sorronnd rioe-fields. 

Widi US pawnshops are the sign of a poor neij^bonriiood, 
in Chins of a rich one, because they are need as mnoh for 
warehoomsg summer or winter artioles in the off-seasoiras 
for " rusing the wind." On the toob of many of them are 
kei^ laige jars fall of vitriol, ready to be thrown down on 
people attempting to rob them. 

Hononrs in China flow upstream, so that deceased ancestors 
derive titles of distinction from their worthy offspring. This 
is a sensible arrangement, because it is by reason of oar 
anoestors and not of onr sooceBBors that we are what we are. 
A dutiful SOD seeks reputation chiefly for the sake of reflect- 
ing it baok upon his parents, and dreads disgrace lest it should 
bring reproach on their name. Indeed, it is the duty of a son 
who has been honoured by the Emperor to ask that a titie one 
degree hif^er than his own may be conferred upon his bther. 
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In the Western world » Udy goes Into a room before a man, 
and in everything else is given the preference. In China she 
takes a very back seat indeed, and when she speaks to a man 
she stands np to show respect. Instead of being bononred 
more than men, she is otmsidered an inferior animal. 

At a Chinese wedding the bridegroom is the centre of 
attraction, and in reference to the bride, there is only the 
coriosity which is felt to see what sort of a ba^ain the family 
made in getting her. We ref^ard a husband and wife as the 
basis of a new family; in China they are only the latest 
branch of a family tree. Accordingly the bride goes to live 
with her hnsbuid's family, where she is nothing bnt an echo 
and a shadow. 

It mnst seem disagreeably topsy-torrey to ladies, on coming 
first to China, to find " boys " — that is to say, servant men — 
doing the work wMoh house- and lady's-maids do at home. 
The boy brings early morning tea into a room occupied by 
married pe<^e, and entas the apartment of a young lady with 
little or no warning to arrange her bath. The Chinese think 
our plan of chambermaids bringing tea and hot water into 
the rooms of unmarried men no less improper. 

To us, nncnt nails are disgusting ; to the Chinese, nails so 
long that tJiey have to be protected by cases are very stylish, 
becanse they indicate that their owner does no menial work. 

When there is a fite in a Chinese &mily, or visitors are 
expected, the chairs, made usually of marble or bamboo, are 
covered with embroidered red satin covers, which is the con- 
trary of what is done in Europe, where the femitore is 
uncovered on important occasions. The Chinaman puts a 
candlestick into a candle, and not the reverse. The Chinese 
plnck and eat their fruit unripe, and think that oar habit of 
eating ripe fruit is nnwholesome. 

To us die idea of a pillow is something soft on which the 
head rests ; to the Chinese it is a rounded piece of wood or 
lacquer ware, which supports only the neck. 
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pT«MiTe things — Eiaily inveDtione — Why do tile Chineae not know 
moM? — Qttftt at organiaing— Qdilds ot beggars and thieves— OajnUing 
propen^tiee — FriTaey not roBpected — A debtor and oradll acoooat with 
HmTeo — Want ot eympathy — Lose of faoe — Beeamblanoe between the 



r order to fisd oat the oharactertfltios of the Chinese 
people, one ought to aae muiy parte of the oonntrr, for 
fitshion and aoBtom differ with locality. " Yon ehottld be 
bom in Soochow, live at Canton, and die at Ningpo," ii a 
saying that ahowB how each place is generally a speciali^ for 
something. Birth in Sooohow is an advantage becaose the 
people there are better looking than elsewhere; lividg at 
Canton is preferable becaoaa especially Inxorioos ; and sboold 
Inxsiies fih(»ien your life, yon cannot get anywhere a cofBn 
better than at Ningpo. 

Practically the ei^teuL provinoee into which China is 
difided are as distinct from each other as are the coontries 
of Enzope. This is why, in our wars with Chins, coolies 
were willing to earn pay and rations by helping to work 
British gnns, and showed the pride of good wotbuaoship 
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when ft shot made a lane through their coontrTmen. I hare 
often heard Chinese belonging to different provinoes talking to 
each other in pidgin English. Cnmn said of an Irish inn, 
where he had spent a nif^t, " The fleas were so many and so 
vicions if they had only been onanimona Uiey would have 
lifted me ont of bed." What could the Chinese not do if they 



The Chinese are fond of their children, thon^ they pet 
them one moment and beat them the next. They seem to 
prefer birds to animals. Where we wonld bring a dog for a 
walk, they carry in a cage a singing bird, generally the yellow- 
eyebrowed thrush. They do not indulge in cock-fighting, as 
did onr ancestors, but they train qoails, thraahes, and even 
fish to fight. Two bottles, in either of which is a fish, are 
placed alongside ; when the fish grow angry with each other 
they are pnt into the same bottle, where they fight it ont. 

Oriokets, too, have an important place in the Chinese 
sporting world. Two at a time are pnt on a flat tray with 
a deep rim, and are tiokled on their heads with a hair nntil 
they get into a rage and chai^ each ether. When the Tiotor 
of many fights dies, he is sometimes honoured with a silrer 
coffin. Even those who do not train crickets for the arena 
keep them in tiny bamboo oagra and earthenware jars because 
they are fond of their chirping. 

The Chinese are cruel to animals, bnt they know how to 
make tiiem do what they want. JI, for instance, they are 
distorbed by a donkey braying at night, they tie a big stone 
to bis tail, and this humiliates him into silence. 

A Chinaman always appears to be looking round the comers 
of his eyes at yoa, and to have a meaning that you cannot get 
at. He gives yon the impression that somebody when he was 
bom sat on his nose, and that he has been lamenting the 
calamity erer since. And yet, though he never lays aside 
this expression of reagned wretchedness, the average Chinese 
is not at all more miserable than the avffliige Britisher. 
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" The bighegt ealling and election," says Qeorge Eliot, " is 
to do withoTit opium aod to bear pain with clear-eyed endn- 
rance." The Chinese do not do witbont opinm, but the; 
have made their oalUng and election anre in reference to 
enduring pain. They can wait without complaint and be&r 
with calm fortitude. They combine the active indoatry of the 
most civilised people with the passive patience of the North 
American Indian. 

A. Chinese sleeps when he has nothing better to do, like a 
dog. He can " go to sleep across three wheelbarrows, with 
hia head downward like a spider, bis month wide open and a 
fly inside." Indeed, a Chinaman seems to like noise for its 
own sake. 

A Chinese thinks money, and is as nncomfortable as an 
American nntil be ascertains the price of everything be sees. 
Most Chinese are so poor that they can only seek for food ; 
the rest are as hard and materialistic aboat money. After the 
day's business the shopkeeper counts bis cash with great care, 
and the click of bis little calculating machine brings music to 
what he is pleased to call bis soul. That integrity is a 
characteristic of the Chinese merchant when he has not been 
BpoUed by foreign examples is shown by the fut that, even in 
the largest trauBactioofl, written contracts are seldom required. 
His word is his bond. However, I was once a little disap- 
pointed in this respect. I asked a seller at a street stall bow 
much a dried froit was. He answered, "Five cents." My 
companion, who knew Chinese well, pointed to a label indi- 
eating that the price was only one cent The crowd laughed, 
and the stall-keeper " lost face." " No two prices " may be 
pat np in the shops, but every Chinese shopman will come 
down to a persevering bargainer. 

Before the Chinese w&n prohibited from emigrating to the 

Philippine Islands, the fare from Amoy to Manila was for 

tbem 75 dollars first class, 16 dollars second. Those in the 

latter class had to take a bath before landing, so, in order to 

7 
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escape thie terror, msDy aaed to tntTel first^Usa who would 
otherwise have gone seoond. A whole &mily of Chinese will 
make their ablations one after another in abont a pint of 
tmchanged water in the same basin. In their heads nearly 
all Chinese "growTermin." 

Still, the Chinese are not dirty in all respects. Even 
coolies generally wash their feet when work is over, and swab 
with a wnmg-ont doth as mnoh of their bodies as oan be got at 
without taking off their tronsers. They clean their teeth 
mnch more regularly than do British peasantry. And what- 
flver thdr practice is, they have at least a theoretical belief in 
eleanlinees, if we may judge from an inscription which a 
Chinese placed over pieces of soap in his shop — "Cheaper 
than dirt." Talking of inscriptions, we may mention that 
where we pat np " Commit no noisanoe," the Chinese 
eqnivalent is " Respect yonrself." 

Their proverbial philosophy shows that the Chinese are 
veiy thonghtfril. Here are a few speciniens : " The best and 
strongest man in the world finds that he cannot escape the 
two words ' No oontinnance '" ; " Happiness consists in a 
mediom station " ; " When yon are sitting quietly, and alone, 
think of your own bnlts; when oonTersing with others, do 
not talk of the faults of others " ; " Correct yourself on the 
same principle that yon correct others, and excuse others on 
the same principle that yon exonse yonrself"; "He who 
requires much from himself and little from others will keep 
himself from being the object of resentment " ; "He who 
pursnes a stag regards not hares " ; "A gem cannot be 
polished witboat friction, or a man perfected without 
adTersity"; "The gods cannot help a man who loses 
opportunities." 

The Chinese call a harmless blusterer " a paper tiger," and 
compare a man over-estimating himself to a rat falling into a 
scale and weighing itself. Overdoing a thing is a honohbaok 
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Yon have only to watch theit Btory- and fortnne-tellera in the 
Btreeta to see that the Chinese are natural orators ; yon can see 
that by their geBtnres, even if yon do not onderetand what they 
say. They use very apt iUastrations. 

I never saw conjuring so clever anywhere as in China. 
Some of the tricks, however, were not pleasant to look at, 
as, for isBtance, when a man pot a long, living whip-snake 
into bis month and bronght it ont from bis nose, or when he 
pretended to ont off a boy's head. 

A Chinese is nearly always a pOTSon of resonroe. A yonng 
man waa accneed of knocking ont his father's teeth, and was 
in danger of being pnt to death. He was visited by a friend 
who bad takea a hi^ degree. The friend looked grave, and 
whispered into the prisoner's ear, "It's a bad case." 
Suddenly seizing the ear between his teeth, he gave it a 
severe bite. " What do you mean ? " asked the yonng man, 
raising his fist. " I mean," was the answer, " that yon are 
saved ; yoa have only to show the marks of my teeth and say 
(hat tbey were made by your &tber, whose teeth, being Bha^, 
dropped ont" 

Two small things especially impress foreigners with the skill 
and ingennity of the Chinese. One is the way ivoiy balls are 
made and oarved, one within the other, to the number of 
seven or eight ; and the other, the inscription of minnte 
charaoteiB inside agate or crystal snnff-bobtles. 

The compass, printing, gnnpowder, water-tight oompart- 
mants in jnnks, bills of exchange, and bank-notes were 
invented by the Chinese. They had the compass 26S4 b.o., 
and the oldest newspaper in the world — The Peking Gatette. 
They made the longest canal and wall ever made ; tbey bnilt 
monumental bridges. If they see a machine gmi or anything 
elae for a few moments, they can tnm one ont just like it. 

The political economy tanght by Eooan-tse before the 
Christian era differs in no way from the teaching of onr own 
Adam Smith and J. S. Mill. The ancient Chinese eoonomiat 
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draws the same line between prodnctive and onprodaotiTe 
labonr, and sIiotb that in proportion as the rich buy luxuries ; 
the poor are deprived of neoessariee. 

The Ghinege studied astronomy twenty-two centories ago, 
and a book of theirs, written b.o. 221, is looked npon as the 
first treatise on trigonometry. 

Chinese have a strong sense of humonr, bat the stories 
which they most appreciate generally refer to baying and 
selling. Here is one which was told by a friend of mine, who 
beard one of them, almost GonTolsed with laughter, telling it 
to another : A clever woman was afBicted with a stopid 
husband whom she could not trnst to do the fomily shining. 
Once, however, when ill, she had to send him to hxty some- 
thing that was badly needed. " They will ask too mttch for 
it," she said, " bo be sure and only give half the price men- 
tioned." A dollar was demanded for the article. ''I will 
give yon fifty cents," soggested noodle. "Oh, that is too 
little, but we will let yoa have it for eighty." Mindfiil of the 
injunction to give only half of what was asked, the obedient 
one said, " Very well, I will give yon forty cents " ! 

The Chinese are so clever and sensible that the apparent 
irrationality of many of their thoughts and deeds is nn- 
aoconntable. They have discovered and know so much that 
we are surprised they do not know more. Why is it, we 
wonder, that people with such an ancient civiliBation should 
persist in tbinkhtg that the earth is square, and that the 
cause of eclipses is a huge dog seeking to swallow up the sun 
or moon? The cause of this, no doubt, is their incorrigible 
conservatism. Being shut in by sea, desert, and mountains 
led China to think of those without as " barbarians." Her 
exdusivenesB kept her ignorant, her ignorance kept her self- 
satisfied, her self-satisfaction kept her conservative. 

An unfavourable opinion of the intellectual powers of the 
race is produced by a habit the Chinese have of keeping their 
best arguments last and advancing puerile ones first. The 
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following acBwer of a boatman, when asked why an eye is 
painted on both sides of junks at Shanghai, is often quoted : 
"No got eye, how can see? Ko can Bee, bow can aabee 
(know). THo can eabee, bow can makee walkee (travel)?" 
No donbt the real explanation is the snpeistition of the good 
and evil eye which is fonnd amongst all nations. 

A man agreed to pay a dollar a day at a Chinese inn, bnt 
no money was forthcoming. At length the host reduced the 
price of hiB gaest's board to half a dollar a day, in order that, 
as he explained, he should not lose so much by him. A 
Chinaman ia never snoh a fool as he sometimea looks, and if 
this rednctioQ was erer made it was because the host tbooght 
titat he might get half a dollar but could not get a dollar. 

The Chinese are great at otgaoiaing. " Union of hearts," 
says one of their proverbs, " is the best bolwark." The trade 
guilds, which are in every town, work together as one man 
when their interests ate assailed. A guild looks after people 
of its own district, aids them if rack or impovenBhed, and, 
when necessary, provides that which a Chinaman values most 
— a respectable funeral. The social side of the guilds is seen 
in the frequent feasts and theatrical entertainments which the 
members provide. The guild club-houses are in many in- 
stances vary beautiful. 

There are life and many other kinds of insurance associa- 
tions ; convivial, ohess, literary, and burial clubs. Tma- 
perance societies are a very old inetitation in China, the 
members of the present ones promising to abstain &om rice 
spirits, or from opium, or from tobacco, or from all three. 

Even beggars and thieves have guilds. In Canton and 
other Isage towns, the former are ruled by a king, and he is 
paid so much a year by shopkeepers on condition that he 
prevent his subjects from tormenting customers. Should 
blackmail not be given, the guild will send beggars to play 
hideous music and to clamour loudly at the defaulter's shop. 
If cash is still withheld, they will drive away customers by 
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inflicting woondB on th«iD8elTM or by thraatflning to ezpow 
their nakednesa. Ereiy morning the king of Uia beggsra 
flendH a certain namber of hia Bsokolotii-clad or nearly ondad 
snbjactB to b^ a particular district. They also claim a share 
of what is left at wedding and funeral feasts. In these ways 
poor rates are collected by the beggars themselTeB. 

Owners of property pay so mach a year to guilds of thieves 
in order not to be robbed. On the gates of farmsteads may 
be read, " This household pays yearly tribute to the robbers, 
and most not be molested." A common practice is to hire a 
member of the guild as a watchman. In a dij where there is 
a thieTs guild, if an oatsider attempt amateur larceny or a 
professional from a distance fail to report himself they get 
into trouble " with the honourable members of the guild of 
thieres." 

The Chinese never waste anything. A shopman pats vp 
parcels with half the paper and string need by Europeans. 
Serranie collect and sell matchboxes and things for which no 
one else could find a use. In the country yon will notice a 
boy np in a tree beating down a single leaf with a stick for 
fuel as though it were a valuable fruit. Women, when too 
old to work at anything else, collect dry grass for the same 
purpose. A very old woman, who was seen hobbling along a 
road, was asked why she persisted in walking when so little 
capable of doing so. She replied that she was at the point of 
death, and that if she managed to get near her home, where 
she would be buried, her friends would have to pay coolies less 
for carrying her I A man collects his fowls and then beats 
old damp mats or matting. Cockroaches and other vermin 
jump out, and the cocks and hens have a meal that costs 
nothing. 

Ton give a coolie an old coat that you are ashamed to 
give to any one and he will probably get a tailor to transform 
it for thirty or fifty cents into two pairs of excellent trousers 
for himself. 
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In one respect, however, the Chinese are not eoonomioal, 
bat Tflry mnch the rerene ; we aUnde to their gambling 
propensities. To satisfy this taste aariooB forms of lotteries 
have been invented, one of the commonest being that of 
the thirty-six beasts. A group of individoals form themselves 
into a company and select the names of thir^-six animals 
which the; inscribe on coonters. Every morning the banters 
hoist ap to tiie (op of a hi^ pole a bag, into which one 
ont of the thirty-six counters has been placed, tho six last 
connters being exclnsively reserved for the bank. The public 
stake their money on any one of the thirty-eix beasts, and 
those who have backed the beast whose name is written 
OD the counter in that bag that day win thirty times what 
they have staked. Batchers often pat ont a piece of meat 
as a prize to be given at nightfall to the man who has made 
the nearest guess at its weight. A few cash ore paid to the 
botcher for the privilege of competing. 

The wailing lottery is in connection with the names of 
micoessfnl candidates at the examinations for degrees. 

Every one who has vinted Macao or any port of China 
knows about Fan'tan, or "turn-over." There is no skilt 
in it. The croupier throws down a heap of cash, and 
each gambler stakes on what the remainder will be when 
the pile has been counted oat in fours. 

The gambling excesses which Hue describes seem incredible. 
He says tiiat people will part with all their clothes and run 
about at night to keep tjiemselves warm, that last of all 
they will stake their fingers, chop them off and give them 
to their victors I 

Privacy in China is little respected. A friend of mine had 
an interview with an official of high rank. He did not wish 
the business known, bo was greatly disgusted when he saw 
the yamen servants and even people from the street crowding 
is nncbecked by any one to hear the conversation. The 
liberty that is given to go in and out of yamena is an 
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example of the blending of clasfieB that prevails in Cbins. 
People will talk loudly about what we would consider private 
affairs. If a roan, and especially a woman, have a grierance, 
ha or she will proclaim it &om the hoiuetop. It is thought 
that one who wishes to be private mast be going to say or do 
something wrong. 

The possibility of acquiring merit in another world is the 
motive, as it often is amongst Westerners, for much of what 
looks like charity in China. The idea of keeping a debtor- 
and-credit account with Heaven is one which finds favour 
with the business Chinese mind. Well for him when he 
makes np his spiritual aeconnts at the end of the year 
if he can carry over a balance of good deeds towards the 
next year's reckoning I It is not charitable, however, in 
UB to say that the Chinrae are charitable only for a spiritual 
insurance, only to gain merit in another world. They are 
not less charitable than onrselvee. They distribute &ee rice 
and tea in time of exceptional distress ; they sabsoribe to 
hospitals and to asylums for the blind, for the old, for 
lepers, and for orphans i they support associations for 
supplying free coffins to the poor. The fine stone or 
wooden bridges like what we see on willow-pattern plates 
have in many instances been built by private individuals. 
So have a large number of rest-houses, pagodas, temples, 
mosques, and shrines. 

The character of the Chinaman, however, is mimy sided, 
and he can show a very unsympathetiQ side. There is to 
him, as it has been said there is to all of as, something 
not altogether unpleasing in the misfortunes of friends. 
From a steam launch I saw a sadden squall sink a junk. 
There were other junks quite near, but no one would give 
a helping hand to the men struggling in the water. Our 
launch had to go a considerable distance to the rescue. The 
Chinese would say that it was not their business to pull 
up the drowning men, that perhaps the men wanted to 
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die, that if they reBOoed them they would have to support 
them, that it migbt be a wicked interference with Fate. A 
Chinese snbmarine miner in British service was drowned 
near Hong Eong. SeTetal times after, when passing the 
spot where the man fell orerboard, his mates pointed to it 
and roared with laughter. 

The Chinaman's sense of hnmonr is never so mnoh tickled 
as whan he sees any one in a dtfficnlty. A workman &lls 
from a bamboo scaffold and breaks his leg. All his mates 
npon the job will stop work to have a good langh. 

The colliding of two rickshas is a standing or rather 
a rnnning joke ; and a man being led to gaol by his qnene 
becomes a target for all the wonld-be wits along the route. An 
old lady, known to the writer, slipping in a street of Hong 
Eong, iigared her leg bo much Uiat she oonld not get ap. 
Boon there was a crowd roond her, " their hands in their 
sleeves and idly gaeing " — very idly, for no one offered 
assistance. They seemed to enjoy the accident as mnoh 
as we wonld a good nnmber of Pwnch, 

Like the Jews who asked, " Did this man sin or bis 
parents, that he was bom blind ? " the Chinese look npon 
all grievons affliction as the just punishment for some heinons 
offence committed in a previons state of existence. Perhaps 
it is owing to this " serve yon right " theory that they have 
so little sympathy with saffering. 

People calmly remark of a man in his presence that he is 
idiotic. " When the eyes squint the heart is askew " is often 
said to a cross-eyed person. We read of the motber of the 
prophet Samnel that when it was thoo^t she would not 
have a child "her adversary also provoked her sore, for 
to make her fi«t." Every Chinese vrife who has not borne 
a son knows what this means. 

After cold water there is nothing the Chinese so much 
fear as ridicnle and disgrace or the " Iobb of face." A district 
magistrate who was to be beheaded asked that as a special 
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fovour he might wear bis robes of office in order to save his 
&cel 

The Chinese dread any change that ma; canse tronble or 
disorder. "Better be a dog in peace," they say, "than a 
man in anarchy." They are as a people sabnussive and 
easily governed. The prospectaa of a German lottery was 
sent to s Chinaman in Hong Eong. Not understanding it, 
he consulted an Englishman, a friend of the writer. It waa 
explained to him that he need not take a ticket or indeed 
any notice of it. Meeting my friend a few days afterwards, 
the Ctiinaman said, " I thongbt it best to take one of those 
lottery tiefcete ; I did not want to have any bobbery with that 
German Emperor," 

Far more than we do, the GbineBe believe in the might 
of ri(^t and in the prowess of intellect. They have conquered 
and will continue to conqner by the arts of peace, rather than 
by those of war. When vanquished by the Tartars in the 
middle of tbe seventeenth century they overcame their 
conqnerors by force of mind and character. They tamed 
them into tbe black-haired race. The "yellow peril" is, 
not that China should oonqaer by weapons of war, hnt by 
indnstiy, patience, and nombera. 

Engtishmen and Chinamen should be good friends, for the; 
have mnch in common. Both have a great capacity for 
making, saving, and eigo;iDg mone;. Both are enterprising 
in oommerce, and both will stick to their bargains. Both 
build BubBtantial buildings, as, for instance, bridges, and 
both take a pride in good work. 

The Chinese are not less characterised by common sense 
than are Englishmen, and they have John Bull's solidi^, 
respect for law and conservatism. Neither John Bull nor 
John Chinaman allow sentiment to interfere with business, 
and there is nothing ^ey valoe more than a good dinner. 
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CEIHBBH VOOD 
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'What ft Ohlnatun doM not Mit U not worth ttKtiag — " Tluri belong oodkj- 
loMohee" — "With coj Mnos ftajthlng will go down" — Flowsn ofttan 
aa TBgetablaa — WcatMo't milk lOld for Bgad panons — Kggi ons 
hnndnd 7«»n old— XaOng ons*! wftlking-rti^— Elppend rati — Etmi 
hoDM rati ar* Mten — Oat and Euake nataaraiits — An OMnatad diah— 
A Mxdie oaa n*«l on twopenoa a day^Hathod of eaUng— Filial gnial— 
Inritattoni— OhIiMaa ho^tallt;— Tha attack bagtu asaln— Two good 
■oiip»— Onriooi diahet— Oratibids lu relation. 

\\Yi±AT A Chinaman does not eat is indeed not worth 
YY eating. ETeiytbing from root to leaf, from hide 
to entrails, goes into bia nnaBrapnloas stomach. Hawks, 
owls, and other omniverons creatnreB find their match in 
him, and are eaten by him. The attendants of a sportsman 
^adly eat the badger, oiTet cat, or fox which he kills. Even 
game which they catch npon their own bodies ooolies crack 
with their teeth and probably swallow. 

The billfl, feet, and insides of poultry are sold separately 
in the nurket. Who can tell what are in Chinese dnmplings, 
patties, and sansageB ? The coloured drinks on street stalls 
look nnintelligiblB eien though samples of the fruit from 
which they purport to be decocted are beside them. A 
receptacle contains egg soup. We know this because nn- 
broken eggs are placed near it to show that they are in it 1 
A thirst for knowledge made me try everything. " Nerer 
venture, never win " was my motto. What looked like 

"broth of abominable things" was in their vessels, but I 
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was oecanoDall; agreeably snipriBed when, greatl; daring, 
I tasted it. 

A ealdron worthy of the witches in " Macbeth " oonld 
be filled by a few ChiueBe hucksters. One could contribate 
eye of newt, and toe of frog, another several kinds of lizards, 
a third black-beetles and grasshoppers. In a barrel are 
what look like dried pronee. " What are those ? " yon ask 
a grinning Chinaman. Popping one into his month, he 
answers, " That belong cochy-loaohee. Velly good." 
They are dried cockroaobes I 

A coolie picks ap from a street stall with a wire fork 
prorided for the purpose and eats a piece of candied ginger, 
of lotns-root, of melon, and of everything in the oolleotion. 
For each tit-bit he pays a cash or aboat the fortieth part of 
a penny. Images a British workman doing anything so 
innocent as eat sweets at a street stall 1 

There is no drinking for company's sake in China. On 
occasions when onr men treat each other to a so-called 
friendly glass of spirits or beer the Chinese eat together 
the sociable seed of a melon. So fond is every one of dried 
melon seeds that yon may have in some places a melon for 
nothing if yon give back the seeds. Samsbn, the alcoholic 
spirit generally drank, is distilled from rice, but people only 
take it in small qoantities and then almost invariably with food. 
Water is always drank hot, which guards against disease. 

A Chinese proverb says that it is well always to have 
something in the month, so when any one has nothing better 
to eat he chews sugar-cane or munches pea-nuts. Confucius 
ate little, but was never without ginger when he ate. His 
disciples are more inclined to follow the second part of this 
rule than the first. The Chinese are nearly as fond of 
pickles as are British soldiers — pickled nuts, pickled cabbage, 
pickled onions, and they like fruits when both salted and 
sngared. With soy sauce anything will go down. Earth- 
worms when fried crisp are reUshed, and so are silkworms 
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when they have done their work and aothlog more can be 
got out of them. Locusts are thought to have a hetter 
flaTOQT and to be more nntritioas if they are thrown into 
boiling oil when alive. 

Foreigners nsed to classify the beef obtainable in Peking 
aa " horse," " camel," " donkey," or " precipioe." The last 
was that of a beast that had been killed by a fall. In South 
China the flesh of an ox or of a buffalo is not eaten because 
these animals are so nsefttl for agricnltare, and because, on 
transmigration principles, ancestors mi^t be inhabiting 
them. If, howOTer, a thrifty person wishes to use a dead 
buffalo he calls it "mountain whale," and eats it with a 
clear conscience. In a book of moral maxims an exhortation 
against eating beef Is enforced by examples of people who 
have suffered for doing so. Nothing is too bad for butchers. 
One of these, it is told, bought on a certain day three 
boffUoes, one of which he killed. At night the two 
survivors came to him in a dream and one said, " I am your 
&ther," and the other, "I am your grandfather." Upon 
this they were transmigrated into men, and the butcher 
saw that they really were his £itber and bis grand&ther. 

To eat venison is to incur the danger of becoming as timid 
as deer. Fork, which is eaten everywhere in China, is often 
dishonestly treated. Its weight is added to by being injected 
with water, the point of the syrioge being passed into a large 
vein. In this way the Chinese water their stock when dead 1 
It is amusing to see a pig lying down trustingly for the 
mistress of a cabin to pick ticks off him. 

The Chinese list of vegetables about quadruples ours. 
Alas! we Europeans dare not eat their orisp lettuce and 
rosy radishes, for we know with what they are fertilised. 
They ruin their fruit, too, for our palates, by pulling it 
long before it is ijne. The petals of chrysanthemnme and 
of other flowers which we would think a desecration to eat 
they use aa v^etables. 
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When they do not think that it is made by miBsionarieB 
from the brains of stolen children, the Chinese are very fond 
of our Gondensed milk. They drink capg of it, adding maoh 
sugar ! Milk from cow or boffiilo ia seldom osed by them as 
food, bat hnman milk ia sold at Amoy for aged pOTtums on 
account of the great nntritive qualities which are attribateJ to 
it. An act applanded in popular story is that of a daughter- 
in-law who deprived her baby of its rights that she might 
snstain her husband's toothless old mother. 

Bioe is the staff of Chinese life, though it is not eaten by 
itself, but with pork, fish, cabbage, and other relishes. Bice- 
flour is mada into many appetising oombinationa. Bean meal 
and bean cords are mueb nsed. So are all kinds of macaroni, 
of shellfish, and of seaweed. 

Egga are preaerred for an indefinite time in a solution of 
salt, lime, and vood-aahes. At the end of forty daya they are 
considered fit for the table, but at the eai of forty years still 
more ao. A Chinese host treats his most honoured guest to 
the oldest eggs in his storeroom as a British host brings 
from his cellar the oldest wine. 

At the table of the Governor of Hong Kong I have tasted 
e^^ whioh, hia Excellency told me, were more than a hundred 
years old, and which he got as a great favour. They were aa 
black as ink, owing either to time or to the wood-ashes in 
which they were kept. Egga preserved in spirits made of rice 
are very good. 

Bamboo sprouts resemble aaparagus, but as in common with 
other vegetables in China they are only half oooked, it is a 
little like eating one's walking-stick. Aa malefaotors are 
beaten with bamboo oanes, coolies object to be told that they 
will eat bamboo. 

" Hawking daok's Uood without licence," was the ourions 
charge that was brou^t against a woman not long before I 
left Hong £ong. One is surprised at the number of dried and 
flattened dooks that hang ontaide the provision shops at Canton 
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by their half-jud long necks. That the things expoaed for sale 
looking like bits of leather were rats we could not doubt after 
examining their heads and Uie tails that curled like the tendrils 
of s Tine. People whose queues are scant; ose this food as a 
hur-restorer. Rat-meat is also thonght to core dea&iess. 

The last time I was at Canton I saw only one bundle of 
kippered rata baogiiig outside a shop that osed to deal largely 
in them, I remarked to my companion that the supply of 
rats fell off apparently at that seMon. Hearing this, the 
shopkeepw, who knew some English, in his kind desire Qmt I 
shoold not be disappointed, went to the back of the shop, 
prodoced two dried oats, and throwing them npon the connter 
before me, said, " They are eating those now." 

The Chinese say that it is only field-rats that are eaten. If 
this be the role, it has exceptions, as the two following stories, 
which I have npcm good anthority, show. Daring the plague 
seaaon in Hong Kong all rats that are killed are disseoted by 
the sanitary anthorities, to see if there are plague germs in 
them. A hooseholder asked his number one boy where a rat 
that had been caught was, as he wished to send it to be 
examined. " One of your chair oooliea ate it for his break&st," 
was the reply. 

An English lady who was staying with a Chinese one 
praised a dish at dinner. " I am glad yon like it," replied 
the Chinese ; " I caught that rat in your room this morning." 
This, howerer, was in the country where food could not be 
easily procured. 

I have visited the cat and dog market in Canton, and seen 
hundreds of these animals in cages alive, bung up for sale 
irfien dead, and being cooked in different ways. Fortunately 
I escaped seeing a cat killed, as the man who brought me to 
the market once did. The front paws of pussy were chopped 
off, her teeth knocked in, and when thus rendered defenceless 
she was skinned alive. There are in the same place in 
Canton shaps where boxea and baskets full of snakes are 
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kept. Some of the reptiles are bought for food, bat more of 
them for medicine. 

Ontside the racecourse at Hong Kong when there is a raoe 
meeting man; refreshment-stallB are set up for the tfaonBands 
of Chinese that assemble. Last year I counted sixteea apon 
which dog-meat was sold. It was filed in oil with water, 
chestnuts, onions, and chillies. Dog-meat is supplied chiefly 
for Tisitors from Canton, for many Cantonese do not think 
that they have had an onting if they do not get it. On two 
occasions I tried the dish, and thought that it was an overrated 
one. It tasted between rabbit and tough mutton. 

When dogs are skinned and quartered the yellow variety is 
distinguished from the black in the market by the bnshy tips 
of their tails that are left. These guide cuBtomers to which 
they prefer, and opinions differ as to their relative wholesome- 
nesB. Dogs are fed on rice for some time before they are 
killed. I do not wish to convey the impressioi) that oat, dog, 
and tat are the staple food of the Chinese. It is chiefly the 
Cantonese who eat them, and they do so as little, but also as 
much, as the French eat frogs and snails and the British high 
game and " walking cheese." The Chinese think that cheese 
and batter, which they call " milk cake," or " rotten milk," 
or " beef-oil cakes," are disgusting. 

Written on a wall in a kitchen at Nanking were oharactars 
which were translated for me as follows : " One bowl of gmel, 
one bowl of rice ; meditate upon it ; it does not come easily." 
To comparatively few people in China does food come easily ; 
therefore the Chinese are oompelled to learn economical 
cookery. In a gang of labonrers the Bmallest boy ia told off 
to cook, and is to the manner bom. 

A coolie can live on tea cents a day, revel on twenty, 
and go to the devil on thirty. He is as well nourished upon 
twopence or threepence a day aa a British workman upon 
1b. 4d. or Is. 6d. I have often seen one of them take from a 
street stall and eat a bowl of vermicelli or of flotur balls cooked 
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in flogar, or of nuBceUaneona vegetables covered with different 
kinds of reliehea. For tbia he would give a few cash coins of 
which it takes nearly a thoasand to make a dollar, and with a 
coaple mora cash he would bay a cigarette and then walk away 
looking mora satisfied than those do who lonoh at ezpenBire 
London clabs. 

The low price of food in inland China Bstoniahes trayellers. 
The inns are nasty, bnt they certainly are cheap. Dr. 
Morritton writes : " For snpper, bed, and light, tea dnring 
the night and tea before starting in the morning, and varions 
little ctHnforta, snch aa hot water for washing, the total charge 
for the six nights of my jonmey from Chnn^dng to Snifd was 
840 catdi (Is. 9d.)." This was in 1894, however, and every 
year the prices are becoming more civilised (?). 

Another man, when travelling for the fint time in the 
interior of China, once gave a dollar to his Berront to bny a 
chicken. At dinner-time the servant brought a "hngs 
trencher, resembling a tab, filled with a fricoMtfe of litUe 
pieoea of smoking chicken. ' What ? All that ? ' I cried. 
'Yes, sir; with your dollar I got twelve chickens.'" For 
those who cannot afford to bay a whole chicken or drnik or 
goose, the leg or wing of the bird is sold separately, as with as 
« 1^ of motton is sold. 

One wonld think that eating was the trade of Ohinese cities, 
so many are the restaurants they contain. These restaurants 
•re known by the wood-oorving and other kinds of ornamen- 
tation outside, and by the plates of brass that cover the stairs 
in the middle of the shop which lead to the ui^>er dining- 
rooms. 

When a Chinaman does not dine at a restaurant he buys 
his food at a market, and it is a common sight to see him 
carry to his hoose & few ounces of pork and some spronting 
beans tied by a straw and attached to his first finger. 

As a rule Chinese tradesmen and those whom they employ 
take their meals together, sitting in a circle in thdr pUoe of 
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bneiness. Eaoh penon fills his basin from a large bowl of 
steaming rice, and holding it ap to his ohio with his left hand, 
shovels its contents into his month with ohopaticks at an 
astoniahing rate. The operation reminds one of coaling a 
ship. Then the gracefol eater picks np pieces of fish, pork, 
salt dock, pitAIed cabbage, cot into moathfiils to snit the 
" nimble lads," or chopsticks, ont of bowls which are nsed by 
all. The meal is washed down with tea or hot water. 

On one day of the year the members of a fiunily eat together 
a festive food called filial gmel or porridge. It is supposed to 
Dooriah filial piety, thongh one would think that a rod woold 
be more effective. A little while before a Chinese dinner- 
par^ yon are informed that on day a trifling entertain- 
ment will await the light of your oonntenanoe. When the 
day comes, another invitation etating the approximate hour 
for the feast is sent, or a servant brings his master's large red 
visiting-card, which signifies, " Come, for all things are now 
ready." The hour at which a dinnw begins is any time 
between fbnr o'clock and seven ; its vagueness would apset a 
British cook. 

The guests on arriving are given cups of tea. Eaoh takes 
hia invitation-card from the semnt who carries it, and gives 
it to the host from whom it originally came. This prevents 
guests coming nninvited. 

Jnst before the guests ait down to dinner the host will 
probably say, "Qentlemen, will you take off your coats?" 
Then the servant of each removes the official coat and perhaps 
the chain of his master. 

" Whan one is eating one's own," says a Chinese proverb, 
" one does not eat to repletion ; when one is eating anotho^s, 
one eats till the tears nm." 

Chinese hospitality is only satisfied so long as the month of 
the guest is filled, and when he gets up to leave an entertain- 
ment every effort is made to detain him. 

I^m twenty to fifty or sixty dishes appear at the dinner of 
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ft rich man in relays of fonr or six at a time. Politeuesa 
reqnirea that yoo should at least taste each dish at all 
hazards. Yoo must do more than this, however, with the last 
portion of food yon ore given, which is always a bowl of rice, 
to fill ap any crevice that may remain. To show yonr 
appreciation of the feast yoa must, if yon accept this, finish 
eveiy grain. Occasionally the host will grant a reprieve and 
say that the rice need not be finished. Even high-class 
Chinese clear their bowls, which are not changed, by calmly 
throwing bones and pieces of gristle on the floor, and when 
eating and drinking they make noises which we wonld think 
disgnsting. fied paper napkins, five inches by two, are folded 
beside each gnest. 

When yoa think that a dinner is finished it is only for a 
time, during which cloths wmng ont in hot water are banded 
round for mopping the brow, and the stolidly deooroas girls who 
are hired to play and sing cease performing and come roond 
to fim and talk to you. Then a seoosd edition of edibles is 
pat apon the tables, and the refreshed gnests begin the attack 
(moe more. 

Hen always dine by themselves, bnt sometimes dinner- 
parties are given by ladies for ladies. An old medical maxim 
says that the stomach loves anrprises. If this be so, my 
stomach most have been greatly benefited by the two or three 
Chinese dinners I have attended, for that member was not 
only sorprised but astounded every now and then. It told 
m« afterwords, however, in its own unmistakable way, that 
the only half-cooked or raw vegetables that were mixed 
op in nearly all the dishes were anything bnt an agreeable 
surprise. 

Guests are arranged in parties of eight at tables on which 
ore DO cloths. Th^ help themselves with their chopstioks 
and little porcelain spoons from the dishes placed in the centre 
of the tables. When the host wonld compliment a guest he 
selects a titbit with his own chopsticks and pute it into the 
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guest's bowl, and the gnert does the sune in return. .. Guests 
also exdiange elegant extrscta in the same way. 

Those to the manner bom can do wonders with ohopaticki. 
A certain courtier was so expert that onee when a grain of rioa 
feu from the Emperor's lips be eanght it between his ohop- 
stiflkg as it fell. For this feat he was appointed to high 
office. 

The best thing that one gets at a Ohinese dinner is bird's- 
nest soap, bat aa the exoellanoe of turtle soap depends upon 
the things other than turtle that are pat into it, bo is it with 
bird's-nest aonp. The bird's nest is the least important part 
of it. Another soap which tastes better than it sounds is 
made of sea-slogs. 

The following dishes seem onrions to the for^gn diner-out in 
China : Frogs, smoked dnok, roofe of the months of pigs, soles 
of pigeon's feet, sinews of whale and of deer, sharks' fins, 
fish brains, fish with pickled fir-tree cones, bellies of &ah, roots 
of the lotos lily. Somatimes a hundred ohiokens will be killed 
to get their brains for one dish, or as many daoks for the sake 
of their tongues. Samshu, which is a spirit made of rioe, is 
aemi hot in beaatifbl little caps after each course. It tastea 
like beer and sherry or beer and whiskey mixed. 

After a Chinese dinner it is polite to look towards the 
host and eructate in his face. This indicates gratitude for the 
repletion which his hospitali^ has caused. Then there are 
set phrases that must be need. The host says that he ongU 
to be killed for the shabby way he has entertained his guest, 
and the gnest declares that he has been treated far better 
than he deserves, which is probably true. 

The Chinese profess only to eat two meals in the day, finr 
they do not ooont the " piece of heart," oonsigUng of some 
kind of cake and tea, which they take on rising in the morning 
or the snacks with which they solace themselves between the 
morning and erening big meals. 

The Chinese catch fl^ and game in ways that are daA but 
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ingeniotu. The; train otters and oormoraste to fish for them. 
They Toe boats on moonlight nights having wooden flaps at 
Qktii sidfia desoending to the water at a partionlar inclination, 
and painted white. The flah heing deceived hy the light 
reflected from these boards, leap upon them, and are tamed 
oter into the boat with a jerk. Eniopeana who have aeen 
the public latrines that sanoand Chinese fish-ponds admire 
the thrift they rere&l, bat say, "No fish, thank yon," at 
dinner. In the shops fish are kept alive in tanks. 

I have observed with interest an oyster-gatherer at work. 
To prevent sinking in the mad he kneels with one knee apon a 
boud and propels the vehicle with his other foot. No people 
eat aeaweeds so extensively as the Chinese. 

A Chinese shoots snipe from his hip with a gon that 
has no stock. Artificial decoy birds are often to be seen. 
Bioe steeped in samsha is sometimes left for wild dacks; 
the^ eat it, get drank, and ore oangbt in their caps. The 
ibllowing method is used on teetotal principles. Hollow 
gontda are thrown into the water and allowed to float abont. 
When the Mrds have become aocnstomod to these, men 
place ainiilar gornds over their heads, with holes to see and 
breathe throogh. Then wading quietly along, with their 
bodies immersed to above the shonlders, they approach the 
tnids, and poll them onder water by their legs in snooesaion, 

Toa see a great many people in China so thin that they 
look as if they had not even a bowing acqauntanoe with food. 
In many oases these animated skeletons spend npon opinm 
the little mon^ they have with which to nootish themselves. 
They literally *' eat smoke " — to nse their own expression. It 
may be tme that this indnlgeooe in moderation does as little 
barm as onr drinking in moderation; bat how difficult is 
moderation ! The Chinese themselves have a saying that " It 
is not the man who eats the opiami but the opiom that eats 
the man." Even if opium did not directly injure health, it is 
pemioioas, because it wastes so mach time and money. 
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What would Chioa be without its tea-gardena aad tea- 
hooBes ? yfhen a duBese pays a visit, he is inmiediately 
offered a cap of tea. When be inTttes a friend to come and 
see him, he nsea the fbrmnla, " The tea is read;." In the 
hot weather charitable people supply reoeptaoles from which 
any <me who likes can take tea. Tea is always ready where 
people are at work. 
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KBDIOINB AMD BUBOaBT 

OUsMa madleiiiM honUd»— Tlw7 onre, howaw, flit mmn who !■ Utod not 
todio— Andpefori^ttialniia — lArgedoMS— AnrtofflndlvMlitpartia — 
Doaad to doUh — A Chmuuui lorea free medlnneo — " It b hia pig " — 
" A little diagon inalda m« "— Truvtonnlne nwdiidnw— To glTC oonnga 
—Blood bnad—" Dragon'! elotlMi"—An old isnudf— Tlw dootor*! 
■hoi^A Mving of ConlnsiDS— Poliaa— Dos proportloiti— Thna olMaea 
of doeton — Foment bjr rMralli — Blmplea — Aonpnnetnre — Too pMlant — 
36kta ag^uit dooton—SapeistiUoai lamodiea. 

AT Canton there are echoolB where Chinese men and 
women are tau^t Western medicine, and similar ones 
are being started in otiier dtiea. The remedies, too, that are 
tued b; natire medical men in the treaty porta have been 
modified by contact with Europeans, but at a little distance from 
tJieee ports strange and extremely nast^ preparations Boefa as 
physicked onr Middle Ages are still prescribed. A missionary 
doctor told me that when called in to see a man suffering from 
fits be fbond him smelling white mice in a eaga, with a dead 
fiml fiutened on his cheat and a bnndle of grass attached to 
his feet. He had been informed that this would onre him. 

What do onr readers think of ^oe made of asses' sinews 
and of fowls' blood, of bears' gall, of shavings of the horn of 
a rhinoceros, of fimgos grown npon a coffin, of the dung of 
dogs, pigs, fowls, rabbits, pigeons, and of bats, as medicines? 
Cockroach tea cheers as little as it inebriates, but is belioTed 
to be medicinal. I have been toU that a bear's paw when 
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made into soap is a " number one " core for wind in the 
stomach. Other ailmenta are oared hj a decoction of the 
paws of monkeys. 

Toad's eyebrows piOYoke sneesing, and thos clear the head. 
For a sick stomach earth-worms are rolled in hone; and 
Bw&llowed alive. 

A boy was brought to a hospital of the London Mission 
with symptoms of feTer. The EsgUsb doctor not being at 
home, the boy was taken to a Chinese practitioner, who pre- 
scribed a decoction of three scorpions, to be taken internally. 
The patient was well next day, for as a Chinese proverb says, 
" Medicine cares the man who is &ted not to die." A recipe 
for ophthalmia, posted on the walls of Peking, ran as follows ; 
" Take three bright brass coins of the reign of Tao Ewang, 
boil them in water, and xun the lotion." 

" Pills made oat of a whole stag slaughtered with parity 
of purpose on a propitioos day " are considered valoable 
remedies. A preparation firom the antlers of deer is given to 
promote virility. So are the genital organs of a cat. For 
some diseases of ohildren centipedes are prepared. A Chinese 
dose of medioine will consist of as many as twenty packages, 
and a piU will sometimes be as large as the e^ of a 
pigeon. 

A friend of the writer asked an Irish coonbyman what 
medioine he had taken during a recent illness. "Troth, yonr 
honoar," was the reply, "I don't know; it was a sort of 
multum in parvo — the leas yoa take of it the better." Chinese 
mediune is seldom in parvo, bat the less yoa take of it the 
better. Sometimes, however, one sees medicines with a great 
repntation and hard to get, each as the excrement of 
mosqaitoes, sold in very small bottles. Ginseng is consideTed 
worth eight timea its weight in silver because of its " repairing 
qualities." A " Bupematural fulfilment of all desires " is the 
result claimed for certain red pills that are very small. 

A Viceroy of Canton is said to have been dosed to deatii by 
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a natiTfl medioine man. He was being boated by a German 
physicdan for inflammation of the bowels. Lest Chinese 
piaetitioners sboold spoil the case, the German did not leave 
the aiok man's room for a whole week. Then he ventured to 
go oat, and a Chinese came in and said to the Viceroy, "Ton 
are getting on veil, bnt yon will be onied mach sooner if yon 
will take a little remedy which I hara brought for yon." The 
*' little remedy " was a kettle fall of black staff. The Viceroy 
took three doses, and bad a rieeregal fdneral. 

A, Chinaman is nerer so pleased as when taking medioine, 
and the pleaanre of gettisg it, especially if it be qoinine for 
in>thing from a medical miasionary, overcomes his prejadioe 
■gainst foreign innovations. A man described certain pains 
and other symptoms, and asked for medicine for the patient. 
" Is it a man ? " asked the doctor. " No." " Is it a woman 
or a child 7" "Neither." Then one in the crowd interposed, 
and said, " U is his pig." 

The head Chinese clerk of a friend of mine said, " I have 
been vely sick fbr three dayel " "What has been wrong?" 
inqnirod my friend. " It was a little dragon inside me, bat 
I took some medicine, and it frightened it away." Chinese 
medicine woald frighten anything. 

Nothing is admitted to be beyond its power. An English- 
man becoming acquainted with a native practitioner, showed 
him with paternal pride his three fair-haired little girls. 
"Their oomplezions are beantifdl," said the Chinese, "but 
their hair is hardly dark enough. A dose taken three times a 
day from a bottle which I woald send would make a wonderfol 
improvement." He went on with more embarrassment, 
" There is another thing about them that I hardly like to 
mention." His friend reassured lum. " Well, if yoo will 
aQow me to say it, they are all of them girls. Now, I have 
at home some pills which if they take regularly for a conple 
of monies will tnm them into three as fine boys as fiither 
could wish for." 
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As infiuion from the bones of a tiger ifl beliered to oonfisr 
conTBge, stroigth, and agility. When the skin of a tiger has 
been obtained, many bones are sold onder its cover that neTor 
belonged to that species of animal. Near Ningpo s large 
tiger appeared. The chief magistrate, military mandarin, 
and a force of soldiers, frith two cannons, came to the attack. 
When the animal was killed, the magistrate claimed it, bat 
the military officer said that it was required for himself and 
his men. "It is onr dnty to be brave, and what better recipe 
can yoQ snggest for conrage than sonp made from tiger's 
bones? " Soldiers eat the calves of the legs and tiie hearts 
of executed robbers to absorb their strength and courage. 

In 1887 it was announced in the Peking QazetU that the 
skin and bones of a palace elephant that had died were to be 
kept "for His Majesty's use" when unwell. Flour balls 
steeped in the blood of executed criminals, and called " blood 
bread," are occasionally sold to core consumption. 

In Uie Shamghai Coarier and Gazette (November, 1876) 
mention is made of a son cutting a piece of flesh from his 
left arm and boiling it down as a core for his mother, who was 
dangerously ill. The Peking Oazette records an identical act 
which a daughter performed for a sick father. 

A friend of mine who had killed a snake in Hong Eong 
was asked by a Chinaman for a bit of it. " What for? " 
" Me boil him and eat him ; he makee me cunning and wise." 
" Dragon's clothes," as the skins of snakes are called, are in 
great request as medicines. So are the skins of armadilloes. 

It is strange that such a clean thing as the peel of an 
orange should be given as medicine in China, bat it is, and 
that so commonly that yoo get an orange a few cash lower 
price if yon do not take the peeL 

The bite of a eobra or other snake is said to be counter- 
acted by Booking np and swallowing water through an old 
tobaooo pipe. 

Here is the old remedy, " a hair of the dog that bit yon," 
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in a prefloription : " For a dog's bite, cstoh the dog, pnll oat 
a few of his hairs and work them into a paste with a little 
lime and oil ; apply the paste to the wound." The lime and 
oil may be of some ase, bat the hair is what is believed in. 

Summer brings " dog days " literally in China, for at the 
oonunencement of that season people eat dog-meat as a 
]m>phylaGtic against illness. 

The ooQBulting-room of the cheaper practitioner is a booth 
or tent at a fltreet-comer or in a court of a temple. You 
know it by the long strings of extracted teeth that bang up. 
On one string I noticed two pieces of jaw-bone, which were 
not teasBDring. There are also dried snakes, many roots, 
bits of bark, onrions herbs, and oat^)f-the-common dried fruit. 
Things of no value are made to appear mystically medicinal 
by b^ng wrapped in silk and stored in small boxes enclosed 
in larger ones. Those little bottles oontain substances that 
are valued only becanse they are rare and hard to get. The 
walls are stuck over with plasters that have done their duty 
and been returned by grateful patients in testimony of their 
efiBdeQcy. 

Outnde the doctor's shop there is a crowd hoping to see 
an operation, and no doubt these idlers help patients to bear 
without a moan, and often with sweet smiles, the burning, 
nipping, punching, puncturing, and other tortures which witii 
nmple faith they pay to have inflicted npon them. Certainly 
burning and pinching may draw out inflammation, and are 
cheaper than the oroton oil and other things which we nse for 
that purpose. When a coolie has a cold in his head, he nijMi 
with two coina the flesh on the bridge of his nose and gets, or 
thinks that be gets, relief by so doing. 

In China the distinction between a su^^n and a phyaieian 
is drawn by calling the former an outside doctor and the latter 
an inside one. An "outer doctor" out off the two ends of 
an arrow that had gone throng a man's arm and pat a 
plaster on either wound. " Bat," objected the patient, " the 
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rest of the utow is still there. " That," auBwered tiie 
medico, " is not my bneiiiefifl ; you mast get an inner doctor if 
yoa VBnt it remoTod." 

Queer, too, are the expressions used in desoribing diseases. 
A Chinaman will tell yoa that be has a pain in " the east side 
of bis stomach." Talking of this last organ, we may 
mention that the Chinese think that the stomach is the seat 
of intellect. It oertainl; has a great influence upon oar 
mental efForts. 

Confucins said that it is the daty of OTery nun to return 
Ua body to the earth as whole as when it came from his 
mother's womb. In deference to this dictum, Chinese 
snq^eons do not dissect dead snlijects, and are in conseqnenoe 
ignorant of the location of even Uie largest visoera. They 
only practise external snrgeiy, and will allow an arm or a 1^ 
to mortify rather Uian amputate it. If a Chinese in a European 
hospital is advised by the soi^ieon to have a limb eat off, be 
will sometimes ask the sorgeon how many dollars will be 
given to him for allowing it to be done. 

tee reason why Chinese soldien have a tendeni^ to ran 
away in battle is no doubt beoanse any mntilation of the body 
is considered an act of disrespeet to the parents from whom it 
was received. Our doctors are content with feeling the pulse 
in one wrist, but Chinese medical men feel both wrists, and 
reoognise 481 distinct pulses. They think that the right 
wrist reveals the state of the lungs and liver, and the left that 
of the heart. This last oi^^, tbf^ say, is the husband, and 
the longs are the wife, and they ought to act in hannony. 
Sboold the patient be a lady, her wruts are allowed to appear 
beneath the screen behind which she reclines, so that tiie 
pulse may be felt. So little do the Chinese guard against 
inHMstitm that a woman will wash the rice for her family in 
the same stagnant pool at which another woman is washing 
the bedclothes of a cholera patient. Chinese practitioners 
say that the tops of plants cure the head and upper parts of a 
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man uid its lower parts hiB lover parts. They attribute all 
diseases to ooU and bot inflnenoes. If tbe tongae be white, 
tiie patient ia nnder the cold iuflnence; if yellow, he is under 
tiie hot influence. If the centre of the tongue be white and 
the edges yellow, be is under tbe oold influence inside, and 
his skin is under tbe hot and vice vena. A proper 
proportion, too, must also be maintained between earth, 
metal, fire, wood, and watw, the five elements of which sian's 
body is thought to be oomposed. There must also be due 
proportion between diynesa and moisture. 

No diploma of any kind is required to practise medicine. 
Doctors in China may be dirided into three olasBes — those 
who haTe fiuled at tbe literary examinationa, those who hare 
inherited preacriptions, and those who are mere quacks. It 
has been said that it is the practice of physicians in Europe 
to put that of which they know little into that of which they 
know less. How much more terribly true is this of Chinese 
medicine-men I In China, erea more than in our own 
oountry, tbe sura doctor is Death, for he only pays one visit. 

The Chinese believe in paying physicians by results. 
When the last emperor was attacked by smaU-poz, an 
improrement in his symptoms brought a shower of gifts 
and hononrs on the Court physicianB. Of these, however, 
they were stripped when, the disease taking a fatal turn. 
His Majesty "ascended on a dragon to be a gneat on 
high." 

The fee of an ordinary Chinese doctor (known as " horse- 
hire ") ranges from five cents to half a dollar ; but whatever 
it is it is wrapped np in red paper bearing the inscription 
" golden thanks." 

As the medico frequently makes up his own medicine, it is 
his interest to put into them many and expensive ingredients. 
These are criticised by the friends of the sick person. Could 
not this and that item be done without 7 Sometimes after 
ooBsulting aloud, even in the presence of the patient, they 
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will decide that it is better not to pay bo mnoh for physio, but 
to let the disease nm its oonrse and spend the money on a 
good coffin and fine fdneral. 

Notwithstanding what has been said about Chinese medi- 
cines, it is a paradoxical fact that they aometimeB core. 
They are largely composed of simples, and in re&renoe to the 
physical body as well as to the body politic and to the sonl, 
simples are often the best remedies. The Chinese hare this 
wise maxim, "One sleepless ni^t cannot be compensated 
by ten nights of sleep." They used aneesthetioB long before 
these were dreamt of in Europe. 

Aonpnnctnre is one of the nine branches of medical science 
recognised by the Chinese. There are 867 markings on the 
ancient copper figures of the human body that are kept to 
guide acupuncturists in their work. Some of these operators, 
however, seem only to follow their own sweet will as regards 
the places where they insert their hot and cold needles. I 
have beard of a man b^ng pricked underneath his tongue fbr 
an aUack of diarrhcea. No hesitation is felt in thrusting a 
needle into a patient's liver oi stomach. 

Once, at Shangai, I joined a crowd in a temple court and 
saw a man acupunctured for a swollen leg. About a dozen 
needles, like sewing-machine ones, were driven into the limb. 
On the top of each needle oiled tow, or something of the kind, 
was fastened and lighted. When the needles became red-hot 
the flesh fizzled as though a beef-steak were being cooked. 
Superior to pain, the patient chatted and laughed with the 
bystanders. 

Quacks deal much in aonpunotm^, as may be seen by the 
following case that came before the Hong Eong police court : 
On a Saturday afternoon when a tallyman called Li Tong was 
returning firom work he was accosted by another Chinaman, who 
told him he was in consnmption, and that the best thing he 
conld do was to see a physician to whom he would introduce 
him. The tallyman said that he suffered no pain, but 
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WHS indneed after Bome pargasaioa to go to the doctor's boose. 
The physician examined him with bits of scrap iron, told his 
patient to gaze at the oeiling, pricked his chest with a needle, 
and dropped the needle on the floor before the tallyman looked 
down. " Now," he said, " the $18.40 yon gave me was for 
placing the needle in yonr chest. Z want $S more before I 
can take the needle ont!" The tallyman was wild with 
terror, and imagined he had razors in his chest, althongb the 
needle, said to be in his chest by the doctor, was qnickly 
picked np and hidden away. Li Tong said he wonld retnm 
with the money, ran home, told his people of the needle, and 
as they already knew what tricks these doctors perform, a 
gang of them, indnding the tallyman, returned to interview 
the doctor. As soon as they entered they demanded the 
return of the tlS.40, and as the doctor refused, a police* 
man was sommoned, and the physioiaD was placed in 
oostody. 

It is disheartening the way the Chinese, after experiencing 
the benefit of Western treatment, will go back to their own 
remedies the next time they have an attack of the same 
sickness. An American medical man told me that he found 
a serrant of his whom he had twiee treated saccessfolly for 
ferer and agoe, haTing bis back scraped with a sharp spoon 
as a connter-irrit&nt the next time be was attacked by it. It 
vexed my friend to see skin and flesh scraped oS, for he knew 
that the boy wonld be prevented from working for days. 

Some Chinese are too patient when sick. A man will kill 
himself by not having his disease attended to in time because 
he waa too busy or becaose it might have cost something to 
do BO. A patient who was being treated in a mission hospital 
fbr an ulcerated neok mentioned, on Cm eighteenth day, that 
his leg prevented him from sleeping. Upon examination it 
was foond that he bad there another terrible nicer. 

Chinese medical men, like their brothers elsewhere, have 
to pat op with a considerable amoont of chaffing. Here is a 
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Joe Millflr on the subject taken from a popular book. The 
Sing of Purgatory Bent liotora to earth to bring to him some 
akilfol physioiKa, " Yon mmt loc^ for one," said the King, 
'* at whoBe door there are no spirits of disembodied patients." 
The lietors vent off, but at the house of mvery doctor they 
visited there were crowds of wailing ghosts hangJTig aboat. 
At last they found a doctor at whose door (here was only a 
lin^e shade, and eried oat, "This man is evidently the 
skilfol one we are in search of." On inquiry, howerer, they 
discovered that he had only started practise the day before. 

When a Chinese physician has been long nnsnccessfu] 
he retiies and oonsolea himself with the adage that " Then 
is medicine fbr sickness, but none for &te." 

Then there are many kinds of faith-healing and saper- 
stitioufl remedies. Taoist priests an hired to recite formnla, 
ring bells, and manipulate bowls of water, candles, joss-sticks, 
and curions charms. Sometimes the funily stipulate that one 
of these reverend gentlemen shall ascend barefooted a ladder 
the rounds of which oonaiBt of swords or long knives, with the 
edges upwards, and go through hie exorcisms at the top. 

At temples of what are called " Doctor Gods " piles of 
written or printed prescriptions are numbered and kept in 
stock. A person, after praying and lighting a joss-stick, 
shakes out from a iecq)taflle one of several bamboo slips 
with numbers on them. In retom for cash the temple- 
keeper gives a prescription having on it the number that 
oonesponds. If faith is not placed in these cat-and-dried pre- 
scriptions, the priests are soinetimes paid to bring the god out 
in his ohair to look fbr the kind of herbs that will exactly suit 
the ease. 

In the presence of oholera people sometimes praotiBe vege- 
tarianism as a religious exercise, which cannot be very good 
for them considering the dirty way Chinese vegetables are 
cultivated. 

£ven as educated Confnoianist will tell you that he has 
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emed an tche in his stomach b; reading a Ghineae translation 
of • oartain BaddhiBt fiacred book. 

When a Chinese recovers he often thanks his stars rather 
than medieal treatment, becanse there is a widespread belief 
thmt the fire elements of which a man's bod; is thought to be 
composed are connected with the five principal planets, the 
twenl^-eight lonar mansions, &o. 

A relatiTe or friend of a sick person will risit a temple and 
boat the drnm, which notifies to the god that there is urgent 
need of his help. To ensnre that the god hears, sometimes 
one or both of hia ears are tickled. Then the part of the 
image is mbbed which oorresponda with the part of the body 
of the sick person affected, and the applicant proceeds to 
state the ciroomstanceB of the case, that the man has sereral 
children or aged parents, and so on, depending npon his 
recoreiy. On returning to the sick person's hoTue the snppli- 
eaot brings some ashes taken from the censer standing before 
the image. These are done np in red paper and placed in 
the censer belcmging to the honsehold, and incense and 
Handles are daily homed before them nntil the sick person 
either reeorers or dies. I have often seen holy water brought 
away from a temple to be boiled with tea and drunk as a 
eertain eure. Spells writtoi on paper are burned and the 
ashes put into water and taken as medicine. 

The si^t of a mother making a fire of paper in honour of a 
god and waving over it a small garment of her sick child is 
very eommon in China. She thinks that this helps its 
reeovery. There are many ourious methods in use for 
bringing back the spirit of health iato the empty garment 
of a sick person. Cnrioos, too, is the health almanack. This 
is a small book said to have been made long ago by the 
head of the Taoist priests. It contains a list of days, with 
directions what to (k> on each of them to ward off the evil 
Bpiritethat inflict diseases upon children. 
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OBIRBBB OLOTHBB 

Huif cluuigM of r^mant rBqnirad — FrinM Olwn — Speoiol olothM tor tmxj 
important oocMlon—OhineM olothM h* in lukii; raapAeti bettar thkn 
onn — LftdiM, Uka Inieots, ihoiild mar blight eoloan — Oolontfl not 
thoo^t to kill each othar— OBoiBl diatlnctions—A mandaiin'a uiawer 
— Faai — Fooketi — Boota and ihoea — H^-dreadng— Oraamanta aai 
paint— Dnai of the poor-^ CUnaman'a fa^at— Tha qnana— Baatda. 

FASHEOKS in ChinaBe clothes ohangs, bat, onlike our 
{uhions, they last mneh longer than do the garments. 
There are reguIatioBB made by law and costom as to cut and 
material from which aeither man nor woman Tentnres to 
depart. Erery official must asmme his Bommer or winter 
ooBtome on a day specified in the Peking Oaxette, Even if 
he do not " care a button " himself for these things he has 
to wear a particalarkind of bntton npon his cap, and no other. 

Biob Chinamen have as many clothes as have ladies of 
foahion in the West, and experience self-respect accordingly. 
One of them related with pride that when he went on a nsit 
to a foreign country the Costom Honse officers woold not 
belieTB that his mnltitodinoos garments were sll for his own 
use, and were not intended for sale. 

Owing to the many temperatnres of a day in China these 
changes of raiment are required. On a cold winter's morning 
a Chinaman puts on jacket after jacket, sometimes thickly 
wadded ones, too, until he looks like an old-clo' man or a 
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Dotton ball. When the day becomes warm he takea the jackets 
off according to taste, and is fonnd behind the counter of his 
shop stripped to the waist aa in summer. When evening 
approaches on go the jackets, and he becomes the same 
dimensions as in the morning. A Chinaman speaks of a daj 
as a " three, fonr, or six coat cold da;." Most coolies keep 
their legs and feet bare all the winter. One of them when 
asked by an Englishman if these parts did not feel oold 
replied, " No more than yonr foce." " My bee has been 
exposed since I was bom," said the Britisher, " Me all 
face," retorted the Chinese. 

The story goes that at the coronation of King Edward, 
Prince Chen, who came from Peking, said to Mr. Chang, the 
Chinese Minister in London, " Why is it that yoa do not 
dress more richly, and why do yon not also provide richer 
dresaes for Madame Chang, yoor wife, and for the members 
of yonr suite, for the credit of China, at the Coort of St, 
James's ? " " Prince," answered Mr. Chang, " my allowance 
from Peking is so maoh. I am a poor man. Why shoold I, 
therefore, dress better than my means aUow ? " 

There are special clothes for every important occasion. If 
a Chinaman meet yon on New Year's Day in his ordinary 
clothes he will not-salate, bnt will apologise and say that he 
will retom to pay his respects when properly attired. " The 
ancient kings," said the old books, " shook their clothes and 
ruled the world," and ever since the question of clothes has 
been an important one in China. After self-a^joatment and 
purification, Confaoins pats carefol regulation of dress in his 
enomeration, of the things that enable a sovereign to role 
righteoosly. For ceremonial occasions, well-ta-do Chinamen 
pat on garment after garment of rich silk, which prevent any- 
thing like rapid movement. Their coats are bo long that 
they look like women's gowns, and the sleeves of these are 
about a foot longer than the tips of the fingers of those who 
wear them. In winter they loll about in heavily-wadded, for- 
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lined olotbeB as if they were in bed. Ajid yet in many 
reBpects CMnese clothes are handBomer and more eoDTenient 
than are ours. It is generally admitted that women, like 
inseofa, should wear bright ooloora, bat 8o should men, and 
thia they do in China, and it adds to the cheerfalneBS of life. 
Nor are colours thought to kill eaoh other. Yon see men 
arrayed as fearlessly as parrots in bright green and bloe, 
accompanied by deep scarlet, pniple, lilac, or orange. The 
dress which a Chinese gentleman most commonly wears is a 
dark pnrple silk enter jacket over a bright blue gown. An 
" angelic stork " worked on the back and breast of bis robe 
denotea a mandarin of the first rank ; a pheasant, one of the 
second rank ; and nine other kinds of birds mark nine descend- 
ing degrees of civil rank. Military grades are indicated by 
embroidered animals. The summer hat of o£Scials ia made of 
finely woven straw ; in winter it is trimmed with far. The 
wife of a mandarin has an embroidered robe moch resembling 
that of her hosband. Underneath there is, on grand occa- 
sions, a petticoat, also embroidered, which by means of wire 
is made to hang sqnare before and behind. This is well seen 
when the lady is invited to lay aside her skirt as we ask one to 
pat off her cloak. Like her husband, a mandarin's wife has 
a pearl or bead necklace, the original of which is the eighteen 
or one hnndred and eight beads of the Baddhist rosary. Some 
mandarins are veiy particular about the way their better 
halves or, as they wonld say in China, their worse halves, axe 
turned oot. A veiy high one was surprised in the act of 
paintii^ his wife's eyebrows. He was sent for by the 
Emperor and asked if the report were true. "Yes, your 
Majesty," he answered; "but what isUiere frivolous in that? 
Is not everything allowed between man and wifie ? " The 
Son of Heaven was Batisfied with the reply. 

In Bonuner all Chineee have fans, even a soldier on active 
service, and a criminal going to execution. Charitable people 
supply them for nothing to the poor. There are masonline 
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and fBmiiime fans ; 1ih» fcamer folds np ; the latter is a fixed 
fan of ftethera oi painted sUk, said hj a poetess to be 
pecttliarty appropriate to woman, becanse, like her, it is mnoli 
songlit after in spring and simunflr, bnt tossed contraaptnonsly 
aside in the days of snttmm. Many Uterati do not bi^ 
piotored ^na, bnt bUnk ones, upon which they get dis- 
tinguished people to paint or write something as we do in 
albums. A man of means carries his fan in a worked dlk 
sheath attached to his girdle, a coolie in the neck of his 
iaoket. Other appendages to the girdle are a purse, a watoh- 
case, a ssoff-box, and sometimes a knife and a pair of chop- 
sticks. A hoy generally follows, catiying a long pipe and a 
tobacco-pouch. 01d-&Bhioned Chinese who have no pockets, 
exeept, perhaps, small ones for their watches, nse their long, 
wide sleeves as a snbstitate. Instead of saying that So-and- 
so " pocketed the book," they would say that he " sleered 
it." The crown of an nptnmed hat ra the space between cap 
and head are made to hold unconsidered trifles. Coolies find 
tiiat the inside of their ears aflbrds snffioient acccmunodation 
for their cash. Troosers of the same bright colour and rich 
mat^ial as their jackets come down to the " lily feet " of 
ladies. Upon these last hoof-like daformitieB they wear 
beaatifolly embroidered wrapping cloths, and over these 
shoes which are seldom more than two inches long. A 
woman nearly always makes her own shoes. If a girl's feet 
have not been bound, she will sometimes wear attached to the 
middle of the sole of her shoe a dump of wood. This makes 
her walk in much the same way as if her feet had gone 
through the distorting operation of &shion. 

The Chinese man's hoot is a kind of golosh of doth, satin, 
or other material (never leather), with a sole an inch thick, 
unyielding at the instep. Kags, paper, and almost anything 
go to the composition of these thick soles. They have been 
made even of Bibles. A man sent to several missionaty 
sooieties to say that he could place to advantage any number 
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of Bibles in GhiaeBe. Bules of them were sent for the good 
of sonls, bat it wss Boles that got them. MissioiuirieB fbnnd 
them in the staffing of boots and shoes. 

Yoa seldom see women in a Chinese crowd. The Isdifls of 
the lily feet most remain in the aeolnsion of their homes, or 
be carried through the street in closel; covered ehairs. Those 
yon do see have bare heads, their maoh greased bat seldom 
washed bur being parted in sereral places on the crown and 
ornamented with artificial flowers, with bntterflies made of 
jade, with gold pins, and with pearls. Each district haa its 
own style. At Fooohow, for instance, the women are not 
more noticeable for the silTei hoops in their ears than they 
are for the three silTet things like paper-kmTcs that keep 
their hack hur in its place. The bair of Manohn matrons 
projects on both sides from the head like the long wings of a 
bat. The tresses of some women resemble teapot handles 
sticking oat from three to six inches behind their heads. A 
gold ornament representing a phoenix is sometimes worn, tha 
wings horering and the beak of the bird hanging orer the 
forehead. After a certain time of life a woman wears a silk 
wiai^er or embroidered band whioh crosses the forehead and 
fastens behind the ears. In the eoitre thore is often a large 
pearl. 'Vt^ows hare only white flowers in their hair. 

Maidens brash their hair back and wear it in a qoene like 
the men, or &st«ied in a ball on Uie side of their heads. 
When they marry they comb the front hair over the brow in a 
straight fringe and fasten the back part in a roll. When th^ 
are only a month old the beads of babies are shaved and a 
feast given to celebrate the event. On this occasion master 
baby receives snch presents as head-dresses of different kinds, 
and a silver label to hang on his breast. When his locks 
grow they are again shaved, only tofts on either side being 
left that make him resemble a tadpole. 

Jade ornaments are to Chinese women what diamonds are 
to Eoropean. For a pair of vivid green earrings or bracelets 
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as mooh aa five or six handred pounds will 1>e paid. Poorer 
women haTs to content themHelTes with imitAtiona. Many 
gentlemen wear rings and bracelets of jade or of some per- 
fumed stone. 

Chinese ladies pnt colour thiok upon their cheeks and lips, 
and there is no deception aboat it. The only time rouge 
and ghastly white powder are dispensed with is when in 
monming and on the day of marriage. It is thought that 
eyebrows should be arched like a rainbow or shaped like a 
willow-leaf, so with tweezers ladies remove hairs which 
Btraggla out of the required oorve and complete the delusion 
with paint and charcoal. 

The garments of both sexes of the poor resemble each other, 
almost the only difference being that the woman's jacket is 
rather longer. They are gener^y made either of blue cotton 
or of a dark brown material which looks like oil silk. The 
buttons are made with a needle and thread like those used in 
England before the reign of Elizabeth, 

House boys, shoisQen, and wotkers who in Britain would 
not be BO particular, wear spotlessly white stockings, and at 
their ankles they fosten very neatly the ends of their doable 
trousers, or rather of the long leggings which they wear over 
fcronaers. These are attaohed to the girdle at the waist ; 
bat there is a void space behind that presents an untidy 
appearance. 

The large shield-like hats of coolies, their rain-ooats made 
of pahn-leaTea, and their rope sandals are sensible and 
inexpensive. They wear straw gauntlets to protect their 
sleeves, though these are scarcely worth protecting. 

The Chinese have a saying that " Three-tenths of beao^ 
is beaaty, and seven-tenths is dress," and yet even when they 
clothe themselves in their best there is generally something 
wanting. A man is walking in a religions or other procession 
in gorgeoos silks and satins ; you look at his lower limbs, and 
perhaps yoo see dirty, shabby pantaloons peeping oat from 
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under the imposed finery. Yon were not meant to look 
there! 

It is recorded that Confdoina nsed to wear a sleeping dress 
half ae long again as hia bod;. The modem Ohinese does 
not imitate him in this. He either aleepa in his day clothes 
or, stripping some of these off, wraps himself in a qnilt and 
pillows his head upon a small stool of bamboo ot a leather- 
covered block of wood. 

In the morning a Chinaman b^ins his toilet bj taking a 
lai^ mng, a silver tongae-scraper, a tooth-bmsh, or a bit of 
willow twig into the oonrtyard and deans his tongae and 
teeth with mnoh splattering and clearing of his throat. 
Then a handmaid pours hot water into a small copper or brass 
basin resting npon a stand and brings the fomily ot hotel rag. 
With this her master rabs hia faoe, neok, and hands. Nothing 
now remains to be done bat to tie his drawers at the ankles, 
put OB an outward jacket or long robe, and hitch himself ap 
generally. 

In 1644, when the Manchus conqnered the Chinese, they 
imposed the towchang, or pig-tail, as a sign of anbjection. Of 
course it was nnpopular at first ; but it became a badge of 
hononr and of respectability when a law was enacted that no 
one in prison or who was guilty of crime should wear it. 
Now, to call a man " woo peen," or tailless, is to insnlt him 
greatly. As a pnnishment the queae is sometimes out off a 
malefactor. Whui he gets out of prison he generally fastens 
on a &lse one. This is convenient, for if wanted again and 
caught he can leave the loosely fastened appendage in the 
policeman's hutd and escape. 

There are man; uses to which a queue is put. In a street 
fight the combatanU hang on to eaoh other's qneaes. A 
raconteur supplements manual gesture with his qneiie. A 
queue is sometimes plied as a tawse upon the backs of 
refractory boys. It serves as a noose in which a suicide can 
strangle himself and a handle for palling taut the neck of a 
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man being decapitated. Doea a CbinamtD wiat to explain 
foreign aaironom; ? He Patens a weight to the end of bis 
qneae and whirls it round hia head to illuBtrate the reroln- 
tiooB of the planets ronnd the son. A Chinanian desireB his 
qneoe to be aa long a» possible, and for this pnipose perhaps 
ha QBes as mnoh hair, not hie own, as the average British 
woman does in dressing her (?) hair. The qnene is also 
dongsted by black braid or, in case of mourning, by white or 
bloe. Yoangboyswear red, the Inofcy colour. A well-developed 
towchang resembles the tail of a cow rather than of a pig, and 
is not ill-looking. So maoh time, however, is spent in its 
grooming that Chinese reformers say tht^ it is a drain on the 
resomrces of the nation, and ought to be abolished. Many of 
tbem are cntting off their towohangs. Coolies twine their 
qnenee ronnd their heads when at wortc, but it is good manners 
for them to let them down in the presence of a superior. 

The women of China were less obedient to Manehn man- 
dates than were the men. Th^ were ordered to give up the 
custom of binding the feet of their daughters, but they paid no 
attention to the edict. It never has been easy to get women 
to obey. 

Chinamen do not seem to be able to grow hair on the lip or 
ehin as readily as they do on the back of their heads. Then 
social usage only allows a mas to have a beard when he is 
fbrty years old, or when he becomes a grandfather. This, 
together with the Chinese respect for age, causes any one 
with a long beard to be greatly venerated. A man with a 
nice beard puts over it a b^ every night and keeps it neat 
with a small comb which he always carries with him. An 
Emperor noticed that the beard of one of his ministers was 
finer than his own. He asked him what he did tor it. The 
minister said that he did so-and-so — any amount of opera- 
tions. Then said the Emperor, " If you spend so much time 
on your beard you have little time left for your duties. I 
de^vdeyoa." 
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CHAPTER Xm 

HOUSES AHD OABDRNS 

The height ol imporUnanoa— A patiUrohftl •numpDMnt— Id hatrnm^ iritb 
BunoDndiDgB — loaide % bonse— No ooDoeklmsiit — Houses u oueom- 
lortabls monll; m the; krs phjaioail; — Chuig Knng — ChineM inu — 
Eooae-boato — The TAmsn — No Tspabi — A potter's field — Luidie^* 
Swdenlng — The homa harmit — Floral oklendua. 

IT is thooght the liei^t of inpeitineDce for a Chinese to 
live in a hoosd higher than the wall of the town in which 
the house is aitnated. Even official and rich people are 
content with one-storied dwellings. When for family and 
other reasons they wish to extend, they add oonrtyard to 
conrtfBrd until there is a patriarchal encampment. Ptctnres 
of European houses of four and five stories sorpriae the 
Celestials. They wonder if it is the smallneBa of oar oonntty 
that eompelfl as to build so high. 

Betired offidals and other well-to-do people generally 
reside in or near towns for protection. And they are careful 
not to display wealth upon their honses lest it should be 
taken from them. They know that " the elephant is killed 
on account of his ivory." A man with a reputation for riches 
might be asked, for instance, to pay a tax on the lend he 
bought during the year. " I bought no land." " Well, but 
yon might or should have done so ; therefore pay up." 

Bat though the hooses of the wealthy are not showy, they 
are always in harmony with their surroundings. A China- 
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man midentands the fitness of thinga, and would not build a 
hooBe that would offend or degrade public taste. It mnst be 
good to look at. 

A tent type of arcbiteettire prevails ereiTwhere in temple, 
in palace, and in private life. The tiled laob often asBome 
beantifal onrres, and the oomers are ornamented with dragons 
and other grotesque flgores. Windows only look into oonrt- 
yards whioh are ranged one behind another. Until lately, 
when glass is beginning to be need, the windows were always 
filled with paper or groond oyster-shells which overlap each 
other. A high wall sorronnds every mansion, in order to 
Becnre it from fire and robbers. 

The entemce to this class of house is by a triple gate 
leading through a garden. Under the projecting eaves hang 
paper lanterns having on them the name and titles of the 
householder and perhaps those of some of his ancestors. 
These names and titles are also inscribed in gilt letters npon 
red boards. The sides of the colonnades are embellished 
with quotations on red paper. Door bells are unknown in 
the interior of China. Yon shont " Lai " (" Come here "), 
and the porter opens the lai^ middle door or a side one, 
aoeording to your social position. 

The doors face to the south and south-west, to catch the 
summer breese and the winter son. Passing through an 
outer portico or hall, which consists of pillars and an 
onamental roof, yoa enter the reception hall. In the eeatn 
ot this, chairs with straight bads are arranged, with small 
tables between each pair. Near the chairs are placed deep 
B[attoonB, which are rendered necessaty by the universal habit 
of smoking. The reception hall generally looks on to a 
eonrtyard filled with orange, eamelia, or azalea trees, growing 
in large pots placed npon stone pedestals. 

The front oaurtyard of a grand hoose is open to any one 
who may choose to wander in ; a desire to exclude strangers 
would be held to a^ne that there was something wrong going 
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on whioh the owner wished to conceal. The gneBt-room hu 
only three wrUb, the whole of the &ont being open to the 
court. It was this Eastern arrangement which enabled the 
"woman who was a sinner" and the others to approach the 
Lord Jesna Christ as He " sat at meat." 

To the right and left of the reception hall there are with- 
drawing and dining-rooms. Beantifiil scrolls banng on them 
felicitoiis words, rich hangings, and long shaped pictnres of 
historioal scenes adorn the walls. The floors are of mad, 
wood, or tiling, with no rags or catpets opon them. In the 
drawing-room may often be seen a gilt and carred box. This 
contains the patents of nobili^ or eommisaions to offices 
held by the proprietor. The Chinese are fond of oolleoting 
old and curious things, and the cabinets of many rich 
indiridnals at Peking and Canton are worth seeing. 
Eoropeans may fancy that tiiey pick np bargains at these 
places, bat they only get rnbbisb which Chinese ooUectors 
h»Te refosed. 

Porcelain Tases and oopper tripods are everywhere. 
Bonqnets of flowers are considered volgar, bnt sin^ 
specimens which are meant to he separately enjoyed adorn 
parte of rooms. 

The doorways that lead from one part of a house to another 
are often circular or in the shape of a leaf. When doors are 
not necessary these &noy-shaped openings are oorered with 
silk or doth hangings or with bamboo blinds. 

The bedrooms are more sanitary than onrs are becanse 
th^ contain leas fnmitnre. More attention, however, is paid 
to the oarring of the beds than to their comfort. Snt it is 
not only the fnmitnre that is carved. Wood carving adorns 
Uie cornices of the rooms and the pillars of the doorways. 
There are no ceilings in the rooms, only rafters. 

In nearly every honse there are three small shrines, above 
or before which stand oandlestiokB made of pewter, flower- 
vases, and inoense-bnmers. At the threshold is one, perhaps. 
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to the Earth Gods, before which at erening time red tapers 
and meease-stiekB are bamed. Then within, generally in 
the reception hall, stand the Ancestral Tablets and the altar 
of the Kitchen God with an ererTborning light before them. 
And of eooTBe there is an image or picture of the God of 
'Wealth, for that in China, as also perhaps in Enj^and, is the 
best Barred of all gods. 

In the absence of artificial means for heating their rooms, 
the Chineee frequently oany with them r little store. In the 
north of China whole families sleep together dniing the 
winter upon a heated platform called a "kimg." The warmth 
of this kang is said to comfort " like a mother," bnt it most 
be as irritating as a step-mother also, for it nearly always 
contains a multitade of tiny monsters to which the Chinese 
are too mnoh accostomed to complain. 

Keronne has " oaoght on " in China more, perhaps, than 
any other foreign novelty, bnt oil made of beans, ootton-seed, 
and peannts is still nsed. It has little more illominating 
power tiian to make the darkness of the booses at night 
visible. One advantage is that the good old foshion of going 
to bed idien it is dark eontinnea. 

We have never seen a dwelling belonging to the poorer 
class of people that conld be tmthfiilly described as a " neat 
cottage." There is a place for everything, certainly, for 
things which with ns would be in onthonses are kept in the 
honses themselves, bnt as certainly everything ia not in its 
{dace. Bather, beds, benches, and tables may be seen mixed 
np with weaving-looms, spinning-wbeels, jars of grain, farm- 
ing implements, and other things that we do not expect to 
find in a bedroom or sitting-room. Probably people like to 
personally watch their things, for where walls are made <A 
adobe or mnd it is easy for thieves to dig throngh and steal. 
Nor can property-owners have mnoh confidence in the looks 
and |ffimitive method of chaining doors that are in nse. 

In Chinese -poorer dwellings there are no chimneys, or only 
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Yoej smAlI ones, and the staUiB and grass whioh heat the 
oooking-boiler (the " grass which to^ay is, and to-morrow is 
oast into the otbq ") nuke much disagreeable smoke. The 
benches that serre for ohairs are oncomfortably narrow. A 
mat laid on a eon^e of boards or on a rattan &ame, and a 
mosquito curtain of hempen olotii, oonstitnte a bed. 

From an Occidental point of Tiew, Chinese faousea are 
models of discomfort. They are cold in winter, hot in 
sommer, and smoky all the year round. Everywhere thoe 
are dnnghta. The doors with double leaves ire a bad 
protection, even if they were kept shot, bat (hey never are. 
It would be a falsehood if a man in China pat on his office 
door the words " Everybody doses the door bat you." Small 
houses have no windows, or only paper cmes, which will not 
ke^ ont wind, rain, snn, heat, or dust. 

When foreigners experience the discomforts of Chinese 
abodes, they say that the people who lire in them are not 
civilised. This,however, is, as the author of "Chinese Charac- 
teristics" says, to confound comfort with civilisatioo. The 
England of Shakespeare and Elisabeth was civilised, but it 
was not comfortable) judged by a twentieth-century standard. 

Many houses, too, are as uncomfortable moral^ as they 
are physically. 

'• Two aaM U)d ona moaH, 
Two woman in one houae, 
Two dogf to ona bona, 
Win not Bgrae Iwg." 

This is as tme in China aa in other countries, and it is the 
role in China for two or three generattons of women to live in 
one house. No wonder that the Chinese have deified Chang 
Kung under the title of Kitchen G-od. This worthy lived in 
the eighth century of our era, and had his &niily in such 
good ord«- that with ei^t generations they simultaneously 
inhabited the same courts in perfect peaoe. Even his hundred 
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d<^ were 80 polite that the; waited, if an; one of them ms 
late at a meal. The reigning Emperor sent for Chang Kong, 
to inqoire the secret of sach wonderfdl harmony, and calling 
lor a pen, he wrote the character for " Fotbearanoe " a great 
nnmher of times. 

In a hoosehold it is ahraTS the oldest father who roles, a 
eoBtom which alone would aoooont for the great conaerratiBm 
of China. 

Though Chinese inna are c^led " Hearenl; Union," 
" Unapiiroaehable Pori^," " The Nooriahment of Life," and 
other mnob-prominng names, they resonnd with hellish 
qoarrelling, they are too filthy to approach, and the only life 
tiiey nonrish is that of rermin. In the little sleeping rooms 
there is probably no window, and certainly no fomitore except 
a ricket; table, a narrow beneh, and a hriok-lined ledge on 
which to pat the bed yon are supposed to bring along with 
any ii3od yon may require. In the room below, or alongside, 
pigs or goats are rery lihely to be the oocnpants.^ 

One reason why these places are not more inviting is 
because well-to-do Chinese do not use them. Mandarins 
travel in house-boats on the many and eztensive waterways ' 
of the empire. Hoose-boats are alow coaches, bat then the . 
Chinese bare not onr insane love of speed. There is a 
morable sit&ig-room and two or three sleeping cabins in the 
centre of the boat. Cooking is done upon the high over- 
hang^g stem, where the crew is also accommodated. There 
are gangways on each side on which wa}k the men who pole 
the ressel in the shallows, and the servants when they have 
occasion to pass from one part to another. Parts of the boat 
are beantifnlly oarred, varnished, and gilded. The windows 
are made of glass, thin oyster-shells, transparent paper, or 
gaose. For the mat Bails used in junks canvas ones are often 



The fare (called " water-legs ") on Chinese passenger boats 
is only about a penny of onr money for thirty or forty miles. 
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To spend time in iliem miut be eheaper than to pay hoase- 
rent. 

3^ yamen (literally " official gate ") of a maodarin is liia 
combined private and official residenoe. It Ib generally a 
mixture of grandeur and meanness. The roofs and walls are 
red, the ooloor that distingoishesGoTenuuent buildings. Under 
the cover of the porch of the entrance gate is kept the official 
chair, and near it the lanterns, tablets, exeontion svords, and 
nmbrellas that are carried in procession Then the great man 
goes oat. Over the entrance door and orer each sneoessiTe 
door as yon proceed inwards are bung red lanterns. If the 
mandarin be of high rank there will be three or four great 
gateways to separate him from the vulgar herd. The gates 
are generally of thick wood, and upon them are painted 
grotesque door gods, or oelebrated officials of heroic size and 
intimidating features. Each gate has a central part and two 
leaves. The former is only used by the m&ndafin himself, 
his equals and superiors. 

In the oen^ are the private rooms of the official, of his 
wife, and of his concubines ; then come the offices of bis 
secretaries, the waitLng-rooms, and a court or reception-room. 
Around the yard are the buildings where servaota and 
" runners" live. 

The Chinese spend mooh money in bnilding their houses 
and temples, bat they seem to begnidge what is necessary to 
keep them in repair. Eaves and eomers filled with expenfiive 
gods, holy men, emperors, and devils; scenes from the life of 
Buddha in five-coloured porcelain covering aome of the walls ; 
comers in heaven and peeps into hell ; heroic siaed gods 
looking like the giant in Jaok-and-the-Beanstalk and grin- 
ning from either side of the entrance — these carved things are 
in the rich man's dwelling, the yamen, or the temple, bnt 
the place they adorn is a magnificent min which is seldom or 
never repaired. Bock-work and BOmmer^bouse hll to pieora. 
That expensively made pond in the garden might be beautifol 
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if it did not eontun so many dead cftis snd dogs and were 
not oorered bo thiokly with oily green slime. 

Xo garden in Cbins looks at first glance better tluui a 
potter's field. The plants are put in glazed and ornamented 
pots, arranged in rows along the walks, but not planted ont aa 
in onr gardens. Soon, however, you come opon pretty bits of 
tveUis-work and zigsag bridges leading to grottoes with 
faorsedioe doors. Orotesqae figures are prodnoed by training 
oertatn ahrabs over a framework of wire, bo as exactly to take 
its fimo. ETergreen dragons, dol^iins with great eyes of 
china, and mandanns with china or wooden hands, head, and 
feet are the forms most generally to be seen. Shrabs are 
made to take the shape of birds, &m, jonks, bridges, houses, 
and flower-baskets, tall erergreen pagodas are adorned with 
little china bells hanging round each storey. There are 
always many distorted and dwarfed trees. These miniktoieg^ 
have every characteristic of the foil-grown — indeed, of the 
aged tree — ^with gnarled and twisted roots and branohes, 
sltiioiigh they are only a few inches high. Bock-work and 
smnmer-honses, the last erected on artificial islands, are 
fBatores in most gardens. The visitor is impressed with dail 
oaves and rashing cataracts, his gloom being increased by 
the tronke of bees blasted as if by lightning and the intro- 
dnction of a honse thrown down by the fory of a pretended 
tempest. Then there is a sadden transition, and we see on^ 
what is calculated to oharm with brilliant colour and beantifol 
form. 

In most gardens there are tanks for goldfish and a pond 
which is beantifol with the flowers of the famoos lotos lily. 
This plant, rising as it does from mod, is emblematic of 
Bnddha being evolved firom lower stages of existence. So 
sacred is the lotas that the frugal Chinese Ttaate nothing 
of it. They delight their eyes with its flowers and their 
stomaohs with its seeds and roots. The leaves are dried 
and sold to tradesmen to wrap purchases in. 
10 
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In 1788, Ch'Sn Hao-tsQ, who cftUed liunBelf the " Flower 
Hermit," wrote a work on gardening entitled " The Uirror 
of Flowers." From a translation of the preface we qoote the 
following : " From my ;oath upwards I have cared for 
nothing bnt hooka and flowers. Twenty-eight thoasand days 
baTe pssBed over my head, the greater part of which has 
been spent in poring over old records and the remainder 
in enjoying myself in my garden among plants and birds. 
People langh at me, and say that I am cracked on flowers and 
a bihliomaniac ; bnt surely stody is the proper ooenpation 
of a literary man, and as for gardening, that is a rest for 
n^ brain and an antidote against the ills of old age. ... If 
a home has not a garden and an old tree, I see not whence 
the every-day joys of life are to come." 

"We have quoted this Chinese White of Selbome, beoaose 
he expresses sentiments about a garden which are shared 
I^ nearly every one of bis oonnttymen who baTe had the 
advantage of cnltore. 

The flowering of faTonrite plants and trees is watched fbr 
eagerly. Floral calendars are found in every boose above 
the poorest, and excursions are made into the conntry, not 
to drink at a publie-hoose or to kill something, bnt to esjc^ 
roses, peonies, aaaleas, camellias, chrysanthemnms, and 
otiier flowering delights. 

The object of the owners of Chinese gardens is to imitate 
the beauties and to reprodnce the inequalities of Nature. By 
grouping rook-work, by making artifloial hills, and by 
bridging over streams they prodooe a panorama full of sur- 
prises and fresh points of view. 
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f do we call a male aerrant in the Far East " boy " 
regardless of his age? The reason is aaid to be tiiat 
niLeo Europeans first vent to India one easts, oalled Boyee, or 
Bhoi, were found willing to ondertake menial daties. 

We haTB all heard of the Chioeae cook who need to break 
an egg and throw it away each time he made a padding 
beoanse on the first occasion when be was shown bow 
to make a padding an egg happened to be bad. 

Chinese aeirants, like the rest of the nation, are Tety 
conserratiTe, and wheo once yon get them to do what yon 
want they go on in a oomfbrtable groove. Sometimes, how- 
erer, this stereotyped way of working is not oonTonient, as I 
foand when crossing the Paoifia. Sea-sickness prevented 
my appearance at the tabU-d'h6U dinner on the first day, 
sad on the second when I did come I partook of scarcely 
anything. On recovering my appetite it was difficalt to 
get btaa the boy who waited apon me more than I had taken 
the first day. And yet one could not be angry with those 
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piottmsqne ChinABd who Barred bo deftly, aod moTdd ftboat 
as noisflleaaly aa ghosts is th«ir long, white gowns. 

A lady offered her laondry-man a dollar a month extra 
if be would sprinkle her clothes with his hand instead of with 
his month. He accepted the dollar gladly, but eontinned 
his good old way. This is an illaetratton of the &ot that 
stnbbonmesB often coexists with much futhfiilness in 
Chinese Berrants. Of one snch hia master used to say 
that he waa in a condition of ohranie indecision whether to 
kill him or raise h^ wages. 

It is better for the peaoe of mind, and even of the stomach, 
of honseholders not to go maob into their kitchens in China, 
One mistress confided to a Mend whom she met in the 
Peak b«moar at Hong Kong that she had seen her cook, 
stripped to the waiet, rolling with a rolling-pin a cake or 
pie on his bare chest I 

Certainly the way a market coolie carries food for his 
master at Hong Kong is anything but appetiaing. In one 
hand there will be a live fowl, a bit of boooo, and a beef- 
steak ; in the other, dried fiah, a pigeon, and mntton ontieta 
tied ap without any covering. It is worae if he pots the 
dinner in a basket, becanae then he stioks all kind of heathen 
meaaea of hia own alongside of it. 

A lady who nnderetands Ghinese well told me that she 
once overheard her eook aaying to a messenger boy, "Now, 
remember, yon can only haTO it half an hour, and mart 
then bring it back, becanse missns says it ia to be given 
to the dogs." Inquiring from &» messenger what he was 
carrying, the lady discoveied that it was soap meat, which, 
after making soup for her own honaehold, was being lent for 
Uie same porpose to the cook of a neighboaring honse. 

Another friend was mach pleased with her house-boy until 
one day she caught bim brushing his hair with one of her 
irory-backed brashes. 

A cook wbea too much found fault with will take his 
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rerenge by expectorating into the sonp. On the other 
hand, if yon trest cook well he will get yon oat of many a 
difficnl^. Shonld there be a brace of snipe or of quail too 
little, he will make two birds of flonr for master and mistresB. 

It is quite wonderful how your number one boy writes out 
the iR«nu« oonBidering Mb amaU supply of English. Of 
coarse he pots "bold beef" instead of " oold beef" and 
" stewed Irish " instead of " Irish stew," but he will do his 
best to spare the feelings of your guests. One house-boy 
was much embarrassed, tat tiie principal dish at breakfast 
was to be devilled turkey. "Devil very bad word," he said 
to himself; "how can write?" The dish appeared u 
" D d turkey." 

Knowledge, however, does not always go with zeal. People 
are proud of the number of foreign labels on their trunks and 
valises. A friend of mine had » csUn trunk of which he 
was especially prood. He invariably showed it to his frioids 
u one of his treasures. It wu covored all over with labels. 
One evening, on going home, his boy met him with smiling 
face, and, obviously expectant of " ciunsha " for his onnaoal 
diligence, informed the master that he had " maknm olean 
that ole bag I " The boy had carefully scraped the port- 
manteau clean of every scrap of paper, and he conld not 
comprehend why the owner swore. 

There is almost as much division of labour in a honsehold 
in China as in India — a servant for each department, and 
one or two with no work in particular and two or three to 
help tiiem to do it. Then no Chinaman is so poor but 
what he can find a poorer to do part of bis work. A coolie 
earning six dollars a month will pay another one dollar a 
month to help him, and he in turn will give a lad a few 
cash that he himself may have more leisure for his opium 
pipe. Fortunately the wages are low as compared with the 
West, but foreigners in the treaty ports have to give more 
than double what native employers in the interior give. 
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A Chinese serrant is contmnally asking to go and bnry 
his father. He has two or three fathers wanting intennent 
every year. Serranta will decamp bag and baggage, some 
of it yonrs, withont any warning. Tme, the departing one 
leaves a snbstitate, bat the sobatitate ia nearly always an 
inferior article, and will bood go, leaving a still worse one. 
So yon may begin honsekeeping with a stock of good servanta, 
and find at length that yonr honse has become a den of 
thieves and idlers. A honae-boy in the employment of a 
family in Hong Eong annoonced that he wanted two or three 
weeJca' leave to go to Canton to " oatcfaee tus wife." He 
bronght another boy to take his plaoe. Interviewed by the 
lady of the hoose, the snbstitnte said he had another pidgin, 
but had two weeka' leave and could take the place of his 
" fiend " for that time. He did not appear to know mnoh 
abonl hoasework, and the lady asked him if his master was 
a Chinaman. With all the dignity imaginable he replied, 
" No I my master belong King of England, and Emperor 
of Great Britain ; me Government servant-boy I " 

Servants are sappoaed to feed themselvea and, as they 
profess to despise oar fbod, they of coarse do not eat it. And 
yet it goes, even the cheese which they say is disgnsting. 
It may be that oar eggs are not taken, for some Chinese 
do not care for these unless a hen has sat on them for about 
twelve daya. 

One Chineae servant will aak another a question which 
is, when literally translated, " Do yon eat yonr master or 
eat yonrself? " The meaning is, "Does yonr master feed 
yon, or do you board yourself? " 

I have known honest Chinese servants, one in particnlar, 
who returned after several years and gave to his master 
money he owed. And even those who are no more honest 
than the rest of na will not allow any one bnt themselves to 
eteal from their masters. There is honour, too, amongst 
these thieves, and they limit their peculations by certain 
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olearly defihed restnunts. A honee-bo; will say, for instance, 
"PIto per cent, baainesg, ten per cent, thief pidgin." From 
prince to panper, however, the BqneeEe Byatem prerails in 
China, aod in this respect serrante only follow their masters. 
^e serrantB in a large establishment, official or domestic, 
sometimes form ttiemsehes into a company for bnsiness 
porposes. Each in his partionlar "pidgin" or line of 
business secnres a percentage npon all sales, purchases or 
other financial transactions. The proceeds are placed in 
» common fhnd, and dividends declared at stated times 
to each according to his rank and work. Nor is anch a 
combination as criminal as it sterns, for it is known and 
imdentoDd, and to some extent is regarded as compensation 
for the low wages that are given. 

We nsed to give the wages of the coolies who carried 
ns in chairs to the honse-boy to pay them, until we dis- 
covered that he deducted a sqneeee out of it. When remon- 
strated with he said that the chair oooliea would have had 
BO respect for him if he had not done it. Momber one boy, 
aa a rule, engages, pays, and diBmisses the other servants, 
and it is best for your own peace and fbr that of the honse- 
hold not to interfere. 

" What are servants coming to ? " growled a Hong Kong 
friend to me. " Only this morning my gardener said, ' I no 
atay with you ; you too cheeky a master.' " 

Are Chinrae servants alwa^ ongratefd ? Our experience 
saya " No," and also that those who most loudly speak of 
ingratitude are owed nothing. 

So good an authority as Rev. Q. H. Smith thns writes in 
" China in Convulsion " of the faithfdness of some of the 
servants of murdered misaionaries; "Id repeated instances, 
aervants who have been sent away fbr their own safety 
returned on the eve of a riot, saying simply : ' I heard that 
yon were to be attacked to-night, and I thoo^t that I ou^t 
to be here to help yon.' Many of tfaem voluntarily served as 
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conrien at tlie imminent risk of tbeir lives, not onoe or 
twice, bnt cOQatantl;, and in this way man; were killed." 

If I said that X knew one CIiineBfl serrant who practised the 
fine art of telling tmth, readers who hare lived in China would 
think that I was a poor artist in this line myself. We are 
liars oarselves, bnt we think that the Chinese are greater ones 
becanse they lie from different motives. Their mendaoify 
shocb OB beoaase it is not the same kind as oar own. 

It is s common experience in China to have a semnt 
several years and never once to have seen him ont of tempa. 
One reason is that the servants despise their employers too 
mnch to be provoked by them. They do not show sni^ise at 
anything masters and mistresses do. 

" Of all people," said Confdoins, " girls and servants are 
the most difficult to behave to. If yon are &miliar to them, 
they lose their humility ; if yon maintain your reserve, they 
are discontented." Bo there was a "servant qnMtion" in 
China even in the time of Confucius, and there is one now, 
but it is much more easily answered in the Celestial Emjnre 
than it is in England. What would not the perplexed British 
matron give for service as clean, clever, and silent as that per- 
formed by Chinese boys ? SometimeH th^ do what we do not 
want done, and leave undone what we do want, bnt as a rule 
their instincts guide them right. Nnmber one boy arranges 
the meals after a little talk with his mistress. Should nn- 
expected guests come, he is eqoal to the occasion. There is 
no danger of his forgetting to send the coolies to market, for 
he gets his " squeeze" on eaoh article pnrchased. He will 
then, turning himself into a parlourmaid, lay the table and 
arrange the flowers. The honse-boy will look after master's 
dotiies BO well that master will never know where he has pat 
them, butthe boy knows, and can always prodace them. The 
^eek-headed amahs, with big jade earrings and baggy trousers, 
are fond of and kind to the children committed to their care. 
So, too, are the oooHes who carry the children's milk-bottlea or 
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push their perambulators. It ib a mistake, however, to allow 
fihildren to be mnoh with ChineBe serrants, for the habitual 
talk of these people is filth;, and ohildnn leam enongb 
Chinese language to nnderstand them. 

It is a pity that when BritiBh people oame first to China 
they did not teach Berrants pure English instead of the 
ridicolons thing called " pidgin English." New-comers think 
that they can leam this in a few days, and that it eonsists only 
in putting donble " " to the end of words, and using mongrel 
terms snch as "chow" for food, "ohop-ohop" fbr imme- 
diately, and so on. At a boarding-honse in Hong Kong I 
heard a lady who had lately arrived saying to a servant, "Boy, 
catchee me one piecee saltee chop-chop." Bo I conld not help 
remarking, " Yon would be just as intelligible and more re- 
spected if yoQ only said, ' ^t, jdease.' " The chair coolies 
have now learned this wretched jargon, and so if you want to 
be carried, for instanoe, to the house of the Bishop of Hong 
Kong, yon must order them to go to " No. 1 Topside Joss 
Pidgin." Educated Chinese, however, resent it as an im- 
pertinence to be spoken to in an infantine strain. One 
of these replied to a globe-trotter, " I understand Chinese, 
French, German, Italian, and English, but I have foi^otten 
the languid of childhood, so please do not address me in 
that." 

It is in the north of China, however, that one experiences 
the comfort of really good service. At Peking and Shanghai 
the servants seemed to me to be thonght-readers, anticipating 
every want before it was expressed. At the latter place I 
stayed for some days in a house from which the master and 
nuBtress and every European were absent. None of the 
servants could understand a word of English, and I conld not 
speak their language, yet I had everything I wanted to eat, 
and everything I wished done as soon as I thought of it. 

Every visitor to Japan notices the cheerful indoatry of the 
people. The industry of the Chinese may not be so ^eerfdl, 
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bnt they ore " all at it, and always at it," and indeed most be, 
for, as their proTerb bsjb, " to atop the hand la the way to atop 
the monih." 

In many paiia of China an ordinary labonrer can be hired 
for from ten to sixteen oenta (2|d. to 4d.) a day. A coolie will 
eaxry on his ehonlder ei^ty catties (107 lbs.) for^ milea in 
one day for the equivalent of from seven to nine pence of our 
money. Mneh of their payment remains with the middleman 
who hires oot the coolies. Certainly the necessities (tf life 
are cheap, bat even so the poverty is great. 

In China, however, there is less of that contrast between 
grinding poverty and arrogant wealth which is the mle in 
Europe, The Chinese are not snobs, and are not ashamed of 
poor friends and relations. In the north laboorers come from 
their work and sit down in the Cumhonse on the same bench 
with their employers roond the fire. When snpper is served 
all eat together. 

The cheapness of labonr puts men and women to what we 
wonld consider unworthy nses. One ocenpation is this : a 
maa sits or hea in a state of nndity, and eggs are pnt all 
aronnd until the heat of his body hatches them. The human 
hen or cook may occasionally leave the nest for a Caw moments, 
bat must hasten back before the eggs get cold. After a three 
weeks' hatch he looks very white and wretched. 

I have counted as many as sixteen coolies carrying a great 
stone. As I saw their ant-like movements I understood 
how the remains of antiquity that astonish us were bnOt. 
They took "time for their fUorom and patience for their 
lever." 

So accustomed does a coolie become to carrying loads 
attached to a pole resting on his shoulders that if he cannot 
divide his burden be will fasten a stone of equal weight to the 
other end of the pole rather than carry the load some other 
way. The instinctive knowledge that coolies have df the 
application of force is marvellous. Give one of them a 
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bamboo pole and a piece of rope, and he will ahift a log that 
mrald seem to reqniie an ox or even an elej^iant. 

CooIieB, both men and women, have a great dislike to being 
photographed. One da; we saw a group of the latter, who 
were piotnreBqne in their nglinesa, and tried to get a snapshot 
at them. The coy ladies, however, strongly objected. They 
hid their faces behind their nmbrella-like hate, and when we 
tried to get at them by a flank movement they took to flight, 
and saved their fiices by making good use of their feet. One 
reason why the camera is an object of dread to ignorant 
Chinese ia because they think that it draws the soul away 
from the person photographed. The coolie women upon 
whom this photographic attack was made carried the baggage 
of troops with whom I was on mancenvres in theo6imtry. Mr. 
Thomas Atkins called the ladies " The Amah Brigade." 

Speaking of nicknames, we may remark that the one a chair 
eoolie most dislikes is to be called a horse without a toil. 
" Coffin-chisel," or one that makes ooffins, will greatly insult 
any coolie. 

Centories i^ the Chinese made use of the principle of 
co-operation between capital and labour to which we ore now 
taming m to a sheet-anchor in our twentieth century of 
Christianity. Yon are sometimeB astonished when a Chinese 
merchant introduces to yon as his partners young men who in 
England would be jnnior clerks. Even the coolie packing tea- 
boxes says, " We are doing well this year," and works with 
a will. 

Kot long ago I heard in Hong Kong two men disouBsiDg the 
removal of a large quantity of earth in connection with some 
building. One said to the other, "Would this be done cheaper 
by rice-power or by steam ? " By rice-power ha meant coolies 
fed on rice, and it seemed a brutal way of speaking of man 
made in the image of God. One thing, perhaps, which makes 
OS think of men as machines in the Far East is the £u)t that 
they draw us about in ginrickshas or pnll-man-cars. 
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Treadmill vork is tboaght too sareore for priBoners id Eng- 
land, bnt coolies do much of it id Chins. They propel boats 
by working with their feet a wheel in the Btem ; they smooth 
cotton by peddling on large granite blocks, so that the blocks 
move baokwardfl and forwards ; they husk rice by stepping 
npon heavy ola|^>erB. In coal-mines worked without foreign 
machinray men, who are bondsmen, are to be fbond toiling 
np to their waists in water. They are nicknamed " frogs," 
and have, as a mle, sold themselves into alarery beoanse of 
gambling or femily liabilities. 

The coolies with dull, downcast eyes who cany enormons 
loads np the Peak at Hong Kong wear no clothes in summer 
except small drawers. Some of them look like skeletons 
covered with parchment and spotted with bnises and soree. 
The Teinfl and sinewa of their legs are all knotted. They 
never beg. Because of this, and in return for the lesson they 
tanght me in patience, I used mmetimea to give a ooolie a 
piece of money. He would loc^ at it with Huspicion. " Did 
I want to make him a rice Christian 7 " Finding that I bad 
no draign upon his faith and morals, he would take the money 
with a sickly emile and say, " Gumaha (a present), all right." 
Most of the materials with which the houses on the Peak have 
been built were carried up by ooolie women. They may be 
said to have borne the houses on their shoulders. They go at 
a jog-trot pace, which experience has taught them is easiest. 
One sees coolie women coaling steamers, breaking stones, 
pulling big stone rollers, and doing generally the hardest 
work. 

A pathetic sight ia the streets of Hong Kong are th« 
" 16th Lancers," as our soldiers call the sixteen coolies who 
draw about the cart of manu&ctured ice. They haul for all 
they are worth, and sorely each of these sixteen lancers are 
worth more in God's sight than they look to be to those who 
notice them only with derision in th^ streets. 
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BSIBOTELUi AND MABBUOB 

Th« moat hnportuit of lUa'i datia*— WivM marriad, eonraUnM ivni— 
Tha go-batwaea— Preaenti Interohuigad— Batrothad tram Urth— Mmled 
to ft IsbM— Iba wadding Mramany— Taadng tha brida— pMaat»-in-Uw 
most ba lamembaiad— " BUtiiig tour ejM "— Pntandad nlaetuiDa— 
Ifollttf-iii-lawad— Tha MTen nwona for dlTona— A puftdoz— Tttooglit 
diignoatnl tor widowi to mut;. 

~VT7~HEN pBrents get their cliildrei) msiiied the; are 
V V thonght to hsve perfbrmed the most important of 
life's dnties, thoogh they, no doabt, flometimea make as 
great blondera aa the young people would make if left to 
ohoose for themaelveB. Certainly there is bumas nature in 
Chinese yonng men, and fiiey do fall in lore and flirt, bnt not 
with girls whom they marry. To these they are engaged by 
their parents, and often they nerer see them tmtil &.e wedding. 
Then it is said they sometimes start back in pain and dismay. 
It is oonadered improper for men to be seen speaking to their 
fianciei, or even to their brides. One yoong man did ventore 
to talk in pnblie to the giii he manned, and the proceeding 
was so nnasoal that the members of his bmily made an entry 
in writing every time they saw bim doing bo, and chaffed him 
nnmercifiilly. " We marry onr wives," said a Korean gentle- 
man, " bnt we lore onr eoncnbines," and this is the case very 
often in China, thongh, of course, when a man gets a good 
wiCa, lore for her will be likely to eema to him after marriage. 
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The family to niuclL the bo; or yanng man belongs generall; 
begin negotiations. They do bo by means of a go-between, 
vho may be described as a professional liar. " To lie like a 
match-maker" is a common expression. This woman — the 
go-between is frequently a woman — is famished with a card 
stating the ancestral name and the eight characters which 
denote the hour, day, month, and year of birth of the candidate 
for matrimony. The go-between takes this card to the &mily 
indicated, and tenders a proposal of marriage for a daughter. 
Should the girl's parents entertain the proposal they show to a 
fbrtone-teller the eight characters which tell the exact time of 
birth of the young people, and he, after examining them, says 
whether the betrothal would be auspicioos. If, for iiutanee, 
the girl was bom on the day dedicated to the goose, and the 
boy on that of the fox, negotiations would terminate, because 
from time immemorial foxes bare eaten geese. Should, bow- 
erer, the respective days be faToorable, the families interchange 
cards upon which a formal agreement has been written. The 
parents of the young man send with the card gold or silTer 
b&ngles for. the girl, and for her family pig's feet, a pair of 
fowls, two fish, eight cocoanuta, &a. >The girl's &milysend 
with the card five kinds of dried frnit, ortiflcial flowers, 
Termicelli and cakes of ceremony for distribution amongst 
friends. On the top stack of these cakes small doUa made 
of floor are stuck. A pafr of geese are sent, not to oast a 
r^ection upon the intellectual condition of the youth and 
maiden to be married, but as an emblem of domestic bliss, 
these birds being reputed to be good family birds. 

Some children are betrothed from their birth, so the time 
between betrothal and marriage Taries from a month or two to 
eighteen or twenty years. Two persons baring the same sur- 
name are not allowed to many. As there are only about a 
hundred recognised fiunily names in the Chinese Empire, this 
is a serious limitation. 

When a girl "spills the tea," that is, loses her betrothed by 
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death, she is sometimeB manied to the tablet which represects 
his spirit, and goea to live with, that is to mj, to be a drndge 
to, his parents. If a girl dies before betrothal, her parents 
betroth het to the spirit of some man. This is done by writing 
their names on tablets in a temple. This pierents her spirit 
tetaniing to torment the family. 

The fijrst moon of the Chinese year (Febnuuy) is oonsidered 
the most felioitons time for marriage. It is in this month that 
the peaoh-tree blossoms, and henoe there are constant allusions 
to it in connection with marriage. 

The first part of a wedding prooesuon consists of lantern- 
bearers, banner-bearers, and those who carry the tablets npon 
which are inscribed the names of the man and woman who are 
being married. Some of these bearers wear extraordinary- 
looking head-dresses. Two or three large red ofBcial nm- 
brellas are then borne past. In the middle comes the glass 
chair of the bride, which is highly adorned with doll-like 
symbolical flgmres. 

On the arrival of the bride at the bridegroom's hoase a 
woman who has borne male children and who lives in 
"harmonious subjection" to her husband, approaches the 
door of the sedan chair and utters felicitous sentences. In 
some parts of the country the bridegroom unlocks the chair, 
in others it is one of the women. A boy six or eight years 
old, holding in his hands a brass mirror with the reflecting 
Burfiuie turned from him and towards the ohair, invites the 
bride to alight. This she does, and is then lifted over the 
threshold, on which ohareool bums in a pan, to prevent her 
bringing evil influence with her. She is now conducted over a 
floor covered with red carpet to her room, and is there met by 
the bridegroom. Both Bimnltaneously seat themselves, side 
by side, on the edge of Uie bedstead, each trying to get a 
portion of the other's dress under him or her. Whoever can 
do this will, it is thought, have to submit to the other. 

After sitting thus in silencfl for a few moments the bride- 
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groom takes bis departure and waits in the reception-room 
for the reappearance of his bride. When she oomes the; 
worship together hearen and earth and the anBestrsl tablets, 
and tUs worship is the essence of the wedding oeremony. 
A table is plaoed " before heaven " in the front part of the 
xeoeption-roDm. Two lighted candles and a censer contain- 
ing lighted inoenaa are pat upon it. There are also placed 
Qpon it, as omens of prosperity and harmony, two miniatore 
white cocks made of sugar, fire kinds of dried fruit, money- 
scales, a bimdle of chopsticks, a foot measare, a mirror, and 
a pair of shears. 

The bride takes her place by the table on the right side of 
the groom, and both of them kneel down four times, each time 
bowing their heads towards the earth in silence. They then 
rise up, change places, and again kneel down four times, 
bowing their heads as before. The ancestral tablets are now 
placed upon the table, and the bride and bridegroom kneel 
down and worship these eight times, as they did " heaven 
and earth." On rising, two curiously shaped goblets con- 
nected together by a red silk or red cotton cord, and contain- 
ing wine and honey are held to the months of bridegroom and 
bride, and then changed so that the bride dps out of the one 
jnst used by the brid^room. A. bit of the sngar cocks and 
some of the dried fruits are also given from off the table to 
each of the pair. Eating from the same sugar cock and 
drinking wine from the same goblets are symbolical of onion 
in sharing their lot in life. 

After this the bride and bridegroom dine tc^etber, and it is 
now for the first time in bis life, fi«quenUy saA always for 
the first time on his marriage-day, that the latter sees the 
features of his wife. She wears no rouge on this day, so be 
knows what share of nnadomed beau^ he has got The 
bridegroom eats as moeh as he likes, hot tiie bride must not 
take any food except what is sent to her by her own family 
for seven or fourteen days. She sits dignified and composed 
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beside her feftsting hnsband, and does not open her month 
either to eat or to speak. It may be observed here that it is 
only on his weddiog-day that a man in high-clMs life deigns 
to dine with his wife. 

Some time dnring the afternoon the male goests sit down 
to dinner, bnt they are paying gaests, for each sends before 
the entertainment a present in money. I saw one of these 
feasts, and was astonished at the la^^ amonnt of pork, and 
of cakes with pork in them, that were served. Even 
oninvited neigfabonrs are allowed to come in during the 
evening to see the bride, and they frequently indulge in jests 
and indecent liberty of remark about her which she must 
hear with not only composore bnt indifference. The girl is 
pulled about, and her feet, her dress, and her appearance 
generally closely scrutintsed. She is told to stand with her 
bound " lily " feet upon a small inverted wine-cup. If she 
fail to do this, the friends say, " How awkward ! " " Oive 
tea to your husband " may be the next order. If she obey, 
they remark, " What an obedient wife I " Should she sulk 
and pay no attention, they will condole with her husband on 
having got a vixen' for a wife. This ia called " lao-shing- 
&ng " — teasing the bride. 

Chinese wedding festivities generally last at least two days. 
The first day the nude friends of the bridegroom are invited 
to shed their light on the occasion. The second is the 
woman's day, when female friends are bidden to the marriage. 
On the mwning of the second day the newly married 
eoople, amid the noise of fire-oraokers and other demonstra- 
tions of interest, come oat of their room together and proceed 
to the kitchen fbr the parpoee of worshipping the god and 
goddess of the kitchen. It is expected that the bride, in 
attempting culinary operations, will succeed better in conse- 
qneoce of paying early and reapectfol attention to these 
divinities. The bride will also have to proceed to the ances- 
tral temple to worship there her husband's fore&thers. 
11 
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On the third day after manisge the parents of the bride 
generally send an iuTitation to their son-in-law and faia wife 
to visit them, and this ndt is paid with much ceremony. 
Indeed, a man is not allowed to forget his father- and mother- 
in-law. Every year, npon their birthdays, he is ejected to 
make them presents of pig'e feet, Termicelli, wine, and lai^ 
red candles, with, perhaps, some money. 

Two or three days before the wedding the dowry of the 
bride-to-be, which oonsists of many pieces of fomitnre, is 
carried in a procession throogh the streets to the honse of the 
man's parents. The Chinese are said to buy their wives, bat 
they themselTes deny that this is the ease, becanse the money 
given to the bride's parents by the hnsband-to-be is intended 
to be used for her outfit. At a grand wedding near Canton 
which a friend of mine lately attended it took seven hundred 
coolies to carry the bride's clothes and fnmitore. The enter- 
tainments in connection with the event cost something like 
ninety thousand dollars. 

It may be remarked here that at a marriage in South 
China the bride presents her husband with a pair of shoes, 
thus signi^ing that she places herself under his oontroL 
In the stoiy of Ruth her kinsman plneked off his shoe, as a 
sign of bis renonciation of his claim to marry her. Li 
Psahn Iz. 8, " Over Edom will I oast out my shoe " means, 
I have renounced Edom. 

A ouatom called " slffing foor eyes " is observed as an 
omen of prosperity. One by one the wedding garments for 
the bride are placed in a sieve and moved backwards and for- 
wards over a brass vessel having in it burning ooals. Those 
who hold the sieve repeat some such words as these: "A 
thousand eyes, ten thonsaDd eyes, we sift out; gold and 
flOver, wealth and precious things we sift in." A similar 
ceremony, called "expelling the filth," is performed in refer- 
enee to the bridegroom's wedding suit io order to ward off 
pernicious influenoes. 
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CKtIb most CT7 for three days before tbeii ireddiDg, and 
pretend not to oare to eat or to drink or to do anything. 
This IB to prevent people saying that they want to be married. 
For the same reason, when tbe time oomes, on her wedding- 
day, for a girl to leave her home, she hides herself. Her 
mother calls her, and searches all orer the house, orying that 
she has lost her daughter. Then she oomes upon a room 
bstened inside; sorely it contains the fogitire. She knocks 
frequently, bat there is no answw ; and the coolies who are 
to carry the wedding-ebair, and the mnsioiana who are to 
accompany it, are clamonring that they oannot wait longer. 
Under these circtunstances I knew of one mother who threw 
a bucket of water in at the window to drive out her daughter. 
When there has been enough makebeliere of relnctance, tbe 
girl opens the door and is dra(^[ed, strngf^ing and tearful, by 
her mother, not exactly to a stool of repentance, bat to the 
bridal chair. Sometimes the girl does not hide from her 
mother, bat pretends that she ia hindered from taking a seat 
in Uie fatal chair by the girls of her own age, who ding to 
her, weeping. 

Great interest is shown by a girl's female friends when, the 
day before her marriage, her hair is done np in the style of 
married women of her class, and she tries on the clothes she 
is to wear. On the eTOntfnl day, jost before she takes her 
Beat in the wedding-chair, her toilet ia completed by one of 
her parents patting on her bead a sort of tiara and » veil of 
pearla or flowers ao thick that her featnres are completely 
concealed. 

Before starting, however, for her future home, one more 
ceremony — for luck — is observed. Members of her family, 
taking a bed-qnilt by its four comore, hold it in this way 
before the bride as she sits in her chair. Then one of her 
aesigtautB throw into the air, one by one, four cakes, in such 
a manner that they will fall into the bed-quilt. 

When the (^oilt containing these cakes is gathered up and 
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btonght into the hooBe, the proceBsioii starts amid the soond 
of fire-craokers and of mosic, which sounds to Earopeans 
li}ce the noise of cats trying to sing haas vith sore throats. 
A Chinese marriage makes plain our Lord's parable of the 
man who had not on a wedding garment. All the people in 
the wedding procession wear red or red and green coats or 
eloaks — red being the colour for marriage, as the ooloni for 
fimenils is white. These red garments are lent for the 
occasion, and the boys, many of them street arabs, hare 
nothing to do but pnt them on. The man in the parable 
was so insolent that he would not eren do this, so he deserred 
to be oast into outer darkness— that is, tar away &om the 
li^ts and festivity of the wedding feast. 

Perhaps the ordinary Chinese married woman does not in 
practice obey her hoaband much more than does the British ; 
bat she mnst obey her husband's fkther and mother. The 
latter she calls "mother," or "mother-iu'law-mother." If she 
receive a present she most hand it over to her mother-in- 
law. This mistress not seldom beats her, and may call apon 
hw son to do so too. Should she strike back she may be 
brought before a magistrate and receive a hundred strokes of 
the bamboo. And yet there have been mothers-in-law who ware 
conquered by the tact and forbearance of their danghters-in- 
law. Dr. Williams quotes the following, translated from the 
moralist Luhchaa : " Loh Yang travelled seven years to 
improve himself, during which time his wife served her 
mother-in-law and supported her son. The poultry from a 
neighbour's honse once wandered into her gardrai, and her 
mother-in-law stole and killed some of them for eating. 
When the wife sat down to table and saw the fowls she burst 
into tears. Asked the cause of her distress, she said ' I 
weep because I cannot supply yon with all I wish, and 
because I have caused yon to eat what belongs to another.' 
The mother-in-law was so affected by this that she threw 
away the dish." 
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A CliineBe geutlemut does not eat with or talk to hie wife, 
or make ker a companion in an; way. Nor can the poor 
thing indnlgo in talking to him, for loqnaci^ is one of the 
seven reasons for the divorce of a wife recognised b; law in 
Chma. The other idz reasoDB are childlessness, wanton 
condoot, n^lect of hosband's paroits, thieviahness, jealoaay, 
malignant disease. 

There are, however, three conditionB under whioh the 
above seven reasons bil to justify divorce ; vie., if the wife 
has no home to go to, if she has twice shared the period of 
three years' monming for a parent-in-law, and if she has risen 
vrith her hnsband from poverty to afflnenoe. 

The position of a married woman is shown by the proverb, 
" Yon most listen to your vrife, but not believe her," 

It is certainly not tme that a Chinaman always limits 
himself to one nnceasing wife, bat polygamy is the exception 
and not the mle. Nnmber one vrife is the legal official one, 
thongfa "littie wives," or ooncnbines, arepermitted. Probably 
Chinese husbands do not treat their wives worse than do 
British, but they have greater power to do so. If a husband 
kills his wife he is strangled, nnless he can prove her guilty 
of infideli^ or want of respect fbr his parents, in which case 
his action would be considered praiseworthy rather than oul' 
pable. If a vrife kills her husband she is tied to a cross and 
put to death by tke " Lingchi," a degrading and slow 
process. A Chinaman addresses his vrife as "Er — rr," 
indefinitely prolonged, and she speaks to and of him as 
"Oreat mandarin." 

Still woman, however she may be regarded in theory, 
possesses a knack of asserting herself in her own home, with 
a recuperative power which will even bear up against the 
oostermonger's fist, and the paradox is sometimes seen that 
in China, where woman counts (or so little, she reigns supreme 
in households, and if she be an Empress-Dowager, in the 
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Widows are obliged by oaBtom to wear a white, black, or 
blue skirt, when they wear any akirt at all. Hence the 
expresBion, " Marrying the wearer of a white skirt," applied 
to a man who marries a widow. It is considered rather 
diagracefbl for a widow to marry. If she do so she mast 
go in a oommon black chair carried by two men only, from 
her residence to that of her intended hnaband, and not in a 
red bridal chair. When Ghn Hsi was asked if a poor lone 
widow without means of aabsietenoe mi^t many again, he 
replied, " What yon are afraid of for her is cold and 
starvation ; bnt stanration is a comparatifely small matter, 
and loss of reputation is a great one." 

80 highly esteemed is the widow who does not marry again, 
or the maiden who, on the death of her affianced spoose, tows 
to remain single, that frequently triple arches of fine carred 
atone-work, called pailaus, are ereoted in their honour. 
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DBATB AND BUBUL 



DMth utd Boelal podtion— No Ii*lp gI*aD to the ijin^—Uim Ught— " The 
d«Til who t^owa" — Like an Irish wake — SMerdotkl vsntrilogaism — 
Tb« flnt liftios ol the Doffin— A " white affur "—When at the point of 
de»th Chineae pat on thaii best olothea — One nMon wb; Chinees 
eofllni are eo luge — k "ohMming retreat "—A faTonrtte preuat — 
Unoomlortable gr»Tea~A Mandarin makea rare of a laoky tomb — 
"Blood bnrlal " — " Won't «*en Imtb hla oaioaae " — " Bnjing the water " 
—A hint— Flat beer. 

FOB ereiything coimected with death in China rigid 
roles are laid down, either by law or b; coBtom. 
Etbo the name of what is elsewhere the great lerdler is 
not oommon to all. Emperors are said to " crash " ; prinoes 
to " demise " ; ministers qf state to " stop " ; officiab to 
" resign their dignities " ; and it Ja only the eommon people 
who "die." According to rank, too, is the height of the 
mounds on people's graves, and the number of yards they 
enoloae. A sliding scale is also provided as regards the 
aTennes of stone fignres, which lead up to the sepolohres 
of the great, or rather of the wealthy. 

Id China even more care and money are expended npon 
fdnerals than upon weddings. If they can get money in 
no other way to bniy a parent in good style, sons will sell all 
their land, and even poll down their hoase and dispose of the 
timbers. People like to have a descriptiou of a grand fiineral 
placed Qpon record in their family history. 
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It IB hard to get one's dying done in Chins. Nobody 
will help yon with it. The Chinese do not care what noise 
they make in a room where a person is in extremu. Those 
who have neTer noticed the indiTidaal when in health will 
crowd in for a lo(^ when they hear tiiat he or she is passing 
away. " Oh yes ; she'll die. My sister had this disease 
and died, so of coarse this one will die," says one with 
a sepulchral tone of voice, and the others comment od the 
idiases that strike them as m(»it hopeless. It is no wonder 
if the patient do die. As the dead cannot see in the land 
of shades, their relatiTes light candles immediately after they 
die to enable tiiem to find the right path. In some localities 
one of the &iiuly will go npon the roof of the honse and 
call the deceased by name. This is done to bring his spirit 
back. In parts of China a lantern is often carried, even in 
the daytime, with the coffin when going to be boned, to light 
the spirit. I have seen a paper lantern, with a looking-glass 
attached to it, carried by the chief moomer. Those who can 
afford it bay a pearl and pnt it apon the forehead of the dead 
to give more light. A pair of small mirrors are placed in the 
coffin for the same reason. 

Another help to find the way is believed to be fomisbed by 
the King of Hades himself, in the shape of a " little devil " 
which he sends to be servant and guide to the dead man. 
For this "devil who follows," as he is called, the £ainily 
place a pair of chopsticks, a small bowl of rice, and a 
little paper-money, when they make provision for the snp- 
posed gastroBomic and financial wants of their deceased 
relative. If he were not snpplied with rations and pocket- 
money Uie " little devil " might become offended and led 
astray. 

There is also sometimes made in the same room, or in a 
room adjoining the one in which the corpse lies, a bamboo 
contrivance resembling partly a bridge uid partiy a ladder. 
The bridge aids the dead to pass rivers, and the ladder 
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esabloB him to olimb steep plaoes, Bhonld ha meet cmeh 
impediments in his jonrney. 

There were obsequies at a hotue opposite where I 
stayed at Peking, so I saw something of what was done. 
One was ooeauonally reminded of an Irish wabe. First a 
Bonl of the deceased (each man is believed to have three) 
was called upon to oconp; the tablet prepared for it, with 
maoh wailing and chanting on the part of relatives and 
priests. Sacerdotal veiifariloqnism is appreciated on these 
occasions, for b; means of it a pretended oonversation can 
be carried on with the dead person. A second soul wonld 
go to the grave with the body, but the third had to be 
attended to, and this was done by the priests boning a 
life-sized Peking cart, pony, and driver, made of paper 
and bamboo. Burning sends things into the spirit-world, 
so the soul would find the eqnipage waiting to convey 
it to the oi^ temple, where one soul of every person is 
supposed to go to learn the decision as to its fiitnre hte. 

The first lifting of the coffin by its bearers is the signal 
for the relatives to hasten ont of the room. They do this 
fearing lest, if any mishap should occur, the ^nrit of the 
deceased would take vengeance on those who were present 
when the removal took place. 

In Chinese ftmeral processions there is mooh dramatic 
ceremony, with not a little that is shabby and Indierons. 
Banners, lanterns, ofBcial nmbrellas, screens and tablets 
shining with lacquer and fettering with gilt are carried 
before and behind the coffin of a notable, bat the bearers 
are dir^ street bafers, who have had red and green cloaks 
thrown over their rags for the occasion. Sometimes the hired 
cloaks and banners are made of very costly embroidered 
silk. The eldest son of the deceased is clad in bamboo 
sackcloth, having characters which mean "Alas, alas, my 
father ! " on bis back. In his hand there is a white wand 
with streamers of white linen or paper fastened to it. Other 
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near relfttiyes &re ooT«i«d vitli white cloth, and their limbs, 
which were supposed to have been enfeebled with grief, are 
BQpparted b; the amiB of friends. A fnneral is called a 
" white affair," becanse of the ooloor of the monnung. The 
chief mourners have little balls of wool snapended from their 
heads over the eyes to represent tears. 

No Chinese widow looka well in her sackcloth weeds. The 
monmers throw their heads from side to side and wail londly. 
I have seen them just before the fimeral started kneel down 
and knock their heads npon th« ground. One girl did not do 
this last sofficiently on Qie oocasion referred to, so a woman 
came behind her and banged her head on the street. 

When they think that they are on the point of death, some 
ChineBe put on or have put on tbeir best clothes, so as to 
be presentable in the other world. Clean attire is given to 
criminals about to be carried off to ezeostion. As the 
Chinese have a dread of the dead, they perform as many as 
possible of the last respects before life has quite left the 
body. It is said, though I cannot Tonch for it, that men's 
paper shoes are pot on the feet of a female corpse, so 
that in the next world she may be oa the same footing 
with men. 

In the middle class, as many as twelve garments, including 
a fan, will be used in dressing a corpse. This is one reason 
why Chinese coffins are so la^e. They are made of four half 
logs, and resemble the trunk of a tree. The joinings of the 
logs are closed, and made air-tight with cement and Tarnish. 
CofKns are covered with red lacquer, or with black, or with no 
lacquer at all, according to the rank of the deceased. X saw a 
lacquered coffin which cost three thousand dollars. 

"Wben a great Chinese travels he brings vrith him " timber 
of age," or "longevi^ boards," as a coffin is euphemlBtioally 
called. Insurance in China, instead of having reference to 
the comfort of survivors, entitles the man who insures to 
grave-clothes and a "charming retreat," or ooffin. 
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A faTonrite present for k son to give to a parent is a ooffiu. 
It is presented with landatory speech, and the hope that there 
may be no immediate use for it. The gift is stored in the 
hall and shown to Tisitors with pride. Some people beep 
in temples the cofBns they intend one da; to oooopy. 

A corpse in a massiTe, sealed-down coffin is often kept in 
&B house where he or she died nntil a lock; place and time 
for burial have been discovered hy Taoiat prieste, who are not 
in a hnr>7 while money is forthcoming. 

A misflionar; thus writes ; " A next-door neighbour of 
oora died, and his wife kept him bo long that it was getting to 
be nnbearable, and the hot weather would make it worse. We 
tried to persnade her to bnry him, bnt she said, 'No\ I 
cannot possibly do it, for the groond we have found contains 
only the dragon's head and two claws, no body. It most 
hare a whole dragon.' After three months no place had been 
foond 1 " 

Woe to those who pnt their ancestors in tmeomfortable 
grares. A family are unfortunate in business and consult 
a priest. He says that he has been credibly informed from 
the other world tiiat a patent or gruidparoit is causing the 
trouble, because he has been buried in an uncongenial spot. 
The unresting one mnst hare a ohange of qaartera. The 
family agree to this, and the priest, after testing many sites 
with an instrument like a compass, fixes on a new one. For 
t^s an enormons price is often asked by the owner, who has 
to share with his BeTetence. The coffin is taken up and 
buried in the new grave. 

The ideal spot in which to be buried is on the side of 
a hill, facing running water. The hill being unayailable 
for cultivation no loss is suffered by the living. This no 
doubt is why the hills near cities are all dotted with graves. 
A military mandarin, to make sure of getting a lucky tomb, 
had some of his hair and finger-nails interred in difi'eient 
plaoes. 
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Anothar ocoasioiial c&dm of del^y in bnriftl, ia the rala thftt 
thoe mtut be no fdneral wliile any kdy of th« honaehold 
ia mceinU. It is oonsoling for ttiose who have not the rant 
of thur honse ready that they oannot be tvned oat so long 
as an tmboried body is nnder the roof, and naturally they aro 
in no htmy to bnry the body. The term " blood bmial " is 
applied contemptnoody to a fiineral which is thought to have 
taken place too soon and without all the eostonuuy pre- 
limiaariea. The corpse is believed to have blood in it, not 
having had time to dry np. It ahonld remain abovcf[roDDd 
for at least seven times seven days. 

Yon may come across coffins awaiting bnrial where yon 
least expect to do so. Sitting on a stone near Fooohow 
talking to a man, he said, " We had better move." Looking 
behind me I saw in a comer three oofBns. 

In the conntiy roond Shanghai cotQns containing bodies 
may be seen everywhere. Some are covered with straw and 
other coverings. 

The Chinese say, " If he who attains honour or wealth 
never retoms to his native place, he is like a finely dressed 
person waUdng in the dark " — ^it is all tiirown avray. Moat 
Chinese do manage to return, if not before they die, certainly 
when that event takes place. Indeed it ia one of the ooonts 
in the Austialian indictment of the Chinaman, that he not 
only sends his savings to China, bat "won't even leave hia 
old carcase behind to manure oar lands." If the captain 
of a steamer brings back the body of a Chinese passenger 
dying on board, he will probably recuve an embroidered 
banner, emblazoning his " benevolence." 

" Baying the water" is an important part of Chineae 
obseqoies. The eldest son who is chief mourner, accom- 
panied by friends and the inevitable gong and pipes, goes 
to the nearest river, throws cash into it and fills a bowl 
with water to be osed in washing the dead. This washing 
and the other ofKoea preparatory to interment are done by 
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persons so despised that they «re not allowed to enter » 
temple. 

After the grave-elothes have been pnt on, the corpse is 
tif^tly boond around with sereral pieces of cloth, two of 
which are white and one red. They are tied in knota of 
a kind which are considered aospidooa or of good omen. 
A piece of gold or silver, a pearl, a jewel, three eash or 
three sorts of grain, are pnt into the moaUi of the dead person, 
according to the rank he had in life. 

In order to ascertain the wishes of a deceased person, two 
coins are pnt into his sleere and the arm is shaken. An 
afBrmstiTe ox negative answer is supposed to be given by 
the relative position in which the cash foil. 

For some time after a person dies his family offer to him 
at their meals a small portion of food and drink. When they 
decide to discontinne doing so, they indicate this decision 
by presenting a few pieces of firewood, a little oncoc^ed 
rice, a smaU measure of oil, some salt, and a quantity of 
paper-money for marketing. This is a hint that the dead 
most procore and cook bis own food for the fatore. 

An Englishman asked a Chinaman how his deceased 
relative conld eat the food offered to him. He replied, " Ha 
can eat it as easily as a kinsman of yours can smell the 
flowers yon put on his grave." 

The order of a foneral processioD is something like this : 
A man precedes the whole, strewing paper which represents 
money, in <nrder to bribe into good-homoor any malignant 
spirits that may be loafing aroond. This is called " bnying 
the road." Then come two men carrying white lanterns, and 
musicians making a noise, which to Eoropeana seems mnch 
the same as that which the Chinese make at weddings. After 
the band are carried red boards or squares of purple cloth, 
having on them letters of gold, detailing the honours and 
offices of the deceased. The hnge coffin, borne by ei^t, 
uxteen, or thirty-two bearers, has at its head a crate contain- 
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ing BometimeB a liricg cock. More freqnentl; the bird is 
made of cardboard and ie a stork rather than a cock, bat 
whether dead or alive, cook or stork, its bnsineBs ia to guide 
the Boul of the dead man. 

In the north the bier is a great cata&lqne adorned with 
satin curtains on which golden dragons are embroidered. 
Next pass canopies adorned with bias doth. Under these 
are pigs roasted whole, dried dncks, trays of cakes, candles, 
paper-money and other things to be offered at the grare. 
Living goats or cardboard efBgies of different animals and of 
servants may also be seen. The longevi^ pictnie and th« 
tablet of the deceased are conveyed in a sedan chair or in a 
rickshaw. The procession may be lengthened to taste by 
repeating its different parts. Of oonrse, many yellow-robed 
priests tramp along, and they soothe themselves from time to 
time with pipes and cigars. 

When the procession reaches the Incky place selected for 
the grave, and the cotQn is placed on the ground, the monmers 
beat their heads and wail bitterly while priests bnm incense 
and fire off crackers to frighten away demons. After the 
grave is filled ap the eatables which have been carried in the 
foneral procession are spread ont, and left for a while in order 
that the dead man may feast on their essence. The spirits 
of the dead are so considerate that they only partake of tbe 
immaterial part of the roast pig, fowls, cakes, and other 
Inzories that are presented to them, the gross material part 
of them is therefore brongbt back from the obseqnies and 
served as fnneral b^ed meats to the living. 

At Amoy I saw a priest arrayed in scarlet robes dedicating 
in a shrine amidst the tombs as mnoh food of all kinds as 
wonld have stocked a restaurant, though it seemed to have 
all been given by a single moomer. In Hong Eong yon will 
see bottles of beer amongst the offerings. K the dead take 
the spirit from these, surely what is left for the living most 
be flat I 
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Married daughters, having passed oat of the fiuoily, are not 
always invited to the fimul; obseqoiea ; when the; are, they 
only wear mourning for soven days. At the end of that time 
they return to their homes in colonred clothes, and adorned 
with jewellery, so that their hnsbands may not be saddened 
by " trappings and snits of woe." 

lofiinta, onmarried people, concabines, and slaves have no 
ceremonial fimerals, and sometimes none of any sort. In the 
north of China their eor|wes are not seldom left on tiie hilla 
to be devoured by beasts of pr^. 
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CHAPTER Xm 
Moasmaa 

HdtT grief— A " lonsnitr lietan "— ■' WMplng tean <rf blood."—" OloUxa 
to 017 *itli " — In " dDtUnl giM " — Honmlng lor puentB — Bxpenia of 
fnn*iffcl« — On ihfl dfl&th of Hm Thttparor — Oonfptini oa the obligfttfoo of 
monrmis— The dnt7 of ddeit bod. 

AB Boon as a death takes plaoe it is officially annoimced 
with mnch wailing at the temple of the looal god. The 
Tieit ia returned promptly by Bnddhist and Taoist priests, 
who Boent fees from afar. These clerics blow horns, moan 
formnhe, ring bells, and beat upon sknll-shaped drams. 
This, bowerer, is not oonsidsred noise enon^ in a honae of 
monming, so bombs and crackers are let off at frequent 
interrals, and people are hired to add to the din wiUi shrill 
pipes and clanging cymbals. 

After the coffin of a dead person is dosed down a " lon- 
gevity pictore " is pnt in a bamboo frame and placed in the 
leception-room, where it can easily be seen. It is intended to 
be a likeness of the deceased, and is about as large as a child 
six or eight years old. As a snbstitate for this a rag doll is 
sometimes nsed. On a table set in front of this representative 
of the person whose death is moomed, are placed every 
morning for some tune water for the deceased to wash with, 
food, and paper-money ; when the day closes all the members 
of the Cunily bid " good-night." 

A rioh man annonnces the death of his father by sending 
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to each of his frioode a sheet of paper abovt a yard and a half 
long and broad in proportion, whereon he states that he and 
bis relatires are tm their knees, beating their heads apon the 
gronnd and weeping tears of blood. When these friends 
come to pay a Tisit of condolence the^ are received by the 
chief moumer on his kneea. The Mends also kneel down 
and worship befbre the " longevity pictnie." They are given 
strips of white cloth called "oloths to cry with." During 
this ceremony some female member of the &mily, hid from 
view behind a white screen, wails aload and relates the good 
deeds of the deceased. 

For forty-nine days tihe chief monmers do not shave their 
heads or change their dress, and on eveiy seventh day they 
wear sackcloth over theit ordinaiy clothing. For seven days 
□0 cooking is done in a mourning &mi^. Food is sent by 
their neighbours and mnst be eaten with the fingers as thongh 
the intensity of their grief prevented them from using ehop- 
stioks. 

In the first agonies of grief visiting cards of plain white 
paper are need instead of the ordinary red ones. After a 
while salmon-colonred cards are substitated, on which the 
monmer is described as being in "dntifol grief." 

Over the door of a honse of mooming are hong white 
lanterns with bine characters on them, instead of the nsoal 
red ones with black characters. On either side of the door 
white labels are pasted and linen plentifdlly fratooned. 

Sons mourn parents three years, becaose for the fint three 
years of their existence they were nnrsed by their parmits. 
By a merciM fiction this period is reduced to twenty-seven 
months. They cannot, when in mooming, present themselves 
at examinations for degrees, and it is nnlaw^ for them to 
b^^t a child. If they are officials they most remove the 
buttons tram their caps and leave their posts. 

Sans are supposed to take it in turn to sleep on straw bythe 
coffin of a parent for a hundred nights. A certain Ho Son, 
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whdQ monnung for his fitther, was robbed. Seeing the Qiiat 
about to take a copper pan, be aaid, "Do ma the foyonrtoleaTe 
this oteaBil to get m; dear mother's breakCtat in." The 
thief not only left the pan bat gave back what he had taken, 
saying, " I shonld ceitainly bring a onrBe apon my head if I 
robbed to good a son." 

The mothn of a man called Li was always veiy nervooe in 
a thnnderstorm, so when she died Li used to go to her 
grave whenever it thnndered, and bending down say, " Mother, 
don't be afraid, your son is near yon." 

A. widow known to oa slept every night beside her husband's 
roffin, until he was bciried after nine months. 

A honse-boy of onra was " Buffered " to go and bnry his 
fathOT. On returning he said that the operation had cost him 
over three hundred dollars. He paid a good deal for the 
grave because he wished his parent, who was more than eighty 
years of age, not to be crowded with others, bnt to have one 
by himself, and he had so many friends to entertain that the 
adage was illnatrated — 



Tha nai iMd Mgfi." 

The friends made the usual contribution towards the 
expenses, hut thqy bad too laq^e appetites to be " paying 
guests." However, it is not bo mnoh what moomers eat as 
what they take away that costs. Each brings home as a 
memento the chopsticks, bowb, and other things nsed at 
table. To famish these ntonsils during the long period when 
open hoose is kept, often nms snrvivors into debt and other 
diffionlties. 

On the death of the Emperor all Chinamen must leave the 
front of their heads onshom for a hundred days, which produces 
a very untidy appearance. I>uring this time no theatrical 
performance may be given tiuoughont the Empire. 
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A newly orowned Emperor has in the Temple of the Imperial 
Ancestors at Peking to rtnereaoe these worthies b; kneeling 
sixteen times, and by knocking bis forehead on the ground no 
leas than thirty-six times. All his noUes, too, are required to 
do the same in order to teach the people the importance of 
filial pie^. Anceskal worship is filial piety gfme mad. 

When qnestioned about the obligations of monraera Gon- 
fncins answered, "Whilst we are nnable to fulfil all our 
duties to our fellows, how can we serve the &r-off spirits ? " 
And again : " If we assumed the dead were living and could 
partake of the offerings presented to them, that would not be 
altogether true. And yet the heart, with its strong, deeply 
infixed affeotions, oould not be satisfied without this ministry 
of sacrifice at the graves." Ancestor-worship may he said to 
be Uie Chinaman's religion ; it infiaenoes nearly every thought 
and act of his life. 

The eldest son is responsible for the care of the dead in 
a family. He keeps their graves in repair, and if the bones 
have been taken out of the graves because the fiuuily have 
changed their abode or for any other reason, he guards 
the "yellow gold," as the Chinese call what foreigners 
irreverently designate "potted ancestors." Vfhen he has 
nothing better to do he cleans ap the bones of his fathers, 
and without any training in anatomy be knows how many 
there should be and even puts labels upon them. 

In early spring takes place Tsing Ming, a kind of " All 
Souls " festival when graves are visited. A table is set 
before a tomb and on it is placed a paper or tablet with 
the name of the deceased inscribed upon it. Candles are 
lighted, incense bomt, and dishes laid on the table contain- 
ing fish, flesh (of pork), fowl, fruit, and sweetmeats. The 
eldest son, prostrating himself many times, makes vows and 
offers up prayers. Paper clothes and trunks to put them 
in, pipes, servants, horses, sedan chairs, houses, and indeed 
paper semblances of all kinds of Inzuriee aod requisites are 
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bnrned, and b; tluB aort of parcel poat seat into the spirit- 
world. Letters to the dead are also transmitted by fiery 
post. 

Sometimes, three days before the actual Feast of Tombs 
begins, as well as three days after it, a moomer, always a 
woman, generally a relative, will be paid to sit swaying 
henelf luokwards and forwards as she atters a pitiful cry. 

Mai^ of the monmers, however, are not professional, bnt 
veiy genuine. "In the dark place where yon are, protect 
me!" will be the cry of one. Another will moan oat 
reproaches to the dead for having died, saoh as, " My son, 
yoa owed it to me, yonr mother, who reared yoo, to have 
lived that yoa might have been the support of my old age." 

The " salating of the biU," as the Teing or Ching Ming 
oelebrations are called in Sonth China, because graves are 
nearly always on the side of a hill, ends, as do most Chinese 
functions, with a fusillade of crackers. 

Streamers of gold-spotted paper are left by those who 
have swept and repaired tombs. These serve as visiting 
cards, and insure that credit will be given for the oall. 

A Ghtnese does not put monming on for those younger 
than himself or for bis wife. He may not even attend that 
lady's fiueral. 
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BOTS D) CHINA 

A. [innerb—Notlilng «o onfill*! u to lute no ohildren— A boj \a petted uid 
indulged lor not bdng ■ girl — Ha geta k ' ' milk nmot " And wrentl 
other kinde of namBa— Boja mmetlinge dressed tui girls or m Buddhist 
priaata — Osmta— Slrd's nesta not robbed — Batting on Sies and orkngea 
— Bojs work too mnoh and too yonng — First dmj at aabool — " BacMng 
> laason" — Mere memory - boiaa — Writing— Long honn — Beraritj— 
Answei of Menotiu-'Aaaodote of — The trimetrioal olsstia — AnoUier 
gohool book— Filial servieB— The dv of manhood— Parental pow— 
miatwlUthebo7b«r 

"~rF one has plenty of moQ^," sayB a Chinese proverb, "bnt 
_L so children, he cannot be reckoned rich ; if one has 
"children, but no money, be cannot be considered poor." 
MencioB tanght that Doihing is bo onfilial sa to have no 
posterity. The man who allows his &mily to die ont for 
want of offspring wrongs all former members of it. Every 
Chinese wants to have a eon, because it is only a son who 
can perform the fdneral and other rites which the worship 
of ancestors enjoins. " If yon have no children to foul the 
bed, yon will have no one to bom paper at the grave." The 
hungry spirit of him who leaves no son behind him has 
only a share of the offerings which, three times a year, 
are made by the charitable pnblic for the benefit of the 
destitute dead. The cry is not " Oire me children or else 
I die," bnt " Give me a son or I cannot die in peace." 
Boys who can make offerings to dead parents are petted and 
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indulged as a reward for not being nnworohipping girls. A 
bo7 Boon learna his importance, and sometimeB roles his 
fomily absolately. A Chinese mother nerer thinks of 
teaching her male children self-control, bnt gives them 
whatever they cry and scream for. 

A boy gets a "milk name" twenty-eight days after his 
birth. Ssch names are sometimes given as "Little Stnpid," 
"Vagabond," "Flea," "Dirt." This is in order that evil 
spirits, thinking that the parents do not care for the hoys, 
may not molest them. For the same reason boys are 
occasionally dressed as girls or in the despised garb oi a 
Buddhist priest. 

A boy receives a "book name," such as "Ink-grinder," 
" Promising-stady," " Entering Yirtne," when he goes to 
school, and a third when he grows np and marrim. 

The fow tc^ which a Chinese lad faaa are made of clay, 
cloth, cardboard, reeds, or sticks of bamboo. I have in 
my possession an ingenious one composed of two nuts, a 
small stick, and a piece of bamboo. Hia games are such 
as tiirowing bits of clay at a mail, pushing with his right 
foot a small ball of lead so that it will hit the similar ball 
of an opponent, striking a short stick sharpened at the ends 
to make it jump into a "ci^." A sort of trial of strength 
may be seen practised in by-streets. Two boys grasp the 
ends of a bamboo pole, and standing erect and using one 
leg as stay each tries to dislodge the other from his standing- 
place by pnahing the pole straight from the shoulder. There 
seems to be a knack in it, for sometimes a little fellow will 
force back an opponent considerably heavier than himself. 

Hop-Bcotoh finds favour in China. So do peg-tops and 
marbles. The latter are propelled with the second finger 
of the left hand pulled back and then let go by the right 
band. "Blowing the fist" is a noisy game which is played 
by two or more boys. One throws out the extended fingers 
of his fists, and while in the act of doing so another shoots 
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out his goMB (^ the nombw (^ flngeni Bbmck out from bolji 
ibts. 

A rode speoiea of dnnglits ia played Bometimefl with little 
atones. In the achoolB which have latel; been establiBhed 
to teach WeBtero knowledge, Amarioan and Britiah games 
are beginning to be played. There ie a Chinese Tersion 
of Pon^ and Jndy iJiat never fails to attract. Celestial 
boys do not whistle. In their lighter moments they hnm 
a monotonons chant in a falsetto voice, making a noise like 
a cat. 

Bdddhist teaching regaiding the sacredness of animal lifia 
very properly checks the robbing of bird's nests. "How," 
it is asked, "wonld yon like to have your hoose polled 
down?" A lai^e proportion of Chinese boys live at a 
distance from the sea, from lakes, and from rivers, and have 
no better "watering-place" than the mod hole from which 
the materials for their village houses were excavated. 

The Chinese are a nation of gamblers, and they begin the 
had habit when very young. Yon see boys at frnit and cake 
street stalls throwing little nnmbered stioks ont of a tnbe 
of bamboo to ascertain whether they will pay double or 
be qnits for what they have taken. Yonr boy or servant 
bets as to whether yon will order ham and eggs or fish 
for breakfiuit. A riokahaw ooolie lays a wager on which 
shaft of hifl vehicle a fly will light on first, which is not 
more foolish than for British boys to bet on horses which 
they hare never seen. The iy at least cannot be jockied. 
Money is also put on the number of pips that will be found 
in an orange when it is opened. 

Bnt if boys in China hare not as much play as British 
yonths, they are supplied with as much or even more work. 
With literally a prematm^ air of gravity about them they 
totter along with burdens too heavy for them, the veiy 
youngest gathering fuel and collecting manure. 

When a boy is to go to school an otmaDack is consulted 
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ODft a lacky dsy chosen for the important erent. The bo; 
is cUd in festal robe, and looks * mimatore nuuidann in his 
tasselled cap. He ia accompanied by his father, who brings 
a present for the master. AU three vorship before a tablet 
of the god of literature or of Confados, and then the boy 
prostrates himself before his master, and knocks his little 
shaven bead on the schoolroom floor in token of his reverenoe 
and promised obedience. 

In a Chinese school the boys sit on bamboo stools at 
tiny tables. On each table there is a stone slab, a stick 
of Chinese ink, and writinj; bmahes. We are astonished 
at the noise. This is made by all the scholars shoating 
out at the same moment their lessons. Were they to cease 
shonting the master Toald think that they had given np 
stodying. The teacher reads a line and the pnpil repeats 
it. If Uie boy does not catch what has been said be repeats 
the last word nntU he gets eomeUiing more. 

When a pnpil has learned his lesson he tmns his back npon 
the sohoolmaster, lest he should get a glimpse of the book, 
and recites it. This is called "backing a lesson." Soys 
sway from side to side when saying their lessons. 

As the Temacnlar speech and the language of the claestcs 
are quite different, the Chinese boy has to conmiit to memory 
words thb meaning of which he does not nnderstuid. It is 
something like what we should have in oar Western schools if 
our youths were restricted to the study of Latin, and required 
to stow away in their memory the contents of the principal 
olassicB before learning a word of their meaning. 

A boy's entrance upon study is called lifting the darkness, 
and to teach the beginner is " to instruct darkness," but 
it is not easy to see how the darkness is lifted when the 
beginner has to leam by rote characters that convey no 
meaning to him. The little heads of Celestial boys become 
mere memory-boxes for certain signs and sounds, but no 
ideas at all Are connected with them. 
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Writiiig, whieh ia called " treading in the footstqw of 
bol; men," is learned b; tracing page after page of copy- 
book characters on transparent paper in a listless ronud, 
thM knows no Sunday, and no Wednesday and Saturday 
balf-holldays. School hoars are from snnrise to 10 o'clock 
a.m., when the boys go to break^t, and from 11 o'clock 
to stmdown. Play is considered a waste of time and is 
disconrmied as much as po^ble. Even when the school 
honra are over the scholars cannot have a romp, bat are 
required to return to their homes "in an orderiy and 
becoming manner." 

" To teach withont sererity, shows a teacber'a indolence." 
Judging from this Chinese saying the pnpil most often think 
that his teaoher is Tery energetic. There is no sparing of 
the rod in a Chinese school, and the head of the boy is 
the place at iriiioh blows are generally aimed, as if that 
would knock brains into him I There are, however, teachers 
who resort to corporal ponishment only as a last resort. 
These will ose such a punishment as making a boy kneel 
at his seat for a while before the school. 

The Chinese show the common sense fin which the>y 
are eonspicnons by nerer attempting to teach their own 
sons. Upon one occasion Mencins was asked why the 
snperior man does not teach his own son. He replied that 
the circnmstanoes of the case forbid it. The teaoher shoold 
inculcate what is correct ; when he does so and his lessons 
are not followed he becomes angiy. In this way he is 
alienated from his son, who complains that his father teaches 
one thing and practises another. The ancients exchanged 
sons, and one taught the son of another. 

Mentans himself, it may be said, was carefhlly hronght np 1^ 
his widowed mother. As a child he lived with her at first 
near a cemetery, the result being that he began to reproduce 
in play the solemn scenes which were constantly enacted 
before bis eyes. His mother accordingly removed to another 
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lioQfle near tbe ma^t-pUce, and before long the little boy 
forgot all about fimerals and played at buying and selling. 
Once more his mother disapproved, and onoe more changed 
her dwelling ; this time to s hooso near a «oUege, where he 
soon began to imitate the oeremonial obserranoea in which 
the students were instmcted, to the great joy of his mother. 

The first book from which a Chinese boy leams is the 
Trimetrioal, or three-character olassie, so called because it is 
written in doggerel lines of three characten each. It begins 
by wamiDg tbe youth that " gems nnwrooght can never be 
nsefnl, and that untaught persons will never know the 
proprieties." It informs him that Confucins once learned 
something from a mere child ; that the ancient students bad 
no books, but copied their lessons on reeds and slips of bamboo ; 
that one learned to read characters which were traced upon 
the sand of Uie sea by his mother, who conld not afford 
writing materiab ; that another read by the Ught of glow- 
worms put into a gauze-bag ; and that a third, too poor to 
buy a candle, studied through a chink in bis neighbour's 
waU. 

Among &6 prodigies of diligence cited for emulation are 
two, who, " though girls, were intelligent and well informed." 
Insects, however, like the silkworm and the bee, can teach 
diligence as well as girls, and " if men neglect to learn, th^ 
are inferior to insects." Th^ should be as diligent as the 
student who fastened his queue to a beam above him in order 
that when he nodded over his task he might be roused to 
fresh diligence, or the youth who so greatly preferred books to 
bed that he used a round stick of wood as a pillow to prevent 
deep sleep. That boy, we think, little bonottred his parents 
who, when away from home, would not read letters from them 
lest they should take his attention away from study. 

Veneration for parents, however, is inculcated by another 
school-book called, "The Twenty-four Examples of Filial 
IHety." One example is of a certain Laitae. This wortiiy. 
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when Beveo^ years of age, fearing Uiat his yeara might 
distresB hie parents by reminding them of their greater age, 
naed to dress as an ioEEUit and pisy sbont the room. 

A lad is related to hare waited on his sick mother three 
years without changing hia clothes. Anotlier boy wotdd go 
to bed and allow the mosqnltoea to satisfy themselves npon 
him, then woold get op and induce his parents to retire into 
the bed and hare an nndistnrbed sleep. A boy six years old 
throat two oranges np his sleeve at an entertainment. After 
a while they rolled oat, and the boy was not only excused but 
gained lasting credit by saying they were for his mother. 

The mother of a yonth was very fond of fish, ao in winter 
when the watw was frozen, in order to catch fish for her, he 
would take off his clothes and lie on the ice to melt it. 
Another story relates with approbation how a son killed his 
child in order to prolong the life of a grandparent. 

The service which a filial son does to hia parents is, accord- 
ing to Gonf^iuB, as follows : " In his generd oondnot to them 
he manifests the utmost reverence ; in bis nourishing of them 
he gives the highest pleasure ; when they are ill he feels the 
deepest anxiety ; in monming for them when dead he exhibits 
every demonstration of grief; in sacrificing to them he dis- 
plays the utmost solemnity." In the ancient books from 
which Gonfdcins himself learned it is taught that filial piety 
is the fulfilment of the law. A pions son will also be an 
obedient younger brother ; and he who is both will, while at 
home, be an honest, orderly subject, and in active service 
from home a oourageons and faithM soldier. 

In China filial piety holds the place of religion, so that " he 
who serves hie parents at home has no need to go &r away to 
bum incense to the gods." Indeed the length to which this 
virtue is brought is aometimes shocking and dlsgnsting. 
Think of a grandson going down on his knees and licking 
up liquid that had exuded from his grandfather's coffin, or of 
the sou of a Ticeroy kilting himself in order to be buried 
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with his mother — two acta whidi liava been praised beyond 



Still, we oould do in England with a little more filial piety, 
with a little more of that which ConfiioiiiB meant when he said 
that filial piety consisted in giving yonr parents no oanse for 
anxiety, saTO from yoor natural ailmeots. 

When a yonth of sixteen dons the cap of manhood he is 
taken to the ancestral temple, where his father invokes for 
him the care of his forefathers " that he may be a complete 
man, and not fidl below their standard of excellence." He is 
now considered so fiu a man that he ia protected henceforth 
from the indignities with which he who is " only a child " has 
sometimes to pnt op. Soon after thu he is married, bnt oon- 
tinnes to live in the paternal home, his bride being neitiier 
more nor less than a servant to his mother. Bat neither at 
sixteen nor at any age does a man come ont from the 1^^ 
control of his parents. While his parents are alive a son in 
private life most engage in the porsnit chosen for him, give 
them his earnings, and obey them in all things. Filial piety 
requires that a son shonld follow in the steps of his fikther. 
China does not tolerate self-willed hooligans. If a parent 
require a son to be publicly whipped or exposed in a wooden 
congne, with the (sime ot " Not filial " written upon it by a 
magistrate, the latter is obliged to comply. A. father will even 
hand over a rebellions bob to be put to death by a mandarin. 

Physical care is bestowed upon dogs and horses, so that 
is not enoB^ to give to parents. They must be treated with 
reverence. This may be learned fr^m a lamb, for it has the 
grace to kneel when sucking its mother. The Book of 
Bites enjoins that when parents are in error, a son with 
humble spirit, pleasing countenance, and gentle tones, must 
point it out to them. If the parents will not receive the 
reproof he must again show them their fault. If now, becoming 
irritated, they chastise the hnlt-finder until the blood flows 
from him, he must not harbour the least resentment but mast 
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treat them with increased respect. To use in reference to 
a &ther a term equivalent to the "CloTemor" of Sritish 
slang would be thought shocking. A duDese father ia called 
" Venerable Father," '* Prince of the Family," or " The 
Family's Majesty"; and children bow low or kneel down 
when addressing him. Confdoins says that if a &ther is killed 
a son ahoold not live under the same heaTeo as his dayer. 

A. boy in China has not to detwmine for himBelf what he 
shall be, as have British boys. That is done for him by his 
parents in this way. On the anmretBary of his birthday he is 
placed apon a large neve, snob as farmers nse in winnowing 
grain. On the sieve have been previously laid a set of money 
scales, a gold or silver ornament, a pair of sheare, a foot- 
meaaore, one or two books, ice. The object is to eee what 
the child will first take hold of and play with. If the child be 
a boy, and he take up a book or a pen, he is likely to become 
a distinguished scholar ; if be touch the money scales or the 
gold ornament it is thought that he will have a talent for 
making money, and so on. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

OIBLS AND WOHBN 

OuIsdonoteoiiDl — Whjboyi kn ■i)onndDad^"Glriin»7 not be drowned 
hBre" — Preaenti at the birth oleliildmi — A " rearing murmge" — "She 
u his wife"— Onieltp to ehUd bride*— Oirls sold oheaplj — Bometimeaa 
^1 la aoly pawnod — Hop«3 to be bom a dog — A Haodal fnnn whicli 
China ii free— Eadlj pleased— Small feet— "What medioina am I 
to give themT" — The Tiitg aod the Tang priooipleB — Onlj a "aide 
Iwne" — A " HeTer-to-be-married " siiterbood--A terrible Sin — Con- 
enbinee, or "little wiTea"— The votiibUi^irf tongaes— He bad Bever 
ohaMiMd hij wife— AdTiM to girit— "That tallvt devil 1 " 

A FRIEND of Uie writer in China SBked bar amah, or 
narse, how man; children Mra. So-and-Bo had. "Two," 
was the reply. " Two ? " qaeried my friend, " I thonght that 
she had five — two boys and three girls." "Tea," answered 
the amah, " that is what I said, two children, for girls are not 
children, sod do not count." A son is repaired for the per- 
formance of ancestral rites, and therefore one proverb declares 
that a perfect daughter is not eqnal to a splay-footed son, 
and another, that one deformed son is better than eighteen 
dan^ters as wise as the apostles of Buddha. " Commodi^ 
on which money is lost," is a common periphrasis for a giri. 
One onhappy maiden of whom I have heard was named, 
" Onght'to-Have-Been-a-Boy," and another, "Not Wanted." 
Nothing in our Bible is so hard for the Chinese to believe 
as the assertion that Pharaoh commanded the Israelitish boya 
to be killed and the girls to be saved. In some parts of China 
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the charge for vacciBating a girl is only half that which is 
paid for a boy, as it is foimd that the people would rather ran 
the risk of their daughter's beauty being destroyed tbao pay 
for her at the same rate as a son. 

Women are eometimes beaten by their hoBbands or mothers- 
in-law for the crime of ^ring birth to daughters instead of 
sons. When only s girt is bom the midwife finds it difficult 
to get her fee. Occasionally she is bribed to sabstitnte the 
booght boy of poor parents for the girl jost bom. This is 
called stealing a dragon in exchange for a phcBnix. 

I have often observed a gourd or log tied round the waist of 
a boy infant belonging to the people who live in boats. This 
is to facilitate h^ being palled oat of the sea shonld he &11 
overboard. There is no snch handle ever to a female infant, 
becanse she is considered of do importance. 

It may be doabted whetho- the crime of in&nticide even of 
&male children, except in eeasons of famine, is, in proportion 
to the population, more conunon in China than it is in 
Europe. Certainly foeticide is not. It seems to be trae, 
however, that a lu^e niimber of female children are pat to 
death, or at leut allowed to die. A terrible witness to this is 
a stone standing near a pool oatside the city of Foochow. On 
it is the inscription, "Oirls may not be drowned here." 
Indeed, warnings and threatenings against killing ffii children 
are pnt ap in many places. 

In a proclamation against the crime, which was in 1878 
issned by the Treasurer of the province of Hapeh, the follow- 
ing reasons which are generally given for it are refuted : 
Because the parente have too many children, or none but 
feruBles ; because if the mother suckled the child she would 
not conceive again while doing so ; beoaase she wishes to hire 
herself as a wet nnrse. 

Parents announce the birth of a child by sending to their 
friends ^gs dyed red, and by inviting tiiem to a feast given in 
honour of baby's first and sometimes last bath. Presents of 
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different kinds of eatables are aect to the parents. According 
to the old Chinese ballada a valnable ornament, like a marshal's 
bdton, was nsoally given to a male in&nt to play with, whilst 
B female only received a potsherd, sapposed to represent a 
weaving shuttle : h^ice to this day one says to an acquaintance, 
" I hear yon hare had joy to-day I " He lacomcally replies, 
if it is only a girl, " Plays with potsherd." 

Poor parents often sell or give away a daaghter when bat a 
few weelES or months old to be the fdtnre wife of a boy about 
her own age. The child who becomes a bride by a " rearing- 
marriags " is takes home and brought np by the famOy of her 
fotnie bnsband. An English lady when visiting a school 
observed a bright boy abont eight years of age carrying a baby 
girl. She asked if she ware his sister, whereapon the boy 
locked shy, and did not answcv. His brother roinnteered the 
information, " She is his wife ! " 

These child-brides are worked hard and sometimes treated 
as though they were in an English baby brm. The Peking 
Gazette reported the case of a woman who homed the girl who 
was being reared to become her son's wife with inoense-sticks 
and ponred scalding water on her nntil she died. 

Ten years ago when there was a famine at Chaotong three 
thonsand female children were sold to dealers and carried 
about like poultry in baskets. As I write I hear of wives (in 
England we can obtain a wife for nothing, but in China a man 
can always get a price for his wife) and children (chiefly 
female) being sold in the neighboorhood of Wnchow on the 
West River, where there is a famine. A lady who has just 
returned from there said that the steamer was half full of 
women who had gone to deal in children and bring them to 
Canton. Some of their girl wares they had bought for as 
little as 30 cents (7}d.) each. At ordinary times a slave 
girl will fetch from £1 up to iBlO or £20, according to age, 
beauty, health, and strength. So much is female slaveiy a 
recognised Chinese institution that even in the English colony 
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of Hong Kong most of the female BerrantB and prostitatea 
of the ChinflHe are alaves. Of course they can get freedom 
if they have enoogh aenae and knowledge to apply to the 
anUioritiee, bat they seldom have. 

It ia thought right that a slave girl shonld be sold to a 
husband, or in some other way provided with one, wheo she 
becomes marriageable. Sometimes a girl is only pawned for 
a time, and not sold right ont. In some localities when a man 
leaves home he lets his wife out for hire until his retnm. 

It sometimeB happens in the case o£ better-class fEunilies 
that daughters of the house are tangbt by resident teachers. 
Except, however, by Chineao who have travelled or in some 
way imbibed Western ideas, it is not as a role considered 
necessary to fit a girl for marriage by any kind of education. 
The ordinaiy father thinks that it would be a waste of money 
to educate one who will be the daughter-in-law of some one 
else. A common saying is, " If a girl does no harm it is 
enough; you cannot expect her to be either good or 
osefoL" 

Being considered " as dangerous aB smuggled salt," girls 
are kept at home for safety. One remarked that in her next 
existence she hoped to be bom a dog, that she might go 
where she chose ! This rebellions young lady was not 
infiueneed by the example of an eminent lady of olden times, 
who for twelve years did not look out of the door of bar 
hoase. A common synonym for a wife is the " House- 
back," that is, the person who stops in the women's quarteis 
at the baok of the house. She is also called the " Broom- 
and-dnst-pan • ' ' 

The vraste of power and faculty that is caused by the large 
number of unmarried women in Europe is a scandal from 
which China is free. Chinese parents take care to prevent 
this. The great question concerning a girl as soon as she 
grows up at all is " Is she said ? " that is, betrothed. 
Fortunately the men are not as particular as with ns. A 
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man being qu«stioaed as to what sort of a wife he wanted 
replied, " It is enough if ehe be neither bald nor idiotio." 

Small feet, howeTer, are eBsential. " It is very important," 
Bay the Chinese, " that women's feet Bhoold be boond short, 
so that they can walk with mincing steps and sway like 
¥nllow-treea. They thus show to all tiiat tiiey are persona of 
respectability." In some localities natural feet are a mark 
of an immoral life. In the interior of China a girl with 
nnbonnd feet would often hear snch remarks in reference to 
them as " Joat look at those two boats going by I " 

This bondage to custom is sud to have started from 
emulation of Tao Niang, the concubine of a prince who lived 
nine centuries ago. So light was her step that she " skimmed 
OT«r tiie tops of golden lilies." But UfaiU souffrirpour etre 
heUe — " Each pair of bound feet costs a Kang, or bath of 
team." The bandages are tightened every week until the 
distortion is complete. 

Happily this custom is beginning to loosen its hold upon 
the Chinese. Anti-foot-binding societies are being estab- 
lished, and I lately heard of one school for girls under the 
patronage of a reforming Viceroy, the pupils of which were all 
required to unbind their feet. 

Mrs. Archibald Little, who tries to make the lame "leap as 
an hart," told me that not long ago she gave a party for 
Chinese girls. The joy of some whtwe feet bad been 
unloosened was great when they found themselves able to nse 
the skipping-ropes provided for their entertainment. Very 
envious veto others with feet still bound when they oould not 
itunp upon their poor stamps. One mo&er brought to Mrs. 
Little five danghters, and said that as she heard small feet 
were going out of fashion she would like the girl's feet to be 
nnbonnd. " What medicine am I to give them ? " " None 
at all," replied Mrs. Little. " Only take off the bandages 
and wash them." Then there was the difficulty bow to get 
stockings instead of bandages. 
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According to Ckinrae philosophy death and evil originate 
in the Yin, or female piiuoiple, while life and prosperity come 
from the Bubjection of it to the Yajig, or male principle. 
Woman is regarded as " moulded ont of faults," and allowed 
to hare no will of her own. In the land of China, as in the 
Booh of Genesis, man ie conaidered the first olgect in ore&tion 
and woman only a side iseae. Indeed, she is looked npon 
as lower than Una, as an nnolean being whose clothes, for 
instance,' wonid pollnte those of a man if pat on the same 
clothes-horse. 

Ezoept for eoolie woman, who do ver; hard work indeed, 
there is no employment oatside matrimony for Chinese 
females. And certainly matrimony for them is anything but 
an easy profession. Some girls near Canton showed what they 
thought of it by forming themselTes into s " Nerer-to^be- 
married" Sisterhood. They swore never to many becansa 
the^ oonsidered marriage unholy and miserable. So much in 
earnest were the maidens in their strike against wedlock that 
a band of them ended thcur earthly existence in the Pe&rl 
Biver because a member of the Sisterhood had been forced by 
her parents to many. 

The anioide of young wives who cannot bear mothers-in- 
law and other evils of Celestial marriages not made in beaveo 
is not at all tmoonuuon. "Why didn't yon die when you 
had a chance ? " asked a mother of a married daughter who 
had attempted suicide and been rescued. 

A terrible sin which is not unknown in Europe is some- 
times committed by Chinese parents. For the sake of gain 
they will marry a daughter to a man who is a hopeless 
cripple or lunatic, or otherwise unsuited to a real marriage. 

In China a woman cannot return to her &ther'8 house 
after ao unhappy marriage. Her sisters-in-law would take 
good care of that. A father divides his property amtmgst bia 
boys, and gives nothing to girls. They are expected to 
many, join another family, and stay is it. 
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If a wife foils to have a male child her husband can take 
a ooncabine, or " little wife " ; bnt this is only done by men 
who can afford it, and the atrangement seldom condoces 
to domestic happiness. The Chinese themaelveB call it 
" sipping vinegar," and they have an adage which aaye, " If 
your wife is against it do not take a ooncnlone." 

Bnt if Chinese girls and women are in other respects 
defenceless, they can generally get some degree of jnstioe for 
themaelTee by the nimble, fieiy tongues for which they ate 
famons. Even a mother-in-law hesitates to raise a domestic 
typhoon by provoking a daaghter-in-law who has a gift of 
abosive language. It is said that what Chinese women have 
lost in the compression of their feet is made np in the expansion 
of thcdr tongues. And when their tongues tire they can lift 
np and shake the comers of their jackets at their exponents 
in oontempt. Who shall say how many villages in China are 
roled by the wives or ooncnbinee of village headmen so called ? 
When they have a grievance these head-tDom<n will ' ' revile the 
street " in a way that intimidates men whose feet are longer 
than their tongues. A man will often oonsnlt his wife before 
taking an important step or making a bai^pun. Then age is 
respected in women as well as in men, and " Give heed to the 
voice of an old woman; sorrow has given her wisdom," is 
a popular saying. The greatest mandarin every three 
months pots on his robes of ceremony and performs in the 
presence of his mother a series of prostrations. It might 
even be said that China is a "hen-peoked" ooontiy. 

Habit is second nature, and it may be that well-to-do (?) 
Chinese women, being used to a life in which they do little 
more than smoke, gossip, and visit temples, may think it as 
well worth living as the hnny and sonrry which Western 
women call life. 

Abb6 Hoc t«lls of a Chinese hnsband who beat his wife 
when he took it into his head that people were laughing at 
him, because though two years married he had never chastised 
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the lady. Certainly the question, " Does ;onr hoeband 
beat yoa ? " is often put to En^sh married ladies h; Chinese 
women, and a negative answei inrariably excites astonishment 
and iDcrednlity. Who knows ? Chinese ladies may consider 
castigation a sign of Mendly interest on the part of their 
haebsnds, and may in their own way be happy though 
married. In a modem Pekingese play, one of the characters, 
a widower, desoribes the eren current of his late married 
life by saying that he and his wife lived together as host and 
guest. In China, as in other ooontries, the host-and-gnest 
kind of married Ufe is probably more common than the cat- 
and-dog variety. 

If a Chinese when risiting England, instead of taking a wide 
snrvey, formed his jadgment of its domestic life from police 
news and divorce-^wnrt reports, he woold not be more 
nnreosoDable than are Europeans, who say that all Chinese 
women are miserable beoaose they have known a few who 
were. Eastern women do not desire the liberty that is 
attaining alarming proportions in the West. They like to 
have a part of the house reserved to themselves, where they can 
receive female friends and gossip without reetrunt. Shock- 
ingly omel they would think a hosband who wonld intrade 
npon their privacy and spy ont their actions. 

Chinese girls have not always been nef^eeted, at least in 
the matter of advice. Indeed, several volumes have been 
compiled for their nse. In one of these they are told that 
while powdering the &ce they shonld remember that the 
heart mnst be kept white and clean. " In arranging the 
bead-dress, consider that the heart needs to be carefdlly 
r^nlated; in oiling the hair, resolve to make the heart 
pliable and docile." The girls are enjoined to lesm the art 
of cookery, and commanded to imitate a certain Empress who 
always enperintended the preparation of the dishes which 
appeared on the Emperor's table. Another lady of rank, says 
the same authority, used to go into her kitchen at dawn of 
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day and prepare grnel for bar aarranta, ordemig thorn to eat 
it before the; began their work. 

There have been Chinese women soholara, and eren anthors. 
A woman called fwx Chao wrote the first work in any 
langnage on female education. In this she gays that girU 
and women ehonld be decorooB and anaasnming, modestly 
grave, and inviolably chaste. 

Others advise women to be not only humble and reBpectfol 
bnt, " as though always in fear and trembling," to bear 
contumely, and to swallow insult. " K their mouths are 
like closed doors, thdr words will become proverbial ; but if 
like mnning taps, no heed will be paid to what they say." 

If a lady sit in a carriage beside the man who drives, it 
must he next to the hand which is occapied by the reins, lest 
the driver should put his arm around her waist ! 

As an instance of how earnestly some gitla desire instruc- 
tion, Mies Ckirdon Camming mentions that the first pupil of 
tiie London Mission School at Peking was a girl who bad 
disguised herself as a boy. 

Though respectable Chinese girls have no experience of the 
joys of being made love to, and would consider kissing (it is 
an institution unknown, except when learned from foreigners) 
a disgnsting way of showing affection, tbey have a power 
which is theirs by natural ri^t. A Chinese who had suffered 
much in marriage retired with his infant son to a mountain 
inaccessible to lily-footed women. Be never spoke even of 
the existence of woman to the boy. He always went down to 
Uie market alone, until, becoming old and feeble, he was 
compelled to take the young man with him to carry the bag 
of rice. He ai^ed " My son has never heard of women and 
does not know what they are. K be does see one of them 
by chance I shall take care that he does not speak to her." 
As they were on the first occasion leaving the market town 
together, the son suddenly stopped, and, pointing to three 
approaching objects, inqoired, " Father, what are those 
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things ? " The fother cried out, " Turn away your head ; 
th^ are devile." The son tnmed away his head and walked 
home in silence. From that day when he had seen the 
things and they had looked at him &om nnder their &ns he 
lost his appetite and was afOicted with melancholy. For 
some time the pozzled parent could get no satis&otoiy answer 
to his inquiries; bat at length the young man bnrgt out, 
almost crying, "Oh, &ther, thai tallest devil 1 that tallest 
devil !"" 

Beautifial women are called in China not only flowers and 
jewels, bnt tOie destroyers of cities and of empires. Of some 
of tiiese beauties it was said that when they washed their 
bands (with perfomed soap 9) they scented the water, that 
ihey tdismed the flowers themselves, and that one of them 
compelled the moon to hide her &ce. Another, if she did 
not shame the flowers, made them dance when she sang, so 
sweet was her breath. 

A beauty called Si-3i had the habit of laying her band 
upon her heart. Another woman, thinking that it was this 
gesture which charmed, imitated it and got laughed at for her 
trouble. She overlooked the fact that it is what is natural, 
and not what is forced which is beautifdl. 

For another celebrated beauty the Emperor Han-Wou-Ti 
bnilt a crystal palace. Other beauties had every step they 
took sheltered with gauze umbrellas and screens of pearls. 
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CHAPTER XX 

RDVOAIION IS OHIHA 

Oenn <d oaa^tUMn axBntinatioiia In Ohiok— The exo^tioiu lo thaw who 
cui compete — Beepeatlorleuning — AnezaminatioiianaliMitia — Sererity 
ol eomiNtiHon — Hononn lot those who Bnooead — The exMainen " msh 
their haute " — Poiu oHaorum — The laat nude fln( — Cheftttng — Tnoti 
diataibnted hj the ohuitsbla lioh— A noble nu^in — PftnUeeuidnoTek 
with ft inupoaa — Ches*— An elegknt preeent — BeteMnoe the dutntctera — 
Letteted-pftpet eoolatiee — Large booko — Penny dnadfoli — Ignonutoe 
in tietUit — WeBtam Icnowlodga — Ohilitianlty wasted. 

THE Chioeae had oompetitiTe examinatioiis as a meaDB 
by which each capable member of " the learned 
proletariat " mi^t climb the political and Bocial ladder 
twelve centuries before appointments in Great Britain were 
givra in thie way. The germ of the ^stem vta such maxima 
of the andents as " Bend the mnlberry-tree when it is yoong," 
" Withoat education in the families how are governors for the 
people to he obtained ? " " The General and the Prime 
Minister are not bom in office." Offices are now sold to the 
highest bidder, bnt in theory the possession of a degree 
qnalifies any man to be employed by the State. The only 
people who ate precluded from competing for degrees are 
actors, barbers, boatmen, exeentioners, descendants of 
prostitntes, and those who prepare corpses for bnrial. 

Three degrees are given. The first and lowest is called 
by two words which may be translated " Boddisg Talent." 
The second is " Promoted Man," and the third and hi^eat 
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" AdTuiced Scholar." Tbe first and seoond d^ree is com- 
peted for in the provinoes, tbe third only in Peking. To be 
selected by the Emperor as the beat of tbe snccessfnl com- 
petitora in Peking is thonght more of in China than it wonld 
be with us if a man became all at once Senior Wrangler, 
Pirst Claasic, Poet Laureate, and possible Prime Minister of 
England. 

Respect for learning is diffused by this examination system, 
for the literati, or those vho hare taken degrees, are the 
faighest of the fonr ctisses into which the people of China are 
divided. They have the right otentrie into the presence of 
officials, and they affect a pecnliar swing of body, not to say 
swa^^r, with the object, no donbt, of showing that they can 
go anywhere. It is beneath the dignity of these aristocrats 
to engage in trade, bnt they are not above picking np dis- 
honest gains at yamens in which the^ get if not an official at 
least a tolerated footing. Not one in a score obtains an office, 
bnt they all belong to the literary class and share in its 
dignity and privileges. 

An examination for degrees takes place every third year at 
Peking and at the provincial capitals. The examination 
endoBore at Canton contains eleven thoosand six hondred 
and seventy-three things like baUiing-boxes or cattle-pens 
arranged in streets, each street being named, and each ceU 
nnmbered. The examination lasts nine days, bnt the time is 
divided into three parts, and a day intervenes between each 
part. In each cell a student works for three days at a time. 
The cell or box, which is only six feet long by three broad, is 
provided with two boards, one of which acts as a seat, the 
other a table open which to write. At night tiie man being 
examined makes a bed by placing the table on a level with 
tbe seat. Rations are provided by Government, and they 
are thinking of lighting by electricity these old college 
cabins. 

During the time when an examination is held in it a 
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Ghinese aty has a &t more ftnimated appearance than baa 
a BritiBh one when neited by a Church CongresB or by a 
great Boientific asaociation. From twenty to thirty thousand 
strangers from all parts of the proTince seek for temporary 
qoarters. There will be from ten to twelve thonsand or even 
more competitors, and the rioh ones will have each bis pipe- 
bearer and three or more other servants. Inieotions disease 
is not seldom spread by the crowds that assemble on these 
occasions. At a recent examination at Canton a candidate 
died of cholera in his cell. 

To honour those who soonest answer the questions and 
finish the two assays and one poem that are given to all the 
candidates, the large middle door of the examination estab- 
lishment is opened for their exit, and they are sainted by 
three cannon. So great is the competition at these exami- 
nations that at a recent one there were fomleen hundred 
candidates and only ninety-six " leaped the Dragon Gate," or 
qoalified for a degree. There are Chinese who spend almost 
all their lives in a vain attempt to win a degree. They wear 
larger and larger spectacles so as to appear more and more 
wise, bnt they fail to graduate. To reward those who think 
that it is never too late to learn, the Emperor confers the 
highest degree npon candidates of good character who have 
won the two former d^rees, and who have tried unsnccess- 
fiilly for the highest until they have reached the age of 
ninety! 

When a man obtains the degree of Sad Tsoi {B.A.), large 
placards are sent to bia friends annonncing his snccess. 
These placards are frequently posted outside the house of the 
recipient to show his pride at being able to dum friendship 
with so distinguished a person. 

Great is the ovation that is awarded to a snccessM candidate 
on returning home. Feasts are given, bands of music and pro- 
cessions parade the streets. The hero of the hour, wearing 
square-toed boots, a gilt flower-like ornament in his cap, and 
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across his chest and back the bands of light-red silk that indicate 
his new dignity, is told by erery one that he is an honour to his 
parents, to the school in which he learned, and to the city or 
village of his birth. His parents are pnblicl; thanked by the 
civic authorities for having given birth to so talented a son. 

Con^onoos in a Chinese landscape are tall things Uke 
masts, each having near the top a triangular boarding that at 
a distance resembles the nest of a laige bird. These are 
graduate poles, and they are pnt up in pairs opposite the 
ancestral hall of a &mily when one of its members takes a 
degree. They are never renewed bat are aUowed to decay 
and fall down. A graduate may also place a tablet over his 
door to inform people that he has attained to this literary 



The main gate of the Confucian temple at Nanking is 
opened only tot the Senior Wrangler of the year and for the 



To insure impartiality the essays and poems of candidates 
are tomscribed in red ink by oopyists, and the examiners 
never see the originals. Before business begins the examiners 
" wash their hearts " by vowing solemnly in a building called 
"The Temple of Perfect Justice" that they will examine 
honestly. And yet the justice of some of them is, to say the 
least, imperfect. Even the Government allows persons who 
have more money than brains to purchase the privilege of 
wearing, like the Uterati, a certain button on their caps, and 
of being exempt from arrest and corporal punishment. 

The eighteen sub-examiners have their rooms behind the 
cells of the shtdeuts, and across a small canal is the ofBce of 
the Lord Examiner. A "Bed Flying Bridge" makes com- 
munication. Only those essays and answers to questions 
which are deemed worthy by the anflistant examiners are sent 
across this bridge, truly a pont atinorum. Dollars and taels, 
however, can "buy a recommendation," and get a com' 
poratively worthless essay or poem across 
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Id 1894 the Emperor astoniBhed and Mghteiied the 
exftmiiuDg board 1^0 had looked over the eBsays and poemB, 
b; examining them again himself. There were two hundred 
and eight competitarB, and it took him three whole iaja to 
accomplish the task. At the end of that time the list was 
tnmed nearly npside down, for three men placed amongst the 
last by the examining board, were now marked ont b; the 
Emperor as among the six entitled to the highest places. 

On going into the examination candidates are searched, 
bat only in a perfbnctory way, and there are the " padding " 
and otbw methods by which things are made easy. " Sleeve 
editions " of the classics concealed in the sleevea are used 
as " cribs." Poor scholars for a certain price personate thur 
ranployers at the examiofttions. A good trade is done in 
forged diplomas. 

The two chief examiners sent to a provincial oity are 
escorted to the examination hall by the local magnates, by 
bands, and by soldiers. Each is borne by eight men in an 
open sedan chair, the seat of which is covered by a tiger's 
skin. Before each chair are carried, nnder a richly carved 
pavilion of wood, the learned man's commission and seal of 
office. 

On the day appointed for paying respect to the literary 
chancellor and his subordinates the newly-made gradoate 
sacrifices very early in the morning, gets into his official 
clothes, and starts for the yamen. Qradoates of the first 
degree enter the presence of the literary chancellor together 
and arrange themselves in order before him. Then at the 
word of command of the master of cerononies they kneel 
simoltaneonsly and bow their heads to the gronnd three times. 
This ceremony ended, the graduates take wine with the high 
officials assembled to do them hononr. 

Abb6 Hno relates the following : Ihiring his residence in 
South China, having occasion to dispatch a messenger to 
Peking, he asked a schoolmaster, whose home was in the 
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eapitftt, if be would like to B6Dc1 a letter to hia motber. Th« 
sclioolniMter sailed to a boy who was singing his l^ison in 
the next room, " Here, take this paper, and write a letter to 
m; mother. Lose no time, for the courier is going at once." 
This stmck the AbM aa pecoliar, and he ioqiiired if the lad 
were acquainted with the teacher's mother. Being informed 
that the boy did not even know before that snoh a person 
existod, Hoc asked, " How, then, does he know what to say? " 
1o this the schoolmaster made the ooncloBive re[dy, " For 
more than a year he has been studying literaiy composition, 
and he is acquainted with a number of elegant formols, how 
thai ooald he not know how a son should write to a motho- ? ' ' 
The pupil soon returned with the letter, not only all written, 
bat sealed up, the teacher having merely signed his name. 
The letter would have done for any other mother in the 
Empire, and any other mother would hare been equally 
pleased to receive it. 

In reoent years essays composed by patting together scraps 
remembered from the olaasios, in mnch the same way as we 
used to make Latin verses, are no longer required. Com- 
petitors are now allowed to write their themes in a natural 
and not in an artificial, stilted style. 

It moat be admitted that the Chinese system of education, 
though more absurd than oars, develops greatly the memoiy. 
Mr. E. H. Parker, who was Consul in many parts of China, 
tells us that the commonest Ohinaman can trace his descent 
back by memory for from two to five hundred years, or even 
more by referring to his " genealogy " book at home. 

Until recently, in order to become a master or doctor of 
war, a Chineae military man had at full gallop to hit a target 
with an arrow six times in sneoeBsion, wield an iron-handled 
battle-axe, and lift stone-loaded beams. Military education 
has now been brought more up to date, though it never was 
as absurd as the British system of examining embryo officers 
in Greek and Boman classics. 
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Bat it is not only hnman beinga who are sapposed by the 
Chinese to pass literary examiaatiocB, Snakes, turtles, 
tortoises, craba, lobsters, and all kinds of water reptiles are 
regarded as dragons in lower degrees of existence. By 
Boocess at a great triennial examination held by the king of 
the dragons, they attain the form, size, and position of perfect 
dragons. 

There is in China what ma; be called a University Ex- 
tension movement. Some of those who have themselTes 
passed oompetitiTe examinations in the classics admire the 
teaching so mnoh that they pay men to expound it in open* 
ur lectures in the streets. These men and thepablic readers, 
who work on theii own account, select a street comer or 
some other public place, read aloud passages from the classics, 
and comment upon them. At intervals a pause is made to 
take up a collection. 

lAterati also write tracts urging people to reform their lives, 
and these are bought and distributed by the charitable rich. 
In a collection of these foacts called " Sayings of the Wise," 
may be fbnnd the noble maxim, " Only practise good works, 
and ask no qaestions about your future destiny," and the 
encouraging assurance, " Human desires c<m be brokm off ; 
Heaven's laws can be observed." 

Fables and novels with a purpose are much used for 
instruction in China. The following fable, which is directed 
against avarice, is well known. A priest had a oolleotion of 
jewels to which he was constantly adding, and of which he 
was very proud. A fiiend to whom he one day showed them, 
after feasting his eyes for some time, thanked the priest for 
the jewels. " But I have not given them to you," was the 
hasty explanation. " Well," replied the friend, " I have at 
least had as much pleasure from seeing them as you can 
have, and the only difference between as is that yon have 
the trouble of guarding them." 

It may be doubted whether any nation pays as much 
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respect to the things of the mind ab the ChineBe. loBtead 
of playing golf or cricket or football, Chinese literary folk 
recreate themselTea with poetical tonmaments. SometimeB 
they will condescend to chess as it is played in China, that 
is with three bandied and sixty-one pawns, divided into two 
camps, one white and the other black. Once a Chinese 
Emperor asked a statesman why be wasted at chess time 
whiob might be more profitably employed. The statesman 
aoswwed that the momenta doring which a man forgets his 
worries are the moat precious of all. 

Yonng men preparing for degree examinations form tbem- 
selvea into reading parties, and literary dubs are got np for 
mntaal help and criticism in the composition of essays and 
poems. On the occasion of a birthday or marriage no present 
is considered so elegant as a pair of sorollB inscribed with a 
complimentary distich. No wonder that in China pens 
(small brashes), ink, paper, and ink-slabs are called the 
"fonr precioos things," 

A Chinaman is fond of money, but he respects learning and 
literature &r more. A merchant called Lin Hsin offered 
Yang Hsiong 100,000 cash merely to mention his name in 
a philosophical treatise of his. The author replied with 
scorn that a stag in a pen or an ox in a cage would not be 
more out of place than a man with nothing but money to 
recommend him in the sacred pages of a book. The most 
notable men in a neighbourhood are not the wealthy, bat the 
learned. 

The Chinese pay much attention to what we would call 
penmanship, and use the beautiful characters of their 
language for ornamental purposes. They do not dash off 
notes as we do, but write them with the greatest care on fine 
paper of Tarious colonrs, called "flowered leaTes." 

When letters were invented, the Chinese Bay, " Heaven 
rejoiced and hell trembled." Confucius told them to 
" Beverence the characters." On account of the power 
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which they exerciBe upon life Knd oondact, great respect is 
Bhown to Chinese letters or characters, and to ever; bit of 
paper upon which they hare been writteo, printed, or stamped. 
It is said, " If one protects the eyes of the ssgea (i.e., Chinese 
characters), it is jost the same as protecting his own eyes 
from becoming blind." Those who do not reverence lettered 
paper are do better than a "blind buffalo." They will 
receive the heaviest punishment of hell, and will be bom 
blind when they oome into the world the next time. On the 
other hand, he who collects and bums lettered paper, or 
forbids another to wipe anything with it, or to throw it into 
dirty water or on the ground, or distributes tracts on rever- 
enoing lettered paper — such a one will add years to his 
lifoi will become honoured and wealthy, and will have filial 
children and grandchildren. One tract saya that characters 
must not be stamped upon the soles of shoes, as they would 
be trampled upon. 

Id 187S a denunciatioD by the literal; ohancdlor 
was posted on the walls of Fooohow of the " dis- 
req>eot exhibited towards the written obarsoter by shop- 
keepers, who, in shameless disregard of propriety and ancient 
custom, have the audacity to print words upon the papers 
and wrapp^a used in the ordinary course of businees, the 
character being thus often torn and soiled in a way that 
excites one's strongest indignation." 

The worst thing in the conduct of Westerners, as seen by 
the Chinese, is their want of reverence for lettered paper. 

There are lettered-paper societies in China, that employ 
men to go about and gather lettered paper from the ground 
or tiova any place where it may be desecrated. The societies 
also build fiimaces in shape like a small house or a pagoda, 
generally outside temples, for burning Que lettered paper 
which their agents collect. The ashes are carefully kept 
until a large quantity have accumulated. They are then 
put into bfwkets, and carried by members of the society, 
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having on theii best clotheB and lighted incense-sticka in 
theit right hands and accompanied by a band, to the nearest 
large ny&r, and into this the; are poured. Until this was 
explained to me, I waa enrprised on coming to China to see 
paper stuck into oreviees in trees, and at street comers small 
boxes fastened up containing scraps of paper. Were the 
Chinese such a tidy nation? The boxes have orer them 
four characters which mean " BeTerence Lettered Paper," 
and are intended to hold scraps of paper which peo[de pick 
np in the street. 

Every Chinese volume is composed of smooth drab papers, 
and is stitched with silk. YolameB to the number of ten or 
80 we kept in a ease covered with flowered satin. One 
histoiy of China oonHists of three hundred brochures or 
thin volumes. There are probably more books stored and 
sold in Peking than in any other city in tiie world. An en- 
cydopssdia of three thousand volumes was burned by the 
Boxers. On the other hand, there are thousands of villages 
and many good-sised towns in China where a book could 
not be bought. 

Many of the cheap bodu now printed contain the filthiest 
jests. Yon see the ponkah-puller oatside an office in Hong 
Kong, holding one of these " penny dreadfuls " in bis hands 
and pulling the rope of the punkah with his toes. 

Even now there is in the interior of China as much ignoT< 
anoe about Western habits and sciences as there is with us in 
reference to things Chinese. One high official, when sent to 
Europe, brought a la^ qnanti^ of salt with him, because he 
thought there waa Done there. Another being asked what 
he thought of Dr. Martin's " Evidences of Christiamty," 
replied that the scientific part of the work he accepted, but 
the reUffimu tectum*, in which it is said that the earth 
revolves around the son, was more than he could believe ! 
In an argument about a coal-mine, a high official at Peking 
spoke of growing ooal, and said that its rate of growth was 
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not known. A man who had purchased to tiimiwlf & good 
d^ree, aaked a nuBdonary, " Can your ships sail to the 
moon ? " If thfl aTsrage Chinese graduate be aeked whether 
he knows where England, France, Bossia, and America are, 
he replies, " What advantage would it he 7 X am not 
intending to traret." - 

Btill, China is waking up, too soon perhaps for the com- 
meroial interests of Westerners, who, if they were wise, 
would let sleeping dogs lie. In 1898 the Celestial Empire 
learned with amazement of an Imperial decision that henco- 
foith the leading features of Western science were to be 
included with the Chinese classics in the examination for 
degrees programme. The decree was rescinded by the 
Empress-Dowager, bat even she cannot prevent the tide of 
knowledge from flowing into China. At the examination 
for degrees lately held in the aiy at Chao-Ghow, in the 
immnee of Kwanton, the two candidates who headed the 
list had been teachers of missionaries — an illustration, by tiie 
way, of the indirect influence of missionaries. From the 
missionaries the candidates had picked up information which 
enabled them to answer the questions set about things 
Western. At this examination the following were asked : 
" What are the fire continents of the world ? " " Name the 
highest mountain and the longest river." "Discuss the 
difference between the Boman Gatiholic and Protestant 
religions." " Explain Free Trade and Protection." "How 
do foreigners regulate the press, post-office, eonunerce, 
railways, banks, banknotes, taxation ; and how do they get 
fiuthM men?" "Wherein lies the naval sajwemacy of 
Oreat Britain?" 

At another examination these questions were aaked: 
"Which Western nations have paid most attention to 
edocation ? " " State the leading features of the military 
systems of Great Britain, Germany, Busaia, and Franee." 
"Which nation is the best coloniser?" 
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Three oat of the niiie days of the lost examiuatioB for 
d^ireea at Canton were devoted to Eoropean history during 
the fleventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Two of the 
subject for essays were, " How can Rnsaia beet invade 
India?" " ComparethephiloBophyofBaoonandofDeBcartes, 
and say which, in your opinion, wonld more improTe China." 
One candidate is said to hare made good marks by writing 
out and commenting npon the Ten Commandments as a basis 
for law. 

A considerable number of well-edncated young men belong- 
ing to influential Chinese families are being sent from time 
to time to Japan, the United States, and Europe, to study 
these countries and gain knowledge that may benefit their 
oountrymen. Large numbers of foreign teachers are em- 
ployed in China, and the " language without a teacher," or 
Western books ably translated, sell in large quantities. 
Even for girls, schoola are being provided, and in one of 
them, got up by an enlightened mandarin, the scholars have 
to unbind their feet. 

Thoughtful Chinese are now afraid that the present zeal 
for acquiring Western science may prcTent Chinese classics, 
partionlarly the works of Confucius, from being studied. 
And without the proprieties enjoined by that sage, the rising 
generation will be, they think, no better than hooligans. If 
the classics are n^lected they say there will be no rererenoe 
for age, or for parents, and mandarins will rage like tigers, 
Let us hope that the sweet reasonablenesH of Christianity 
may prevent consequences like these. 
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OHiniSa VANNBBB 

PoUihad and pnnetlUoni — Wonld tlu Bartnon on the Honttt 1mt« had ft 
■Inilai' effaatr — "Lai joar momuanti begnoatol uid dalibante" — 
"Short mewniza "— ■■ FoUtanaw ba(M« (ocm"— Bm7 te be nid»— 
"Idttte bU lie pidgin"— ajoMlons— A tormki mU— "NaiUur bout 
nor gramUe " — Tea-drtnUng — " Qo ■lowl; " — Foot-binding — " Sha 
mct» quiet"— Unont lulla— PoUla attantton— Friandl; Intanat— Pom 
■ad aUUnde— " In hononi pntKring cna ■mthai''— A mliriraiiij'a 



"TTTHEN I ased to hear people who had jnst oome to 
VV China saying to a aervant, "Boy, boy," in oontemp- 
taona tones, and never thanking the boy for aerrice rendered, 
I waa tempted to aak, " Do yoa know to whom yon are 
speaking ? Are yoa aware that that boy belongs to a nation 
that waa highly oiviliBod when the Britiah were aavagee ; to a 
nation that haa probably brgotten aa much aa we ever 
knew ? " 

Nor ean any one detect the want of aelf-reetraint that 
eonetitntea bad manners quicker than can a Chinaman. He 
may eay noUiing, but he makes a mental note of it. When 
the Chinese have not been spoiled by interoonrse with 
foreigners they are polished and punotilioas. liot in Hong 
Kong, of ooorae, where bo many of as lose manners, bnt in 
the interior of China, if one ohair-ooolie knock up against 
another, he will ask his pardon. Bespeot is always paid to 
a burden. Sbonld eren a mandarin when walking meet a 
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porter carrying one, ha will step asida and make liis retinae 
do the same. An English engineer told me that the civility 
of jnnh-men in moring their jtmka when he wanted an un- 
impeded eight for Baryejing astoniahed him. 

If yon are mobbed in a Chinese town, yon ahoold look 
atraight at one or two <tf the people and say, " Your parents 
did not pay much attention to yonr manners ; they did not 
teach yon the roles of proprie^." Jl remark like this wUl 
make the crowd slink away one by one, qoite ashamed of 
themselves. 

A missionary who asked his way, waa answered only by the 
jeers and booting of a orowd that had collected ronnd him. 
Turning to them he asked, in excellent Chinese, " Do yon 
thos observe the ii^nnction of yoor ancient writers, to treat 
kindly the stranger from afar 7 Are yon ignorant that ConfacinB 
said that what we wonld sot have done to ourselves we 
shonld not do to othen? " In an instant the mood of the 
crowd changed, the old men bowed approvingly, and a number 
of young ones jumped forward to show the way. Woold the 
Sermon on the Mount, if quoted in English by a Chinese in a 
London or New York street, have the same effect upon an 
excited mob 7 

A book containing three thonsand rules of behaviour is 
studied in Chinese schools, so that a well-tanght lad knows 
what to do and how to do it on each occasion, and he 
goes through the prescribed forms as a soldier does his 
drill. 

The second of these rules is, "Let your movements be 
graceful and deliberate." People who could frame a rule like 
this cannot see the poetry of motion that we see in onr 
athletic games and dances. 

A Chinaman vras in doubt as to whether another were a 
gentleman or not. His dress and general appearance made 
him think that he was. One wet day, however, be saw the 
man gather up his fine clothes and leap over a puddle. Hera 
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was proof positivs, foT no gentleman woold do saoh an 
ondignifled thing. 

Seeing an En^h lady jumping abont at tennis, a China- 
maD asked how mnch she was paid for doing so. Being told 
that she was a lady of independent means, his aezt question 
was, " Why does she not hire a coolie to jump tor her? " 

Chinese etiqttette will not allow people to hasten even to 
get away from rain. A mandarin who had jomped a ditch in 
his efforts to escape a heaTy shower, was greatly annoyed 
when be found that a boy had witnessed the performuice, 
and paid him largely to keep secret the deed of shame- 

Bnlkiness of figure in a man, bat not in a woman, is 
admired, perhaps because it suggests gravity of demeanour. 
Any undersized indiridnal who does not fill his chait well, 
they jocularly style " Short Measure." 

The ideal of Gonfucios was moderation or the " Just 
Medium." The superior man, in manner and in ereiything 
else, " turns to scorn the madness of extremes." Though 
not wanting in energy, he considers hurry and impatience 
vulgar. His favoorite maxim is, "FoliteceBS before foroe," 
for he trusts much to concession and conciliation. 

Owing to their complex ceremonial code the Chinese can 
show disrespect to, say, a foreign diplomatiBt, by methods 
Boah as the manner of writing, folding, or addressing a tetter, 
or the omission of any one of a moltitude of simple aots 
which we would consider of little importance. 

Talking of the difference between Britishers and Chinese, 
one of the latter remarked, " Chinese gentleman every time 
Toiy polite. For example, where English doctor man say, 
' You puttee this poultice on small of your back,' Chinese 
doctor say, ' This concoction of simples will have the fslici^ 
of reposing upon the distinguished small of yoor honourable 
back.' " 

A Chinese will never mind " little bit lie pidgin " in order 
to be polite. A direct refusal he thinks rude, so he promises 
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readily and traata to hia inganaity to escape haTing to 
perform. TMa girea the impieBsioD that he haa an abstraoi 
love of &lBehood. 

Wben one gentleman meets another be aska, " Hare joa 
eaten your rioe ? " which ia eqniTalant to our " Row do yoa 
do?" If the acquaintance has breakfasted or dined he 
answers, " Beg pardon, I have." That is, he begs his friend 
to forgive his mdenesa in anticipating him in eating. Should 
one of the friends be on horseback he will say, " I will get 
off and yon will monnt," meaning nothing by the proposal, 
for he knows that the friend encountered ia going in the 
opposite direction. I^ however, those who ride are in a 
harry they do not recognise each other on the road, even 
thongh they are frdends. If they did, etiquette would require 
very lengthy salntationB. Henoe the injunction, " Salute no 
man by the way." 

Should a man see an acquaintance at a restaurant it is 
good manners to send a boy or waiter to tell him that he will 
pay the bill — another of these unmeant proposals. 

The ceremonial to be obserred iu making a formal call is 
laid down in the " Book of Bites," one of the classical works 
most reverenced in China. The slightest departure from the 
rules of tiiis booh eul^eots the culprit to the greatly dreaded 
rebuke, " He does not know the Proprieties," or " He is a 
Dot-know-the-Bites-man. ' ' 

When going to pay a visit, which is done in the morning, 
a Chinese wears his best clothes, is carried in a chair by four 
coolies, and is preceded by a servant. A person of little 
importance mast get oat of his chair and walk from the oater 
courtyard, his immediate superior from the next court, and so 
on, in accordance with prescribed etiquette. The servant 
who goes before carrim above his head the visiting-card of 
his master, which is a piece of red paper about eight inches 
long and three inches wide. On it is written the visiter's 
name and sometimes such an addition as this : " Yoor bnmUe 
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SerniDt" (literally, "Stnpid joanget brother") "bows bis 
bead in salntation." If the master of the house is engaf^ed 
he does not lie about not being at home, bnt simply sends hia 
card and a message that he is engaged. If he oan see the 
visitor be oomes ont, bows many times, asks bow he can 
presume to receive bis bonoorable footsteps, and edges him 
to a seat of hononr in the reception-room. On this the 
visitor sits, bnt not until he has coquetted abont the room in 
an ecstat^ of hnmility for the length of time prescribed. 

It ia proper to inquire about the father of tbe man yon 
nsit in terms such as these: "Does the honourable great 
man enjoy happiness?" Should you ask, "How many 
worthy young gentlemen" (sons) "hare you?" tbe friend 
Tinted may reply, " My fote is niggardly ; I have only one 
little pup or bug" — son. If the inquiry is, "How many 
tens of ^uaands of {oeoes of sUver have you ? " (meaning, 
" How man; daughters have you ? "). " My Yatows " (forked 
heads, or slave children), yon answer, with a deprecatory 
sbrtig, "number so many." 

Chinese politeness requires that conversation should be 
carried on in a low, soft voice, and that there should be no 
boisterous laughter. Unpropitlous words must be avoided. 
Another prohibition that Americans and Britons might attend 
to with advantage is, " Neither boast nor grumble." Lady 
visitors are enjoined not to discuss mother-in-law or house- 
hold affairs and not to show their teeth when they smile. 
" Like sheep that be leaderless are many women come 
together for much talk." On the other band, all judges of 
politeness and the gods themselves honour the lady visitor 
who "thinketh long before opening her lips." Soon after 
the visitor arrives tea is served, bnt be must not drink it 
ontil pressed to do so many times and until the host has done 
so first. If cake or fruit be offered it should only be nibbled 
at during a first visit. A busy dc^Qmian hung up in a con- 
Bpicnoos place in his study the Scriptural motto, " The Lord 
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bless thy goings oat." A Chinefla boat has tbts advantage 
orer Enropean ones — that be can give a hint to go, to a 
visitor wbo is becoming a bore. Wben be drinks tea or 
fingers bia onp it means that he thinks the interview bad 
better come to an end. 

When the visitor rises to leave be remarks, "Another day 
I will oome to receive your instractions " ; to whieh his friend 
replies, "Yon do me too mnch honour; I rather onght to 
wait apon yon to-morrow." Then be nrges his gnest to stay, 
or, at least, to "go slowly." If the guest moat leave or 
wishes to leave he denohes bis own hands and bows till bis 
bands almost touch the gronnd. The host does the same, 
and warmly thanks bim for the instmotiaa he has derived 
from his conversation. The gnest saya that be has wearied 
bis friend, and apologiaea. This last remark often is more 
tratiifdl than the other polite phrasra. 

Women's compressed feet are, as every one knows, thonght 
"genteel" in China. The fashion, which seema to ns as 
disgosting aa does tight-lacing to the Cbineae, nu^ have been 
establiabed for a practical reason. A friend of mine whose 
servant had asked leave to " go oatcbee a wife " a^d to the 
boy that be hoped the yoong lady had natural feet. " No," 
replied the boy ; " she has small feet ; that much better. 
She no w^ee, talkee; ahe more quiet." 

To oa, onoat nails are disgusting; to the Chinese, naila 
so long that they have to be protected by cases are very 
stylish, because they indicate that their owner does no menial 
work. 

A Cbineae visitor to England noticed as peculiar that in 
good society people avoid nasty snbjecta of conversation. In 
China all classes, and women as well aa men, speak freely 
about the filthiest things. 

What we would consider impertinent curiosity is in China 
polite attention. It is there thought, for instance, to show a 
friendly interest to ask the age of a person to whom yon are 
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introdnced or whom yon viait for the first time. Suppose he, 
or eren aho, reply " forty," you most then say, " From yoxa 
venerable appearance I would have taken yon to be rnnoh 
older." When Li-Hong-Chang Tisited Europe, he, meanizi^ 
to be very polite, asked ladies their age, why they had not 
more children, why they were not married, and other embar- 
rassing questions. 

The importance which the Chinese attach to poee and 
attitude may be illustrated by a dispute between a barber 
and ft chiropodist. " Yon should treat me with more respect," 
said the former, " because my bosiDess has to do with the 
head and yours with the feet." "Ob the contrary, yoo 
ought to rise up before me," said the latter, " as you have to 
stand before or behind your hnmblest customer, while I am 
allowed to sit, even in tiie presence of royal^." "Well, if 
it comea to that," rejoined the barber, " I have, when I shave 
the Emperor, the privilege of palling his Majesty by the 
nose ! " 

"Id honour preferring one anotiier" is a rule which is 
more observed in China than where the bomptiousness of 
onderbred Britons prevaile. Chinese politeness requires a 
person to overestimate anoQier'a things and to speak dis- 
paragingly of himself and his behiogiugs. In a Chinese tale 
a visitor ia represented as having his fine clothes soiled by a 
rat throwing down npon them ajar <^ oil that rested upon a 
beam above. Immediately after the catastrophe the host 
comes in, and the visitor, smothering his rage, explains Uie 
situation: "As I entered your honourable apartment I 
terrified your hononrable rat, which fled and upset your 
honourable oil-jar upon my mean and insignificant clothing, 
which is the reason of my contemptible appearance in yonr 
honourable presence." "What is your honourable name?" 
one Chinese will ask another. " The trifling name of your 
little brother is Wang." " What is your exalted longevity ? " 
"Very sm^; only a miserable seven^ years." "What is 
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yoTir noble mansioD ? " " The mad hovel in which I hide is 
in snoh-ond-snoh a place." 

A misBionai; who had been only & short time at a station 
in the conntiy and had not learned ChineBe ways was asked 
by a rich maa to visit him. " My house is a reiy mean one 
and everything dirty in it," he said, " bat I shall be prond if 
yon will condescend to enter it." Taking him literally, the 
missionary replied, " Oh, I should not mind id the least, for 
Z used to go into very dirty honsea when I was a cla^[yman 
in Liverpool." 

If a gentleman ask yon to take a cop of tea he will do it 
in some snch terms as these : " Woold yon condescend to 
partake of the miserable trash which I call my tea ? It is, of 
coarse, unworthy to pass through the honourable lips of yon 
or of yonr friends, but if yon would de^ to accept it I would 
fsel honoured indeed." And then you should bow low and 
answer, " Sir, any tea given by one bo honourable as yon is 
too good for your humble servant, and I know, as a matter of 
fact, that no tea on earth excels that which you are wasting 
upon me." When the cap of tea is handed yon must be 
careful to take it with both hands. By doing this yoa show 
that you think the gift too weighty and important to be held 
by one hand only. 

It would be considered a great liberty for any one, except a 
veiy intimate friend, to mention a Chinaman's wife to him. 
He would probably ask, " What the miBobief have yon to do 
with my wife?" If, however, the relative or dear friend 
were to inqpiiie for Madame, he would call her " your most 
beautiful, virtnoua, and accomplished wife," and the other 
would depreciate his possession hj replying, " The doll thorn 
or stinking woman at home, who ia quite unworthy of being 
mentioDed t^ yon, ia well." 
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THH OOVBBHHHHT OW CHINA 

The " Bon (rf Hmtw "—His aUomuioei— Tuig Eoo-Chnng's llMh-MraHi — 
AColI«e«oI Oeiuon. A wiuiblAftmiigeiiMnl — Bokrdi — OlroiUBlcMNitiaii 
— nia theoi7 of rMponiiUIl^ — Tha •qoaaie i7Htam~FnblIc &ppi«ol»- 
tion— PeMoek'a letdbtn— UudKins, hoi* diatingmglied— Bled by 
ToltnrM — On flia t^nm-ooodi— Pftj, f»j, psy I — " Bring me ui honast 
man "—A luge uid dil^idated honu— " Ha ii negleotiog bJa duty " 
— " nie *aimiUm penall " — Bow nbnk is shown. 

TH£ OoTemmeiit of Chma is pstemftl in theory, but in 
praetice despotic and demtioratio. Tbe Emperor is 
head of the people as a &ther is of hia fiunily. He ia the 
representatiTe of the Dei^ to them, and receives as only 
gods of Qie first rani do the highest of the mgiA forms of 
worship. He even takes it i^n himself to promote or 
degrade gods. An imperial dispatch is received in the 
provinces vrith prostrations and offerings of incense. 

One of the i^pellations of the " Son of Heaven " is " Sire 
of ten thousand years," which recalls the " king, live for 
ever I " of ancient Persia. To see the Emperor is to see the 
dragon's face, and his throne is called the dragon's throne. 
Thns the Old Dragon has coiled himself aronud the ruler 
of China and got himself worshipped through him by one- 
third of mankind. 

Great retrenchment is taking place in the palace, bnt the 
regulation scale of things before this change began was as 
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follows: The Emperor and EmpreBg lud three thotuuuid 
ennuohB to wait npon them, and in order to enable them to 
bear the weight of their dignity thirty poandB of meat were 
dail; placed before the Emperor, and twenty-one before his 
nomber one wife. Ever; third year the Emperor is Erapposed 
to keep his harem up to date by choosing from the daogbters 
of Manohn ofBcera those he wishes for oouGabines. Daring 
the winter months Yang Eao-Chtmg (an Imperial mffian who 
was massacred k.D. 766) woold often oanse a selection of 
the attest ladies from his seraglio to stand about him, in order 
to keep off the draoght. This was called his " flesh-soreen." 
When the Emperor ie earned oat in his chair every one 
most hide in a hoase, or if he cannot get a hiding-place fitll 
down as thoagh dead. 

And yet the Chinese are no believers in the flnnky theory 
that a king can do no wrong. They think that the Emperor 
can and does do so if he violate the law. He has divine 
right only as long as he governs in conformity with the 
decrees of Heaven. Menoins said, " The people are of the 
highest importance ; the gods come second ; t3ie sovereign is 
of lesser weight." That " the people's hearts and Heaven's 
decree ate the same," is a Chinese maxim which is nothing 
else, in &ct, than vox populi, vox Dei. 

The first Emperor of the Ming dynas^ observed, " The 
bow drawn violentiy will break ; the people pressed hard will 
rebel." Another sovereign remarked to his son, " Yoa see 
that the boat in which we sit is supported by water, which at 
the same time is able, if roosed, to overwhelm it ; remember 
that the water represents the peofde, and the Emperor only 
the boat." 

A very old Chinese institution is a College of Censors. 
The bnsinesB of its members is to report any breach of 
propriety in courts of justice or on the part of Govenunent 
officials generally. Even with the Emperor they are boimd 
to remonstrate when necessary. There have been censors 
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who bronght their coffins and laft them at the door of the 
pftlaca when they gave the Emperor advice, in order to 
intimate that they were ready to abide by whatever might be 
the issne of the advioe. 

There are in China twenty-six degrees of hereditary 
nobility, and by a very seneible arrangement a title loses 
one degree of nobility with each step of descent. In Una 
way wise fathers are prevented from ennobling fools for ev^. 
Titles are often awarded to those who subscribe largely in 
the case of national disasteis. The nobles hare nothing 
necessarily to do with the administration of the Empire, and 
must themselves conform to snmptnary regulations in reference 
to their establishments and retinue. 

There is no Parliament in China, bnt there are two comimls, 
which are the organs of commimioation between the head 
and the body politic. For the management or mismanage- 
ment of departmental matters there ore the Civil Office, the 
Foreign Office, and the Boards of Ponishmenta, of Bevenoes, 
of :^tea, of War, and of VfoAM. The Civil Office attends to 
such matters as the granting of precedence and titles; the 
Board of Punishments is aa amiably boay as was the Inqoisi- 
tion of old. The Board of Bites regulates Comi ceremoniea 
and the rites suitable to an eclipse, or to any other national 
" calami^." The Board of War directs an army which, as a 
national one, practically does not exist ; and the Board of 
Works, seeking to be justified by faith, neglects its constmc- 
tive duties. The only part of the rerenne that is honestly 
managed are the Imperial Maritime Gnetoma, which are 
collected and transnutted by European officers nnder thcA 
supervision of Sir Robert Hart. The Wai-wa-pn, which is the 
equivalent more or less of our Foreign Office, seems to have 
been created for the purpose of doing nothing at all and 
preventing any one else from doing anything. It serves 
merely as the cold water which extinguishee the hot irons 
thrust into it by the ardour of the foreign agents. 
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We eomplRiD of tha red-tape and 4»Tciuiiloootion of British 
Gorenuneot offices, but they are original and boBinesfl-like 
compared to the Chinese. In the latter at least 90 per 
cent, of the copying and correspondence that takes plaoe is 
nfielesB. Z qaote here, from E. H. Parker's " China," part of 
a proclamation to show the raUtiTe rank of officials and the 
form of their correspondence : " The Magistrate has had 
the honour to receive inBtroctions from the Prefect, who 
cites the directions of the Taotai, moved by the Treasurer 
and the Jndge, recipients of the oommands of their Ex- 
cellencies the Viceroy and QoTsmor, acting at the instance 
of the Foreign Board, who have been hononred with His 
Majesty's Commands. . . . We therefore enjoin and command 
all and BCTersl, &c." 

The Government of China is greatly helped by the theory 
that every one is responsible for some one : a father for his 
children, an elder brother for a younger, the headman in a 
village for all who live in it. Bo great a protection is this 
f^ainst fraud and injury that police like ours can be done 
without in a Chinese village. Every one ia labelled throagh 
tho elan ^stem, and when wanted ^)y the authorities dm 
always be fonud. In China the fitmily is the nnit and not 
the individnaL A missionary of my acquaintance told a 
magistrate that two men who received five hundred bh>ws 
were not guilty. "I know that," replied the magistrate, 
" bat they belong to the family of those who were, and I 
could not get the actual cnlprita." 

The fbllowing is the punishment for parricide, which is 
seldom or now, perhaps, never inflicted in the letter. The 
criminal is cut to pieces ; his younger brothers are beheaded ; 
his house raised to the ground, his principal teacher is 
strangled ; the district magistrate and the other high officials 
of the province are reduced in rank ; the neighboora living on 
the right and left have their ears cnt off becaase they should 
have heard and reported what was going on, and those living 
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ID front lose their eje^ beeanse the; should have seen and 
prevented the crime. So engruned into the Chinese is this 
theot; of responsibility Uiat it regtilates their bnsineBS and 
private life ; a bank manager holding hia nomber one elerk 
responsible for a mosqaito getting into the net on his bed 1 

A magistrate generally does what he likes. In the oi^ of 
Kwang-ynan, for instance, the gate which leads to &e 
laif^ porticm of the city has been closed fbr a hnndred 
years. The reason of this very inconvenient arrangement 
is that the mandarin's wife was nnfiuthfdl to her husband, 
and ran away through that gate. 

The edicts of Governors of Provinoes often terminate with 
such admonitionH as these : " Hasten 1 hasten I a special 
edict." "Tremble hereat intensely I" "Lay not np for 
yourself future repentance by disobedience. " "I will by 
no means eat my words." " Earnestly observe these things." 

But if the mandarin will not eat his words, he may by 
eovetoosnees eat the people committed to his care. As a 
warning to him not to do this there is painted opposite 
the entrance of every Yamen on a detached wall a monster 
trying to swallow the sun. It is not their &nlt so much 
as the fault of the system that many QuTemment ofGcials 
deserve to be called "bottomless purses." In theory they 
have not to buy their appointments but only to pass a good 
d^;ree examination ; in practice, however, they have. The 
number of snocessful candidates always far exoeeds tiie 
number of vacancies, so literati who have neither bmily 
influence nor money are left oat in the cold. Certainly th^ 
may sometimeB borrow mon^ to buy a post, for it is a 
recognised form of business, or rather of speculation, to 
finance promising yoatfas so that they may gain d^rees, 
and afterwards appointments whieh famish good " sq^neezing " 
opporttmities. 

The first duty of the newly appointed mandarin is to pay 
the bankers or syndicate who have run him ; his second to 
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put aside tlw amonnt neeesBuy to pnrahue a teaawal of Iiig 
appointmaQt, whioh u geoerally held on a three yem' 
tenTird, or repurchase in ease of diBmiHsal; and his third 
to UTe something for the time when he will oeaae to be 
employed. After this he may begin to eonsidflr the pablio 
intereat. China oan nersr have jaat admiaiatration of laws, 
B strong army and navy, or anything that a GoTemment 
flhonld hare nntil she pays her of&oialB properly. The theoiy 
is that the superior man vill always act as snch, and that all 
he needs is a linng wage. So ridicnloaaly little are o£Boiala 
paid that they hare to pay themselveB by " squeezing " those 
whose father and mother they profiass to b& " The greater 
fish eat the smaller, the smaller eat the shrimps, and the 
shrimps hsTe to eat mad," Howerer, some mandarins 
" squeeze " much leas than do others, and it is possible even 
in a mandarin's Tamen for life to be well led. When this is 
the ease the Chinese Zaoohnos is much appreciated and is 
presented with " a ooat of many eolours " by a general oon- 
tribution, or with an umbrella from " ten thousand of the 
people." This last is made of red silk or satin, has three 
folds or flounces, and is insoribed with the names of the 
prinoipBl donors in gold letters. Another oompUment is &r 
the inhalntaots of a town to ask a good mandarin for a pair 
<tf his boots and hang them iqt over a city gateway, or 
in a temple. 

High officials in China reoeiTe rewards from Goremment, 
but they are as little substantial as are many of the titles and 
decorations in whioh our prominent politioiaos, or at least iheix 
wives, rejoice. The Chinese would seem to think that fine 
feathers do make fine birds, fbr civil and military officers get 
as a mark of imperial approbation peacocks' feathers, which 
are of the one-eyed, two-eyed, or three-eyed kind, according 
to the amount of honour it is intended to confer. The civil 
mandarins are divided into nine grades, each of which are 
distinguished by the colour of the stone or metal bntton worn 
IS 
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on the top of the offidftl exp, hj the pattern embroidered on 
the breast and book of official robes, and by the clasp on the 
girdle. 

Etbij magiBtrate most keep from thir^ to three hundred, 
according to the size of his district, lictors, ronnera, collectors 
and " vatchers," or police. These hereditary rognes, as thej 
generally are, pay and feed themselTeB on their warrants fin 
the moat part. Every one, whether s criminal or a witness 
who is "wanted on a warrant," is bled by the Tnltores. 
With ardoona and ond^ned duties, with exeentiTe judicial, 
and at times even military fiuctioiis strangely intermingled, a 
Chinese mandarin is dependent on his subordinates at the 
best of times, bnt when he saccnmbs to the " Yin " or the 
craving for opimn, as muiy do, and spends half his time 
on the opiom-conch, rapacity and misgoremment go on 
unchecked. 

Before beginning a law-gait one most pay to have s 
petition written and presented to the mandarin. When the 
ease comes into court mone^ most be given to the jndge. 
Your opponents find oat how maoh was given, and add a little 
more. Yoa then go one better until " justice " is knocked 
down to the highest bidder. True, in Europe also the 
longest purse generally wins a law-sait, bat jnstice is not 
ignored as it is in China. The favourite eunuch of the 
EmpresB-Dowager lued to be given about £1,000 for obtaining 
an interview with that tigress. 

Each of the eighteen provinces into which Chins is divided 
is to all intents and porposes a distinct country. The viceroy 
or governor is not interfered with so long as he maintains 
a show of peace within his borders, and sends to Peking not 
less revenue than his predeowBors. He may rob, torture, 
and kill as much aa he pleases. The first means collecting 
his salary ; the second is supposed to extract troth ; the 
third — well, Chinamen are bo many that the death of a fev 
hundred or thoosand never seems to he of any importance. 
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StiU, there is a limit ena to duneae endarance. The 
people, puiicnluly the eoantry people, will at tunes rise 
and mob or even beat a mandarin whose oppression is more 
than oonventional. Should he complain to his saperiorfl of 
this treatment, they resent the tronble, and tell him that 
if he cannot get on with the people he had better retire. 

Several years ago some one denonnoed an mider official to 
Saron Lia, Viceroy of Nanking, who had made away with 
BeTenty-five thousand taels. " I know it," said the Viceroy. 
" Why do yon not dismiss him ? " was inqnired. " Bring me 
an honest man and I will," w^w the pathetic answer, 

Li the X2XIXth Section of the Book of Rites, it ie 
written, " The men of old, in tiieir desire to manifest great 
virtue throughout the £mpire, began with good goTsmment 
in the varioos States. To achieve this it was necessary first 
to order aright their own families, which in turn was pre- 
ceded by cultivation of their own selves, and that again by 
rectification of the heart, following apon sincerity of purpose 
which comes from extension of knowledge." The only thing 
wrong in the present-day government of China is that the 
officials, their fiamilies, and their dependents have little or 
no knowledge, sincerity of purpose, or rectification of heart. 
If left to tiiemBelves they will never make reforms. The 
masses of the people are beginning to see this, and they will 
see it more and more. China is a large, leaky, and dilapidated 
house, and as the landlord will not repair it the tenants must. 

If early rising had the virtue which some attribute to it 
China ongbt to he the heat-governed country in the world. 
The official day of the Emperor begins at half-past firar 
o'clock in the morning, and if he is not oat of Ms bed at QaX 
hour there are eunuchs whose business it is to beat drums at 
his door and call aloud remarks like this : " It is half-past 
four o'clock and Hia Mqesty is not np I He is neglecting his 
dntyl" 

As soon as posnhle after rimng the Emperor receives the 
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members of the Grand Coimcil and offlouls who require ut 
ndienee. Those of the latter who are high enough in rank 
kneel on ooehionB when in his presence, the others kned 
iip<ni the bore floor. An; partioolar remarks or directiooB 
which the Emperor may nuke are added to State Papen 
in red, commonly called "the Termilion pencil." When 
Uie retinae of an official is met in the streets the rank of 
the man eeocnied can be ascertained by observing the oolonr 
and ttomber (tf floonoee on the ombreUas which are carried 
befiue him. Only a Viceroy, ProrinciBl Governor, Tartar 
General, and two or three others are allowed as many as 
ught bearers of the chair in which the great man sits " like 
an idol," motionless, grave, and dignified. The ehaira of 
these high officials an coTered with blue doth, those of lower 
ones with green. On leaving their Yamens and retoming to 
them high officials are sainted with three cannon. Preceding 
them are two men wearing very wide ceremonial hats ; th^ 
strike gongs at intervals a nnmber of times aooording to the 
rank of their master. Other men and boys oany red boards, 
on which are inscribed the official's titles or commands to the 
people to keep silence and not to get in the way. Two men 
also oany a tronk containing changes of clothing &r the great 
man. The liotors who dear the way wear tall black or red 
hats made of bamboo splits, ornamented with grey feathers. 
They carry chains, rods, or whips, to remind people of the 
pnnishments which their master inflicts. In the capital of 
the Empire the rank of offidaU is shown by the build and 
eolonr of their Peking oarts, and by the nnmber of heavy, 
brass-headed nails that are in the wheels. 

When an inferior mandarin meets a superior he is bound to 
go down a side street or by some other means efface himself. 
Should this be imposdbie, the bearers of his lu^ fans hasten 
and hold them between the inf^or and the superior, so that 
with Chinese make-believe the latter may not appear to know 
that the totast dares to be in the same world witii him. 
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Theory and prMttes— Oonvuiiuit ngtmieift— "S«kraheT»"— The ida»l of 
uiEffip«aor— AChinaMoonTt of "inatiM"^ndnoemeiitB tosonleBaion 
— iDgBniond toctoita — "Will the foralgn davU not give ma •oma 
opinni T "— Ten»oi^ ol Ufa — An a^arisDOe — An eseontion — The 
OMLgae— HftTe lU ChineM nerrsa ?— Hells—A lemale Nero— Beports 
on hlnuelf — Linehi— Frmishments orderad bat not alw^i talacted. 

THE penal code of GUna, which dates from the b^uming 
of the present dynast;, is cot more cmel than that which 
prerailed at the same period in Eorope ; bnt the proTisioiiB 
which ware mado in China to mitigate the Beverity of the 
enactments are now, as a rule, set aside. There ia the nsnal 
Chinese difference between theory and practice. The laws 
are excellent, but the aqneese system stnltifies them. This is 
painfully illnstrated (to the tortured man ei^teciolly) by the 
foot that although tortnre is limited to bambooing and 
sqaeezing anhles and fingers by Chinese law, it is inflicted 
in many other ways, in order to extract oonfesaion, npon 
aconsed persons who cannot afford to bny impunity. 

Witnessefl are also tortured and are sometimes kept in 
prison until it pleases the mandarin to ^ the case. No 
wonder it is commonly said that a court is no place for honest 
people. Here is another illnstration of the fact that while the 
theory of Chinese justice is good its practice is bad. Erery 
mandarin's Yamen or ofSoial residence has in its courtyard 
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a dram or gong, and pereonB floffering &om icjastice or 
oppression may strike it till the magistrate oomes oat and give 
an informal aadience to the sappUant. And jei one common 
proverb says, "If yoa have right on yoor side and no money, 
don't go to the Yamen gate tbongb it stand wide open," and 
another advises the dead to heep oat of hell, snd the living ont 
of Yamenfl. It is reported that the Board of Ponishmenta 
at Peking are, with the advice of German and Japanoaa joiista, 
about to frame new penal laws. This is mach wanted, for 
the existing ones, though mnch better than those of most 
ancient nations, are so vagoo that the Chinese may well Bay 
that it is " diffiotilt to escape from the net of the law." The 
following enactment is a speoimen : " Whoever is gailty of 
improper conduct, and saoh as is oontrary to the tpirit of the 
laws, thoogh not a breach of any specific article, shall be 
ponished at the least with forty blows." It is said that in 
the new code, which we hope will be more than a dead letter, 
liDgohi, or death hy b thousand cnttings, and other iphniyiftn 
punishments will have no place. 

In China there aie no juries, and in theory there are no 
lawyers but in practice there are a species of lawyers called 
" searohers." These aid the judge by looking for a similar 
previpus case, and if snf^ently paid by the defendant they 
can generally discover a precedent which enables his Lordship 
to come to the desired decision. The judge or magistrate 
begins with the assumption that the accused is guilly, which 
BavM trouble. He abuses the unfortunate person, aaks unfair 
and leading questions, and, in short, does all in his power to 
realise the ideal of an emperor who said, " I wish my people 
to dread the inside of Yamens as much as possible, so that 
they may learn to settle their qoarrels amount them- 
selves " 

A Chinese court of jostice ie literally a coort ; or rather 
a courtyard, partly or entirely roofed over. The judge sits at 
a laif(e red table on which are black and red ink slabs, a sort 
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of hunmer, sod a boUow cylinder. This last is fall of tollies 
or slipB of wood, ftod accoidisg to the nature of the offence lie 
throws a certain nomber on the floor of the court. These are 
taken up by the attendants, and fire blows nominally, bat in 
reality only foor, inflicted for each. Tbia mitigation is an 
" imperial favour " in oouformi^ with the Chinese maxim, 
that " in enacting laws, rigoor is necessary ; in execnttng 
them, mercy." Frisoners find by painfdl experience that it 
is the opposite of this maxim that is practised. In- a stand 
behind are spears, swords, and oUier insignia of justice. 
Every one addressing the coort, except official persons, most 
kneel. 

The indncements which are nsed to make prisoners confess 
gailt or disclose confederates are as terrible as those we nsed 
three himdred years ago. One is called " Monkey grasping 
peach." The man is gnspended by one arm over a horisontal 
bar, his other arm is passed down nnder one or both his legs, 
and his hands tied by the thnmbs nnder his knees. We will 
not disgust oar readers with details of such tortores as 
smoking the prisoner's head in a tnbe, catting his flesh when 
made to protrnde throngh the iutersticeB of a wire shirt, 
whipping him with a sconrge of small hooks. After a 
flagellation sometimes the culprit is obliged to go down 
on his knees and thank the magistrate for the trouble he 
has taken to correct his morals. 

Bat ordinary kneeling ia in many cases thought to be a too 
comfortable exercise, and so the prisoner is forced to kneel 
npon chains. The Chinese will cot off a man's eyelids and 
chain him facing the snn, or poor boiling oil into his eyes. 
At Peking one who was not a criminal, bat only politically 
disliked, was baried in earth np to his chin, then loathsome, 
venomoos creatures were inserted in an enclosure made round 
his face and head. 

In Canton and elsewhere in China attempt is made to 
supply the deficiencies of police by inflicting terribly severe 
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pimishnieDts upon thoee who we oftnght breaking the law. 
A man who had bullied and annoyed some native Ghristi&iiB 
was oompUuned abont to a magistrate by a miBsionary. Ijittle 
did the reTorend gentleman know what he was doing. The 
magistrate had inm rings driToa orer the knees of the 
man's doubled np legs, thns maiming him for life. The 
miinonaiy who told me this did not know why the 
magistrate was so apparently pro-Christian. No donbt it 
was in order that he might be troubled with no more 
oomplainta. Lately a Hong Kong newspaper reported tlwt 
at a certain oity two robbers wen omeifled and carried 
aroond on the oroBsea. 

Sometimes a woman, as pnnishmeni for adnlteiy, is made 
to stand in a cage, her head projecting through a bole in the 
top, till death by exhaustion or strangnlation ensnes, or until 
some one, seeking to obtain merit in heaven, pats into her 
mouth Buffloient opium to end her stmggleB. If the sentence 
is less seTere, the sapports are gradually withdrawn from 
nnder the criminal's feet, and he or she is choked more 
quickly. 

A friend told me that in Nanking he passed a man who 
had been in this sort of receptacle for four days and ni^ta. 
The bricks upon which it rested had all been put aside bo that 
Bbangnlation oonld finish its hitherto prevented work. " Was 
the man nnconsciouB ? " I inquired. " So little so," was the 
reply, " that he said to my interpreter, ' Will the foreign devil 
not give me some opium ? ' " The tenacity of life wfaiah the 
Chinese have is often a doubtful advantage, I heard a man 
Bay that he saw three men who had endured the half strangu- 
lation and whole starvation of theae cages for three days and 
nights, and that life was " still stamg in them." A native 
Christian near Swatow was given fifteoi hundred strokes of 
bamboo canes to make him confess a murder which he did 
not commit. A week afterwards he got a thousand mors 
BtrokoB. The British Gonaul remonstoited when he heard 
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of the ease, and tha man was let alone and has now quite 
recovered. 

Wandering one da; through a magirtrsoj ia Canton I 
came upon a hoirid Bi^t. A man was stretched aoroBS a 
board, hia two thomba being fastened behind his baok to his 
two big toes. A torturer stood beside him with two bamboo 
canes fastened together in hie hand, with which he had beaten 
the front of the thighs of the tied-np man antil the; were bloe 
and bloody. From the nose of tbia operator bnng two oancer- 
oaa appendioes, which probabi; prooored for him his post, as 
nglineflB helps the tormentw's work. The judge or magistrate 
asked the priaoner, ^o moaned miserably, questions. They 
were beginning to bring in other indncements to oonfesaon, so 
I fled, and gladly paid the porter ten cants, which he demanded, 
to let me out. My squeamishness caused mirth amongst the 
Yamen runners, and they would show me some of the things 
that constitute the " plant " of the justice business in Chins. 
One implement was a piece of hard leather like the sole of a 
shoe. This la used for striking a prisoner suspected of lying 
upon the cheek and mouth, until sometimes the features are 
BO obliterated that the aufferer is said to have a "pig face." 
This attention is paid much to women. We wonder iJF it was 
with a piece of leather like this that the high priest Ananias 
commanded St. Paul to be smitten on the mouth. Another 
thing which the attendants pointed out to me, with a grin all 
over their faces, was a short, hard stick. With a single blow 
of this they can break an ankle-bone. One little instrument 
Beemed comparatively harmless, and yet it is sometimeB 
deadly. It is a piece of thin, flat bamboa With this 
innumerable taps are administered until the prisoner's flesh 
becomes pulpy and sometimes gangrenes. An English officer 
told me that he saw a man get three hundred blows. There 
was a pause after each twentieth blow, and the mandarin 
asked the prisoner jeeringly to oonfeBS. " Then," said my 
friend, " they brought in a beam to go acrosa the man's legs 
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and the gaiAe whispered that four men would jnmp npon this 
nntil the man oonfessed or his legs broke. I got eiok and 
left." 

And yet there are globe'trotters who oan take ssapBhots of 
BQch scenes, and I hare even heard of a gaoler being bribed 
to have a prisoner execnted a day or two before his time, tiiat 
the dreadfdl spectacle might snit the tourist's traTeUing 
arrangements. The ChineBe are obliging in tiiese matters. 
A Mend of mine sent in his name to a magistrate, and said 
that be wished to see a trial. The magistrate replied that 
there was none that morning, but that if he could wait until 
the afternoon he would get one ap for hkn. 

However easy it ie for a tonriet to see tortnre or an execn- 
tion inflicted in a Chinese city, we advise him, or even ber, 
not to do BO. A man known to the writer saw nine pirates 
beheaded, " The sight haunted me for weeks," he said, "and 
the worst of the show was the way children four or five years 
old tossed decapitated heads from one to the other, and 
putting straws into the blood, blew babbles ! " He described 
the men who were to be beheaded as being carried to the 
execntion ground in baBkets or crat«s, much in the same way 
as one sees pigs carried in China. Indeed, after the tortures 
to which they are subjected, few criminals could walk. THur 
hands were pinioned, and th^ were made to kneel side by 
side in a row. One crimioal, however, managed to spit in Uie 
ezeoationer's &ce. A mandarin arrived, and sat down at a 
table covered with red cloth. At a signal from him the 
executioner commenced at one end of the waiting line, and 
with his sword mowed off the heads as a boy cuts off with a 
switch the heads of poppies in a meadow. Heads when cut 
off are put in a bamboo cage and exposed in a public place. 

An aspirant to the office of headsman practises upon 
turnips. He pats a black line round the vegetable, and aims 
at catting it in two there. Country practitioners bungle much, 
and often take several chops. The fee of an exeoationer is 
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onl; fifty Mnts per he&d, bat he does not do badly ai that, 
for bnaiDess is gmerally pretty brisk. In a proriaoial town, 
where b Mend of mine livea, the gaol was beoomlitg too fall, 
80 the mandarin visited it to see what conld be done. He 
liberated the light ofi'enders, and had the heads cnt off all the 
rest, thus giving to the gaol a &esh start in oBefnlneBS. 

So great is the inconsistency, as it seema to ns, in things 
Chinese, that when the law is most cruel there shines oat a 
gleam of hope. It is enacted, for instance, that the life of a 
criminal condeamed to death is to be spared if he have 
parents over seventy years of age and no brother over sixteen 
to support them. 

Almost the lightest pouishment that is inflicted in China is 
to be made to wear a c&ngae. This is a heavy wooden collar, 
three feet wide, which prevents the wearer from lying down or 
patting his hands to his &ce to drive off flies and mosquitoes. 
It is looked on the neck of the onlprit dnring the daytime, but 
is sometimes taken off dnring the night. The name, lesi- 
denoe, and offence of the prisoner are written on strips of red 
paper, which are pasted on the front of the board, and he is 
placed in the daytime nsaally in the vicinity of the spot 
where he committed his offenoe. He begs his living, unless 
bis friends feed him, dnring his term of ponishment, which 
lasts from one to three months. 

Then there is the donble collar—a contrivance something 
like a heavy door with two holes out in it, by means of which 
two crimiDals are bracketed together and are thns held fast, 
frequently day and ni^t. 

Attached to the Yamen of a magistrate are a species ot 
constable, or mn&er, whose duty it is to bring in those who 
are wanted. If Sherlock Holmes &il8 to do this, his detective 
powers are sharpened by a bamboo beating. To escape this 
A potteriori argument, the constable is wont to seize a near 
relative of the suspected person, have him flogged, squeezed 
in the fingers, boarded down upon a wooden bed, or in some 
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other way peisoaded to disclose the wheretbontB of his enisg 
and Btraying joonger brother. The officials about a Yamen 
seem to be abBolately indiffermt to the snfferingB they inflict. 
At Peking those sent out to arrest a suspected oriminal on a 
recent occasion brought no chain or rope to seonre hia hands, 
BO they nailed them to the end of the cart in which they drove 
back. 

Have all Chinese nerves? It would seem as if these 
threads of pain and pleasoie had been left out of some of 
them. A friend told me that he saw a man coming oat of a 
Tamen holding his wrist, from which his hand had been 
severed as a pnoisbment for theft. He was smiling as if it 
were a joke. 

The Chinese call their gaols hells, jost as the prison hulks 
that were used in Great Britain leas than a oentm; ago 
were called " floating hells." They are infested with vermin 
and maggots that get into the wounds of the bonnd 



Chinese gaolers porohase their appointments, as they did 
in England in the time of Howard ; and, as was the case 
there then, they receive do other pay hot what they eau 
sqneese from the prisoners or from the prisoners' friends. 
This is why the prisoners are from time to time taken away 
from their fellows and retnm with bleeding limbs and so weak 
as to be scarce able to crawL 

The {polers will do anything for money, and nt^hing 
without it. If yon are sentenced to lose yoorhead, and bribe 
him, your gaoler can get some wretch nnder his charge to 
offer himself as a snbstitnte. Hearing that the gaoler wants 
a head, a man who has no money and no friends to get him 
ont of prison, and who is almost starved in it, will say to his 
enstodian, " Give me a few good feeds, some samsho, and a 
little money to gamble with, and then yon can have my head." 

In the north of China, in places not affected by foreign 
aritioism, a gaoler will eihibit foor or five prisoners tied 
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together by iheir qnenes in a bamboo cage no laiger Uian thai 
ptorided for a tiger in a mean menagerie. " Any clotiiea on 
them?" I aaked one who saw this. "Only loin olothB." 
"Any sanitary arrangementB ? " "None whaterer." The 
absence of tiie last lately caused plagae to break ont in a 
prison in Peking, so tho authoritieB may do something now. 
Indeed, I hare heard that an edict has gone forth that the 
prisons thron^^ont the Empire are to be porifled morally and 
physioaUy. We hope that it will be obeyed. 

Less than a hundred years ago soldiers and sailora in 
Great Britain were oooaaionally fl(^!ged to deatii, or bo soTerely 
that they died. The Empress-Dowager is in the same state 
of ciTilisation now. Before I left China she ordered a man 
1^0 confessed that he was a wonld-be refi»mer to he beaten 
to death with bamboos. A Hong Kong paper said that he was 
beaten from finir o'clock in the day ontil six. Then the flesh 
was hanging off his bones, but as life had not left they 
finished him by strangulation. 

If attempting to poison her son, aetnally eansing his 
&Touite ooncnhine to be drowned, cutting off the heads of 
ooolies who had hidden treaaare for her because dead men tell 
no tales — if half of these and other stories one heara at 
Peking are true, Tse-hsi must be a female Nero. 

Every three years a mandarin has to make a report <^ the 
&nlts he has committed during that period. This task he 
might be suspected of performing in a very lenient manner, 
but he knows that a similar account is being prepared in lees 
partial qnarters, and that the discorery of any omission wonld 
convert a venial offence into one of dark dye. If the man is 
guilty, and also wise, he antidpateB the order from Peking for 
his arrest. Besigning his office, and providing himself with 
a light wooden or paper oangoe for his neok, with a small 
chain for his hands, and, above all, with monc^ to bribe, be 
hastens to Pekii^. There he delivers himself in chains to 
Uie proper tribunal, and begs of the Emepror the favour of 
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eununation and pmuBbment. If tha seoaBed cannot boy off 
capita] pnnialiment. the Emperor ma; be good enongb to send 
him a silk cord, vMch means, " Stnu^e yourself." This is 
Tery kind and polite of Hia Majesty, beoansa strangnlation is 
m<ae hooonrable than beheading by the exeeationer, as the 
body is not mntilated. So important is it considered to ob^ 
Uie command of ConfnciaB to keep tiie body whole that the 
telatiTes of a beheaded man will sometimes boy his head and 
sew it upon his body. They belieTe that if he appeared in 
tbe other world withoat a head his case would be prejodieed. 
"Yon lost your head, did yon? Oh, then yon mnat have 
been behaTing badly npon earth 1 " 

It is probably for this reason more than for its painfolnesfl 
that lingchi, or the prmishment of being ont into a thousand 
pieces, is so dreaded. As the victim, at least when it is paid 
for, is dnt{^^ with opium, and dispatched with aboat the 
third cut, though the other cuts are inflicted afterwards, this 
death is not so bad as being starred and choked in a cage. 
Bat how disrepatable to appear in the other world with a 
body in pieces 1 What standing could a man take in the 
world to come if he bad lost his feet in the present one? 

Even the Son of Heaven blames himself. It is no unuaoal 
thing for the Emperor in published edicts to ask Heaven's for- 
giveness for droughts, torrents, fiunines, and for other things 
which he could not have prevented. 

Swallowing gold-leaf is anothn way in which a mandarin 
who has got into serious trouble commits suicide. It is 
considered to be in almost as good taste as osing the silk 
cord. 

Seeing in the local papers that lingchi, or the lingering 
death, was to be inflicted upon a woman in the execution 
ground at Canton, a man well known in Hong Kong went np 
to feast his eyra on the sight. Being a mere man without 
the nerves of a female globe-trotter, it greatly disagreed 
with him, and he was ill for days after. He is one who, even 
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if he wiahed h> lie, has not e&ongh imaginatioii to do bo, 
therefore irhat he told ns on his retnin may he cooBideied 
sahstuitiBlly trae. I conld not listen to the namtiTd, mach 
less repeat it, hat this is how the mui who had " sopped " or 
breakfasted " on horroiB " said the proceedings began. The 
womsa was bonnd to a oross, and the exeontioner " cnt from 
her two steaks and threw them amongst the crowd." The 
human wolves fon^t for them and eat them np between them. 
The narrator did not know whether this eannibalism was 
becaose of hnnger (there are always at least a million people 
in China in a chronic state of starration) or becaose tiie mob 
thonght that to ett the flesh of a criminal wonld add to thur 
strength or bring to them good Inok. 

It is only &ir to remark before conolnding this chapter that 
the punishments we hear of in China are seldom inflicted, 
some of them only in time of rebellion, and that very often 
they are not ordered by a magistrate, but perpetrated by 
leading villagers on their own account or by a gaoler in prison 
to exteact money. 

The Chinese ore not a people to be ruled by sentimentalism. 
Stmie of the land and sea robbers are very desperate, while for 
cool impudence a Celestial thief is nnsorpassed. Here is an 
example of the last quality. Several years ago, while the 
Supreme Court of Hong Kong was in session, a man entered 
with a ladder, which he placed upon a bench near the judge. 
The judge asked him what he wanted. He said that he had 
been sent to fetch the dock to be cleaned. Xn a rash mom^it 
the judge said that, as he was upon the ladder, he might as 
well take the olook. That dock never came back. Some of 
the punishments mentioned are inflicted for kidnapping 
children, and parental will always think that for that crime, 
which is a very common one in China, the penal^ ought to be 
severe. 
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Bktnot liom thaPitv F»~Tii« irmj In » tnuidtioa gUte— " BnvM"— Pi? 
of Boldlsn— Tridu ftud tftottoa — QiulltlM of ft good Boldisr— A mlliterj 
retcnn board-^-Oo&l-dnit tar gnnpowdar — The armj ftmkenisg — VUit 
to • bamek — The waak p«t id the umf — A mllituj lauinuMO. 

IT wotild appear from ihe histoiy and literatoK of China 
ihat tiie Ghinese vere onoe s fightmg peo^e. The 
following is an extract from the Pity Fa, (ur " Art of War," 
initten in the sixth century B.O. " If soldiers are not core- 
fiiU; chosen and well drilled to obey, their moTemeuta will be 
irr^^olar. The; will not aet in oonoert. The; will miss 
sncoess for want of nnanimity. Their retreat will be dis- 
orderly (nothing ahent their sdraneel), one half fighting while 
the other is mnning smj. They will not respond to the 
call of the gong and the dmm. One hundred soeh as 
these will not hold their own against ten veil-drilled men. 
A soldier mnst he well equipped. If the cnirass is not oloae 
set, the breast might as well be bare. Bows that will not 
carry are no more ose at long distances than swords and 
spears. Bad marksmen might as well have no arrows. Even 
good marksmen, unless able to make their arrows pierce, 
might as well shoot with headless shafts." 

At the present time, so wide of the mark do the old stiyle 
of Chinese soldiers shoot that Qiey might as well have no 
rifles. Bcandalonsly bad shots are, I beliere, beaten with 
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bambooes, but even this does not improTO their Bim. People 
live quite near the targets on the practice gronnd at Woochow 
on the West River ; probably the; think that the safest place. 
Compare with the above, orders which long ago a vioero; at 
Canton issned : " The soldier who runs away or shrinks, or 
whiapers to a oomrade when the enemy advances shall suffer 
death. Powder, shot, and arrows must not be throws away 
at a distance, bat reserved for closer action, as the want of 
them when needed ie like vraiting to be slain with the hands 
tied. The soldier who bravely kills an enemy shall be 
rewarded, bat he who lies ooncetning his ovrn merits, or 
osntps those of others, shall be deoapitated.'V 

When Son Tzd, who wrote the " Art of War," was discoors- 
ing one day with Prince Ho-ln of the Wn State, the latter said, 
" Z have read year book, and want to know if yon eonld 
apply its principles to women." 8nn TzU replied in the 
affirmative, wherenpon the Prince took 180 girls ont of his 
harem and bade Son TsS drill them. He divided them into 
two companies, and at the head of each placed a &Tomite 
ooncnbine ot the Prince. When the dmrns sonnded for drill 
to begin, all the girls burst out laughing. Thereupon Son 
TaS, without a moment's delay, eansed the two concubines in 
command to be beheaded. This restored order, and ultimately 
the corps was raised to a state of great efficiency. 

So many kinds of soldiers are there in China that it is 
difficult to characterise the army as a whole. There are 
regulars and irregulars, foreign-drilled troops and local 
militia. These last are not trained at all, or in a way that 
is far behind the times. They only attend upon mandarins, 
or act as police. 

An attempt has been made to im^uve these police soldiers, 
bnt thongh the new style wear a less stagy dress they know 
very little more of police duties than did their predeoessoTB. 
I have seen tbem sleeping hours together in the daytime in 
tiieir shelter bozea. One of them will drive away beggars by 
16 
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ft Kealons application of bamboo to their Bhoalden, and then 
hold out his band for the " ctimaha " that yoa bad denied to 
yoor tonnenton. 

The annies of China (each viodroy and provincial goTemor 
baa one) are now in a transition state. While I have seen 
Chinese soldiers who had no other weapons than spears and 
bloDderhnsses, and no better olotbes than beggars, I have seen 
others with Mauser rifles, and eren with waterproof coats whi<^, 
when a sjoinkle of rain came, they put on prondly orer rath«; 
smart uniforms. In one place Z saw soldiers being drilled 
who were a great contrast to the ordinary dirty, ontaaght 
"braves," only the instractors need not have kicked the 
awkward ones upon the shins. The viceroy at Canton has now 
got quite a respectable guard, with bugle band and all complete. 
I have heard this band, and do not think that it could have 
been organised in order to foUov the injunction of an old 
Cbinese military writer : " Spread in the camp of the enemy 
ToluptaouB musical airs so as to soften bis heart." 

The Imperial Qti&rd at Peking oonsists of four thousand 
Manchu troops that are not as worthless as the rest. There 
are banners or ooips of Manchu soldiers under Tartar generals 
at important provincial centres, such ag Canton, Foochow, Jke. 
The majority of these bannermen are flabby opium-im<durrg, 
who are neither strengthened by exercise nor disciplined by 
driU. 

Then there is the " Green Banner," or Chinese army, sup- 
posed to number 660,000 troops. So little confldence was 
placed in these soldien, that when rebels in China bad to be 
put down and foreign robbers checked, peasants were engaged 
at a much higher rate of pay and complimented by the title of 
"braves." The " soldiers " were left to do garrison and police 
duty and the " braves " faced the enemy. Infact the Chinese 
Qovemment treated her regular army as the British Govern- 
ment did hers in the South Afiican troubles, only that the 
Cbinese soldiers were not required to fight. Chinese peasant 
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" Tolonteen " got more wages and the title of " brtTea," as 
our " Tolonteets " got four ahilluiga a day more tliait their 
fellow oombataDts of the regnlars, and were called " gallant " 
adnaateam. 

If the ordinal; Chinese soldier, m diatingnished from the 
occasionally enlisted and oomparatiTely well-paid "braTe," 
had no stomsoh to fight, it ia no wonder oonsideting how 
little nsed to go into that member. A soldier's ration of rioe 
was, antil recent army reforms took place, so rednced between 
its departure &om the public granaries and its arnTal at bis 
month that it scarcely kept him alive. Hia pay was from 
twenty to thirty cents a day nominally, bat he did not tonch 
more than half that amount. The general took what he 
ccmsidered to be hia due oat of the money provided for paying 
troops, and passed it on to the next in command, and so on. 
Tory little was left for Tommy Atkins. The people who got 
Qp the rebellions thai were so common in remote districts 
were generally soldiers dissatisfied because they were cheated 
of pay. One reason why good rifles were not snpplied to the 
infiuitiy or good horses to the cavaliy is beoaose the men 
nsed to desert and sell them. 

Not long ago the soldiers who took the field against 
insurgents in the province of Kwangsi exchanged ammunition 
with the enemy for opium, and both sides firing their lifies in 
the air, engaged in sham battles. 'When other raiments 
were sent to reinforce these worthless ones the names of the 
regiments selected had to be kept a secret, as otherwise the 
men woold all have deserted. Indeed, a rebellion nsed some- 
times to be got up by a military mandarin. Thai worthy 
obtained money from the Government to enable him to provide 
mora soldiers and war material. Part of this he gave to the 
leader of the rising to induce him to make peace, and the 
rest he put into his own coffers. Neither did the elothing of 
their troops trouble Ticeroys and provincial governors. Fans 
and umbrellas were occasionally supplied to sddiers, but, as 
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a rule, only parti-eoloored JMketa wluoh could be e»aQy slippad 
on and off. On tbebaok of the jacket the woid "pinjf," or 
Boldier, was insoribed. 'Without this label one might easily 
have made a mistake. Should coorage fail the wuiior, he 
threw off hia jacket and retired into the oomparatiTe safb^ 
of priT&te life. Was there to be an inapeotion ? Coolies 
were hired for the occasion and pat into blue and red jackets 
and conical hats. Falstaff said that he eonld gat linen far 
his soldiers on any hedge ; a military mandarin rereraed this 
and got men for his linen in every village. A general inspected 
a regiment and lonohed. When he waa at the meal the 
jackets of the inspected men were sent to another place and 
pnt on coolies, who were t^en inspected. 

Kot long ago the people of Peking petitioned that a certain 
regiment might be sent away and another brought in its 
stead. The anthorities were obliging. They ordered the 
regiment to march ont to a place abont fifteen miles away, 
change into jackets of another corps that were in readiness 
fbr them, and then march back. 

In seTerat of the provinces tite army vras literally one of 
dty bones. The names of men long dead were kept apon the 
rolls, drawing pay and rations by proxy. The fewer soldiers 
a ^vincial governor had the better were they supplied with 
noisy moaical instramenta and nnFOftan^g flags. Their 
tactics seemed to have been to beat bo many gongs and 
exhibit such large oolonrs that their foes might be too 
frightened to attack. This was not bo soientifio, bnt it was 
qnite as brave as modem Western war&re, v^ch consists in 
flntling the memy and then hiding from him. 

There have been for some years qnite np-to-date finis and 
gnns in China, bnt there was always something wrong, and 
periiapa the anunnnitJon provided did not soit the gnn. On 
one occasion doring the war between China and Japan 
Chinese artillery had the enemy covered, bnt the gnns voold 
not go off beoanse ooal-dnst bad been snppUed instead of 
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gonpowder. Ont of two barrels of European powder, ft 
numdaiin would lOEke twelve. Only the ontside ones of tiie 
shells in hia store wonid be real, and so on through ereiy- 

QuU cuitodiet ipBot euttode$ * The nnreformed Chinese 
soldiers are as a class deserredly hated, for they rob and 
maltreat in every way those whom they are hired to gaaxd 
and benefit. The advice of John the Baptist to the soldiers 
of ancient Borne was to do no violence to any man, and to be 
content with their wages. The warning is needed by the 
warrior in the backward parts of China, only in many oases 
he gets no wages to be content with. He does violence either 
to live or to fill his pipe with opinm. In one town of which I 
heard, there was a row between Protestant and Boman 
Catholic native Christians — a sort of North of Ireland Orange 
riot. Soldiers were sent not exactly to settle theological 
differences but to keep the peace. The first day they 
demanded rice fixim the inhabitants, bnt cooked it themselves 
with thfflr own charcoal, the second day they commandeered 
both rice and charcoal, and the third day they forced people 
to coc^ for them. 

A Chinaman thrives in every climate. He seldom needs a 
physician and can bear pain patiently. He can live npon 
nothing and has little or no objection to dying. He is active, 
sober, docile, and what he learns he never forgets. These 
an Ute qualities of a good soldier. Oiven confidence in their 
leaders and snre pay, Chinese soldiers would be first rate. 
If England had taken all China in 1841 (considering her 
opp^Hionities her moderation is wonderful I) instead of only 
Hong Eong, she could have made a Chinese army that would 
have held the world at bay. 

I have seen the re^ment we oi^^ised ftt Wei-Hai-Wei, 
and no soldiers could drill better. They fought too in a 
way that did them credit at Tientsin. As the persecntiona 
of 1900 showed that the Chinese hsd souls and could be more 
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thuL rice Christiuis, so the fighting of the Bame period 
provad that they had in them the stuff of which good soldiers 
an made. 

The painM lesson which China learned when her soldiers 
were knocked sk; hig^ hy Japan, and the " insolts " inflicted 
by foreigners, have indnoed her to more or less pat her 
military house in order. There is now at Peking a Military 
Beform Soard which is collecting money and promising great 
things. A territorial system is to be introduced into the 
proTince of Pechili, which is calcolated to give a force of a 
hundred and ei^ty battalions for three years' serrioe. Each 
battalion will consist of men &om one hein, or prefecture. 
Next year schools are to be opened in the same provinee fbr 
Don-oommissioned officers, and a higher one at Peking for 
officers. More attention is to be given to rifle practice, and a 
special tax levied to boy arms and ammnnition. Attempts to 
organise commissariat transport and medical services have 
been made. The newly formed corps of the Chinese army 
carry on their ambulance material the Geneva Cross, so as to 
plaoe their voonded onder the protection accorded by that 
international convention. A college has been established fbr 
training medical officers for the army. This adoption of 
medical ministration will probably make the Chinese soldier 
fight better, fbr what he used to dread more than death was 
being left to die of his wounds. The Chinaman fears also thai 
be will be unbnried, and that no one will make the ritual offer- 
ings over a corpse abandoned on the field of battle. Quite a 
number of Chinese youths are now being trained in the 
German and Japanese armies for service in their own countoy. 
Surely the &ct that she sent two colonels to see the last 
military mancsuvres in France shows that China ia awaken- 
ing- 

Formerly there was no cohesion in the Chinese army, and 
each commander acted with irresponsible Hght-heartedness 
for himself. Xow they are beginning to wo^ together, but 
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even if the widely sepanted pro'rinGial annieg of China were 
good, in the absenoe of raUways they an of little nse, aa they 
oanDot be concentrated and sent quickly to where they are 
wanted. The general introduction of railways will change for 
the better the Chinese anny, as it will so many other things 
in the country. Nat so many years ago there were in the 
British army aboaeB and absorditieB nearly as many and as 
great as there are now in the Chinese. These have for the 
most part disappeared, and China too, now that she has 
wakened up, will pn^ her military system. 

At Wooohang, on the Yang-tse, there is a Military College 
where foreign instmctois, all or nearly all of whom are now 
Japanese, teach embryo military mandarins. At Han Tang, 
on the other aide of the river, there is an arsenal where, as at 
Foochow, Tientsin, and other places, the latest guns are 
turned ont. 

It would iq>pear, indeed, firom a reoent memorial in the 
Peking Gazette, that it is oeTor considered too late for a 
Chinese military ofBoer to learn. The memorial was from 
Viceroy Ynen Shih Eai, asking that a certain general should 
be pardoned for deserting in action daring the Ewangtoog 
insnireotion, beoaose when he was, afler ceasing to be a 
general, pat as a stodent into a lately establifihed military 
academy, he was " hnmble and thorough with good reBolts." 
The memorial was acceded to and a pardon granted. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war between Japan and 
Bossia, I saw Chinese soldiers being mannfiuitnrfid by the 
thousand at Nanking, Woochang, and lobang. They were 
instrocted by officers who had themselves been brined by 
foreigners, chiefly Japanese. They were to go to the North 
when BnfBciently taught, and no doubt, if called upon to fight, 
they would do credit to their teachers. 

When the guards of honour that met the Viceroy, who 
returned to Hankow doring our visit to that place, presented 
arms to his Ezcellenoy, they did not do so kneeling as used 
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to be done by Chinese Boldiere, bnt in the most eorreet 
Enrapean &Bhioc. It is said that there are at present as 
many as 90,000 soldiers in China properly equipped and 
trained by foreigners. 

The Conuoissioner of CnstomB with whom I stayed at 
lohang, directed his Chinese secretary to make ont a permit 
for me to visit the barracks. I had to wait two and a half 
hours nntil the secretary oonched the large red paper, if not 
red tape, doooment in language floweiy enoogh to snit the 
taste of a flowery land and a dilatory officialdom. I was 
described as a " oniTersal instmctor " in the British army. 
A serrant was sent to oarry these oredentials before me, 
which he did raised to a level with his head. I was reeeired 
by some officers, and then tea and material for smoking were 
served. After this we made a tonr of the bairaoks, beginning 
with the school, for all these np-to-date soldiem most read 
and write. On the walls of the school were many maps and 
portraits of the world's great men. The only Britisher thsa 
honoured was Boakin. There were also cardboards npon 
which were shown OTcry decoration and nniform of the 
Japanese army. Paioa seem to have been taken to imfoeas 
the Chinese recruit that Japan was the only enlightened 
nation on earth. 

The soldiers did their pl^sical drill and athletic ezercises 
well, and evidently liked them. The barrack rooms were 
small, bnt not orovrded. I was told upon good anthority that 
these hi^-dasa soldiers were paid fair and regular wages. 
They certainly looked well fed. They showed to me with 
pride their arms and aocontrements, and Uieae were in good 
condition. 

In winter the men wear a sort of tunic made of cheap black 
material, trimmed vrith red. It is lined with khaki, so that 
it may be turned inside ont in sommer, which seems to be a 
vrarm and wasteful combination. Even the officers who 
command these new soldiers have given up the flowing dlk 
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garments, horseshoe onffs, embroidered breastplates, and 
amber necklaces in which military mandarins rejoice, or did 
r^oice, and are dressfid in more Western militai; style. 
Probably they are not subjected to corpora! punishment as 
are their brothera in the nnreformed parts of the military 
system. The offioers, however, are the weak part of the 
army. They are not as good as onr con'oommissioned 
officers, nor will they improve nntil the Chinese cease to 
despise the profession of arms. At present an ordinary 
coolie may become an officer. When the soldiers of one 
captain fled on the approach of the allied armies into 
Tientsin, in 1900, he doffed bis nniform, and earned money 
by taking care of the horses of foreign officers. A Chinese 
saying with regard to the military profession is, " You don't 
Qse good iron to make a nail, or a decent man to make a 
soldi»." Well I it used to be said of the British army that 
it was manned hy the dregs of society, and officered by the 
froth. 

From what I saw of the new army of China I wotild say that 
it is almost entirely under the influence of Japan. So great 
is the admiration for the fighting achierements of that 
country, that a veritable military renaissance is beginning in 
China, and Japan has only to say to the army Do this, and it 
will do it. It is not impossible that before very long the 
Chinese army or armies may be organised in accordance with 
the military system of Japan, and then if the officers can and 
will lead, China will no longer be robbed and bollied by the 
European Powera. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THB BBLIQIOHB OF OHDHk 

I ol Oonladiu — WneltB tS good 
" VH mnoh to Ok philoMipher — Pkid ftttontion 
io tha UUOm of li(«— I«id no oUim to orl^nalitj— CmUoiis ud 
MOMtautloiu — Tba kajstcou (d tha lyatMn — SmimiImsI; ovar-eBtinuiled 
— " ThOM who know do not tell ; those who tell do not know " — 8eU- 
emptingM — " Pilk al ImmorteJit; " — DooUne at InutiDii — Darwin 
•nttdpated— W« must be bom ftg»in— The " Tbrae Praoioiia Oum." 

NO nation has so many moral maxima aa Uie GhineBe, 
bat the Chmeae do not pay as mnolt attention to them 
as they do to their Btomaohs and monoy-bags. The Chinese 
can little for logic, bo they gire int^ectnal hospitality to 
ConfdoianiBm, Bnddhiam, and Taoism — ^three systemB that 
are in many lespeots oontradictory. They consider it safest, 
in the imeertainty as to the best way ol reaching the regions 
of the blest, to take passage by all three of these religioos 
lontes. Confacianism snppliea the Chinese with morals. 
Buddhism appeals to their spiritnal nature, and Taoism to 
their gambling interest in chance and Inck. So polite are 
they to possibilities that they admit any divinity at all likehf 
to be osefdl into their pantheon. 

Confdcias was bom 661 b.o., dragons and goddesses 
assisting at the erent. His fiither was either a mihtaiy 
officer or a district magistrate, and was OTer seren^ yeus old 
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wben the future sage saw the light. ConfdcinH inherited his 
fother'B great strength, and when he grew ap his arms were 
so long that they tonched hia knees. It was, however, his 
mother who formed his character, for he was left fatherless 
before he had passed oat of his boyhood. At fifteen his 
"mind was set on learning." 

His marriage, which took place when he was nineteen, was 
not a snocesB ; he dirorced his wife. Did the poor lady win 
a golf championship, exhibit her picture, write a book, or try 
in any other way to win pablieity ? If bo, Confacias wonld 
never hare pardoned her, for he laid it down that a woman 
■honld not be heard of outside her own home. His wandering 
life and nnoompromising temper may have made him hard to 
live with. After filling for a short time the offices of Keeper 
of the Goremment grain-stores and Commissioner for the 
imperial lands in his native State of Ln, he became public 
teacher. 

One of his pnpils presented him with a cart and a pair of 
ponies, and in this springless conveyance he set out to visit 
some of the neighbonring petty States. Snggested reforms not 
being attended to, Confacias returned to La, and after some 
years became chief adviser to its raler. Asked one day by this 
person what kind of erown was worn by the Emperor Shun, 
Confacias replied, "I do not know what kind of garments 
Shan wore ; bat I do know the principIeB on which he raled 
his people. Why should not Yonr Highness inquire about 
them? " On another ocoasion, the Duke said to Confucius : 
" I have heard of a man, who, on removing to a new hoase, 
fingot to take bis wife. Was there ever a case of greater 
forgetfulnesB ? " "Yes," answered Confucius; "it is that 
of the man who forgets himself." 

Miracles of good government are said to have been effected 
daring the Prime Ministership of the sage. Then precioaa 
things might be dropped in the street without risk of mis- 
appropriation, and sh^herds would not give water to their 
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beaets before driving them to market lest the; shonld wei^ 
more than their real weight. Bighteonaneas like Uiia exalted 
the State so mooh that nei^boTiriog mlera became jealous, 
and one of them sent to the Dnke a present of fair women to 
cormpt him. This stratagem proving only too Baocesafnl, 
Confdoins left Ln and want, amongst other places, to Wei. 
The I>iike of this prinoipali^ had married a licentioas woman 
called Nan-tflz. One day he drove through the street of his 
capital with Nan-tss, and made Confacins follow in another 
carriage. Perhaps the Dnke intended to honour the phiIo> 
Bopher, but the people saw the inoongmity, and eried oat. 
" Lust in front and virtue behind 1 " Wei was no plaee for 
Confdcins; he left it and went to K'wang. Here he was 
assailed by a mob. His oompanions were alarmed, bat he 
calmly said, "After the death of King Wan was not the 
caase of letters and trntb lodged in me ? While Heaven does 
not let the oanse of troth perish, what can the men of 
E'wang do to me ? " 

On another occasion when he was attacked by the band of 
a certain Hwan Toi, Confacins obs^red, " Heaven has pro- 
dnoed the virtae that is in me ; what can Hwan Tni do to 
me?" "Heaven" was mnoh to the philosopher in all his 
tronblea. " He who offends against Heaven," ha said, " has 
none to whom he can pray " ; and, again, " Alas I there is no 
one that knows me I " to which he immediately snbjoined, 
" Bat there is Heaven ; It knows me t I do not mnrmnr 
against Heaven." By "Heaven," however, he may have 
meant only abstract right. One of the princes through whose 
territory Gonfhcius and his disciples passed asked who he was. 
Confdoiafl heard of this and said, " Tell him I am a man who 
in the eager pnrsnit of knowledge forgets his food, who in the 
joy <^ its attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old age is coming on." 

Confucius compared himself to a dog driven from his home. 
He said, "I have the fideli^ of that animal, and I am 
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treated like it, bat wliat matters the ingratitude of mea? 
They cannot hinder me from doing all the good that has been 
ai^>ointed me. Zf my preoepte are disregarded, I have the con- 
Bolation of knowing in my own breast that I hare faithfdlly 
performed my duty." The philoBopher paid much attention 
to the detailB of life, thoogh his own life wbb very simple. He 
ate little, bnt he always took oare to have tiie proper saooe. His 
love of order was shown by his never sitting on his mat nnless 
it were placed sqnare. He drank little wine, wore plain elothes, 
and spoke cantioosly. On one occasion he drew the atten- 
tion of hia diaoiples to the metal statae of a man with a 
triple clasp upon his month, which stood in the ancestral 
(ample at La. On the back of the statne were insoribed 
these words : " The ancients were gaarded in their speech, 
and, like them, we should avoid loqaadty. Many words 
invite many defeats. Avoid also engagiI^: in many bnsineeses, 
for many bosinesBeB create many difSenlties." "Obserre 
this, my children," said he, pointing to the inscription. 
" These words are trne, and commend themselves to onr 
reason." Bnt Confdcins did more th&n oantion people about 
words. He advised them to guard their secret thonghts, as 
from these spring not only words, but aotions. He said that 
the superior man aims at nine objects : Clearness in seeing, 
distinctneBS in hearing, kindness in his oomitenanoe, respect- 
fulness in his demeanour, sinoeri^ in his words, a reverent 
carefolness in his work, search for information in doubts, 
consideration of the consequenoes in anger, ri^teousness in 
the aspect of gain. 

Gonfdcius laid no claim to originality. He was, he said, 
only an editor and compiler of the works of the ancients. 
However, he no doubt learned maxims from personal eiperi- 
enoe, such as the following : " Aeading without thonght is 
froitlesa, and thonght withont reading is dangeroos." 
"Where there is no permanency, there is no rest; where 
there is no rest, there is no meditation; where there is no 
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meditation, there is no sncoesa." " To knov ■what we know, 
and what we do not know ib knowledge." "Have no friend 
who w inferioi to yourself in virtne." " Virtne is the mean 
between two vicea." 

Confacins cerer tired of speaking of the bean^ and 
necessity of trath, and his ear was an obedient organ for its 
reception. Cautions and oonsoientiona, he would not oonunit 
himself to theories of the snpematiiTal. He tanght that men 
know nothing abont the gods, bnt that they shonld lire as if 
in their presence. His de6nition of wisdom was, " To give 
one's self to the daties dne to man, and, while respecting 
spiritaal beings, to keep away from them." When sick hs 
declined to be prayed for, saying that his praying had been 
for a long tim^— by which he implied that a life well lived 
was the best prayer. 

When ashed abont a future life, Confooins answered, 
" While yon do not know this life, how can yon know abont 
a fiitnre one ? " A disciple desired to be instmeted how to 
die, and was told to learn to live well and then he woold 
know how to die. Asked if there were one word which would 
serve as a role of conduct for all life, Conibcina replied, " Is 
not reciprocity such a word? " 

In Gonfiioianism all Tirtues branch and blossom from the 
imtinot <^ filial lore. It is the keystone of the system. 
Let the best in the heart of a child go out towards its 
parents, and that will pass by instinctive transitions into lore 
within the family, which again will pass into rectitude 
towards mankind at large. Asked in what govemment oon- 
nsted, Gonfocios answered, " When the prince is ptinee, the 
minister minister, the father fktiier, and the son son, that is 
goTomment." After thirteen years of continned wanderings 
the wonld-be reformer came home to die at the age of three- 
score years and ten. He had suffered much, once being even 
at the point of starrstion. The sense of &ilure, however, vras 
what was hardest to bear. " The kings," said he on his 
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deathbed, " will not hearkea to my doetrines ; I am no 
longer, therefore, of aorvice upon earth, and it is time for me 
to quit it." 

I£ Confooinfl was irrationally despised before hia death, 
since it he has been senselessly oTerestimated. When he 
did or did not do the most ordinary things they are noted as 
extraordinary. " When in bed " he did not speak, but, at 
the same time, " he did not lie like a corpse." "He did 
not eat rice which had been injured, nor fish which was 
stale." 

The regard which the Chinese have for the " uncrowned 
monarch " may be estimated from the fbllowing, whi(dt has 
been translated from the Sacrificial Bitoal : — 

*' Confuolu I Oonfndni I How gnftt ia Ooofiulnil 
Bdore Oonhidtu thwe n«nr vh « Conlnaiiui : 
BiDM Contiuliw then nerer baa been » Conhidiw. 
.Gonfnoiiul OoolodDit How gnftt ia Oaofnoiiul" 

His great infloenoe may be aocoonted for by the fact that 
his writings were ased as text-books in schools and for 
eompetitiTe examinations. From his childhood Confiioias 
showed ritoalistic tendencies, playing with sacrificial Teasels 
and making ceremonial postures. When he grew ap he was 
aoaioely less attached to forms and ceremcmiee. In fiut, he 
WW A Chinese Lord Chesterfield. He taught the Chinese to 
obserre distinctionB of rank and to be orderly and gentle. 
He was " content to lire in decenues for ever," When in 
the {ffesenoe of Boyalty he held in his breath as if he dared 
' not breathe. It is more to his credit that when he met a 
blind person he sainted. 

The writings of Confnoias, in common with all Chinese 
olassicB, are free from anything debasing. If they do not 
ascend to heaven, they do not descend to hell. Confdoins 
has giTen to the world the Chinese version of "the religion 
of a gentleman." The agnostioism of Gonfooioa was, periiaps, 
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ft recoil from the «ztrATagftttt metftphyncs of Laoatsse, the 
tbtmder of Taoism, «hom he characterised as ut " ignorant 
good man." This jadgmeot may have been formed becaose 
Laontsze acted on the priociple that a sage knows how to 
pass for a fool. The name Laontsae may be translated '* Old 
ohUd." The philosopher was bom with white hair, and no 
wonder, for the event is sud not to hsTe occnired nntzl hia 
mother had carried him in her womb sereDty-two, or Bome 
say ei^^-one, years. His complexion was, according to 
tradition, white and yellow; hia ears were of extraorduuuy 
size, and were each pierced with three paseagea. On each 
foot he had ten toes, and each hand was ornamented with ten 
lines. Taoism signifies the way of Uviog, the method of beat 
dereloping hnman nature. Some say that Tao was Season, 
and compare it with the Logos, or Word of St. John's 
OoBpel; bat in reference to its meaning Laontsse hima^ 
sud, " Those who know do not tell ; those who tell do not 
know." The hook colled " Tao Teh King" which Laoatsze 
left behind him, uid which is the Bible of his religion, con- 
taiiM only five thousand words. Along with maoh rubbish, 
there is in it not a little that is good aboat the Tiitoes of 
humility and unselfishnesH, onlminatiog in the precept which 
eren Confacios could not receive — to retmm good for evil. 
" To the not good," he said, " I would be good in order to 
make them good." 

Instead of asserting themselTes, Laoutsse urged his dis- 
ciples to strire after self-emptinees. His favourite illustration 
was that of water, which seeks the lowliest places, but which, 
at the same time, permeates everything, and by its constant 
dropping pierces even the hardest sabitances. EmptinMS, 
by which he means freedom from preoccupation and all 
selfish motireB, is indispensable for the reception of troth. 
The Taoists taught that people become spirits, and are happy 
in a future world. On one occasion they fonght well for an 
Emperor. Instead of giving to them the earthly rewards for 
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which they had eontended, he told them that the; were B^ts, 
and wonld be rewarded in the spiritual worid. 

Those, however, who were contest with th«r portion in 
this life had only to take a dose of the elixir of life which the 
Taoiata professed to have diaooTorod, and th^ might deff 
death. The last enemy was powerless against their "pills 
of immortality." Laontsxe was as great a belierer in non- 
interference by the State m was Herbert Spenoer, and when 
we think of the fhssy, mmt-do-Bomething people who annoy 
their neighboTirs in the Western world, and of the mis- 
ohieTons philanthropists who demand that ererything should 
be regulated by Government — ^when we think of these feddists, 
Laoatsae's doctrine of inaction is very attraotiTe. He enmi- 
fliated it as follows : *' Do nothing, and all things will be 
done. I do nothing, and the people become good of their 
own accord." Using a wheel as an illastration, Laontsn 
taught that " activity pivots itself upon a centra of rest." 
When a man can put to rest every desire and become one 
with the principle of qmesoenee that animates the oniTeme, 
he is able to enter into its secrets and to emolate its wonders. 

The following extract shows that Laoatsse held with Solomon 
that " the day of death is better than the day of birth," and 
witii Shakespeare that we are " snob stuff as dreams are 
made of " ; " Before death comes we shrink from it, aa the 
maidcm betrothed to the prince of a ueighbonring State once 
shed tears at the thonght of leaving her native soil and going 
to dwell amongst strangers. But when she feund herself in a 
palace and snrroonded by beaatiAil things, she Uughed at the 
folly of her past tears. When death has taken place, who 
knows bot that we may laugh at the ignorance which made 
US dread it 9 There is no certainty in knowledge, and the 
love of life, as well as the fear of death, may both alike have 
been mistaken. The man who dreams in the night that he 
is at a banquet wakes up in the morning to disappointment, 
and the man who dreams in bis slumbers that he shed tears, 
17 
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wakM up to find that a day of festive hunting is before liim. 
Till the morning breaks there ia no test to which a dream 
con be snbmitted. A great awakening is before ns, and then 
we may know how moch of a dream the present life has been." 

Bnt though Laontaae did not vaine life or fear death, 
he was averae from war, considering that the least glorious 
peace is preferable to the most brilliant soceesses of war, and 
that the most brilliant victory is but the light bom a con- 
flagration. 

So mnoh has Taoism d^enerated that it is now little 
better Uian a system of fortnne-telling and an emporiom of 
ineantations against evil spirits. 

In 260 B.a. eighteen Bnddhist missioDaries oame to China, 
and they are now oonunemorated by having their images 
placed in most large temples. However, inqoirers into the 
missionary problem of that time wotdd have called the Bnd- 
dhist propaganda in China a decided failore, for it made scareely 
any way for three hundred years. Then it was introdnced 
at Court, and adopted by the Imperial Government. By 
means of this State aid it grew and spread. Buddhism was 
a beantifiil religion when it oame to China, bat it was soon 
debased by being mixed with Taoism and with an idolatry, 
like itself, also imported largely from India. The men who 
handled it were poor representatives of its founder. The 
Buddhist Scriptures have suffered even mora than the Cbria- 
tian from aupetfleial expositors. Unable to discover the 
truths uuderaeath myths, symbols, and parables, they have 
mistaken the outer form for the substanoe, the shell for the 
kernel. It is said, for instance, that out of water rose 
a lotus lily, and out of this the universe ; bat this was only 
a simile conveying the idea that as the lotus grows from a 
seed beneath the water, so each single universe is evolved oat 
of a primitive germ, the first origin of which is veiled in 
mystery. Everything rises into existence and ebbs away 
again, is evolved and disappears in an eternal circle. Darwin 
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was anticipated by more than two thousand yean. Whan asked 
how the first world b^an, and whence oame that eternal law 
of eeaseless reprodnction, Shakya Muni said that the solution 
of tiie mystery was beyond the nnderstanding of the finite 
mind. 

Bnddhism accounts for the ineqnalltieB of earth by its 
doctrines of heaven, pnr^tory, transmigration, and nirvana. 
Instead of a fixed heaven and hell for which no one is good 
enough or bad enoogfa, it proclaims a heaven and hell of 
many mansions. Each person goes to his own place— to the 
place whiofa he has prepared fbr himself^ 



He that is holy will be holy still, and he that is filthy will 
be filthy still. A good man will be bom again better and 
hi^er ; a bad one will be transmigrated into, say, a hard- 
worked ass or an nnclean cor, or perhaps will vegetate only 
as a plant. He who is withont desire, dead to himself, he 
alone tmly lives. The path of deliverance lies in the reann< 
eiation of self, in the extirpation even of &e desire to live. 
Until this is effected we must be bom again. Shakya Mnni 
was a spirit in prison 660 times — that is to say, he went 
through this number of ineamations before he escaped from 
the dizzy round of birth and death and attained to nirvana, or 
exemption from birth. 

The " Three Predous Ones " — that is, IntelligeDoe, Law, 
and Church personified in Buddha, or, as they are described 
by the ignorant, Buddha Past, Buddha Present, and Buddha 
Future — are three images placed side by side, which are 
nearly always foond in Buddhist shrines, as the " Three Pure 
Ones" are in Taoist temples. Ton know Shakya Moni 
(Intelligeaoe) by the curled hair and curious bump on the 
top of his head. The second statue (Dhsrma, i.e., Law) has 
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four IiuidB, two of which tie folded in prayer ; the third hand 
holds a rosat;, and the fonrtb a book. The third statu 
(Samgha, i.e., Chnroh) is two-handed, one hand zesting on 
its knee, the other holding a lotus flower. 

The birthday of Shakya Muni — the day upon whieh ha left 
the boose of his parents and tiie day vfoa which he became 
Baddha the enlightened and entered into nirrana — ore Uie 
three great festivals of Bnddhism. Then there is the greatest 
amount of chanting, of prostrating, and of marohing back and 
forward and round and round on the part of priests in the 
temples. 

Of the five commandments of Bnddha, " Thoa shalt not 
kill any living thing; then shalt not steal; thon shalt not 
commit any unchaste act; thoa shalt not lie; thon shalt not 
drink any intoxicating liquor," the ordinary Chinese Buddhist 
obeys whichever snits him, jnst as those who profess and call 
themselves ChristianB do in reference to th^ir Ten Command- 
ments. 

At the present time Bnddhiam is simnltaneansly derided 
and advocated, neglected and esponsed by the Chineae. Its 
many inventions are decried by the learned and laughed at 
by the profligate, bnt more or less patronised by all. Its 
mystical atheism cannot satisfy the soul that thirsts for the 
HvingGod. 

Etuopeans who find it easier to worship from a&r than to 
attend a place of worship near them, are now coqoetting with 
Buddhism as with a fashionable beaaty. They notice prac- 
ticea in later Buddhism which resemble Christian inatitntions, 
and they say that the latter were copied from the former. 
This borrowing theory can be disproved by one well-ascer- 
tained &ct, which Dr. Eitel states in these words : " The 
whole canon of Buddhist scriptures was compiled and fixed 
in writing between the years a.d. 412 and 482, or at least 
seven hundred years after Buddha's death. There is not s 
single Buddhist manuscript existing which can vie in antiquity 
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and nsdoubted anthentioity with the oldest oodioea of the 
Gospels." Afi to the heaaty of holiuess, there ia little of this 
in the degenerate Buddhism which those who live in China 
see. 

The Chinese say that ConfiioiaiiiBDi, Taoism, and Buddhism 
are one, and certainly there is not much to choose between 
the last two. Both are thieves, like so many of their Totaries. 
Taoism stole the woist fisatarea of Buddhism, and Buddhiam 
stole the best Csatorea of Taoism. All three religions agree 
in thia : that the^ give no light as to the character and inten- 
tions of the Bnler of the Universe. 

Frahapa we ongbt to say, before oondnding, that there are 
some 20,000,000 Mahommedans in China, and that these, 
with the natiTe Christiana, are the only Chinese who believe 
in and worship God in onr sense of the word. If it be diffi- 
onlt to discover the number of real Christians in Great 
Britain, aa is proved by the "Do we believe?" oorrespond- 
anoe in the DaUy TeUgraph, bow mnch more difKcolt is it to 
ascertain how many are in China ? It ia said that the Soman 
Catholic Chnrch haa aboot 600,000, and that there are some- 
thing lihe 160,000 Protestants. 

In the next fonr chapters we shall describe the state of 
religion, or rather of superstition, as it aetoally ia : its prac- 
tice, and not merely its theory. 
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FKNOSHCI AMD OTHBR BUFBBSTTnONS 

Hud to grup — The two onnenta — Qeomuitia inperititiona no longor eopo 
^th flnuioial ooniidaratiom — A miwlotuurj'a uuwer — From a fengsiial 
point ol view — The green drftgou luid tha white tiger — What aia 
pBgodae ? — The gaomknoei — The B-i"'n""'^ — Sellera of 11m — Pftlmtsts, 
■plrlt-mediumH, and other hnmbnga — PUnohettes— The phrenolt^iet's 
Uiiwer— Snperititloiis oonaeoted with biiUi, nurrlaga, and daath — 
Looked to lUe. 

NO Bnperstition has bad a more cramping ^ect upon the 
mind and life of a people than that wbioh is kooTni in 
China as Feng- ot Fnngshoi. The word means, literally, 
wind and water, and certainly the system is as hard to grasp 
as are wind and water. Fengshni may have been nothing 
more before the geomancer impoatora, the "wind and water 
doctors," got hold of it than an instinotive groping after 
sanitaiy science, and the attention which the Chinese pay to 
BoOs, aspects, water, and other potent natural inflaences is 
wiser than the neglect of them which is shown by many who 
consider themselves more scientific. Fengshni is terrestrial 
astrology. "What astrology ia to the student of stars feng- 
shni is to the observer of the eor&oe of onr planet. The 
featnres of the globe, say its professors, are the reflex of the 
starry heaven and foretell the fortunes of men no less than 
dow the latter. They also teach that these forttmes are 
inflnenced by two currents that nm through the sor&ce of the 
earth. One is the male principle of nature known as the 
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" Azme Dragon " ; the other Oie " White Tiger." or fem&le 
principle. To obtain, for instance, a fortunate site for a 
building or for a grave these two odrrents ahonld be in oon- 
jonction, fbrming, as it were, a bent arm with their jaactnre at 
the elbow. 

For a ci^ a place naed to be chosen where there waa a 
conjunction of the dragon and the tortoise, an antpMtheatre 
of mountains, perhaps, representing the former and some 
lower hill the latter. The resemblance had sometimes to be 
eked out by, say, a temple on the tortoise's head or a pagoda 
on the dragon's tail. 

Should a building be put np or a tree out down in the 
neighbourhood the fengshui may be destroyed, and floods, 
pestilence, and &mine may result. This is the argument 
against making railways. Railway lines are straight, and 
anything straight is thought to be nnlacky. However, 
geomantic superstitions cannot cope with financial oonsidera- 
tions, and when John Chinaman realises that railways, tele- 
graph, and mines pay, he shames the devil and prefers dollars 
to fengshui. 

Near Ningpo the elders of the neighbourhood in which a 
mission house stood assembled to protest against the erection 
of a turret boilt with the hope of catching a little fresh air 
above the close atmosphere of the unsavoury town. " Our 
luck will be ruined by the tower," they said. The chief of 
the mission met them in solemn conclave. " Wliat is feng- 
shui?" he asked. " Is it not wind and water ? Well, now, 
let us arrange an amicable compromise. I will give you tiie 
water, if you will leave me the air." The Chinese have a 
keen sense of humour, and this answer prevented what might 
have been a serious riot. Looked at from a fengshui point 
of view, the Boman Catholic Cathedral, which is the most 
oonspicnooB building in the city of Canton, mnst, when it was 
first built, have been as distasteful to the citizens as was the 
trick, or at least sharp practice, by whioh its site was obtained. 
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" Why," they mart have saked tbemselTeB, " should the 
French joea-honse be so much higher than the aniform lerel 
whioh feng-ehni requires?" 

When the United States consol at Nantai pat np a flag- 
staff at his consnlate, a demand was made for its remoral on 
fengehni grounds ; aa he did not comply, the people con- 
tented themselrea with making an image of a little deril firing 
at the flagstaff. 

Some Hong Kong and Canton Chinese, when ahont to erect 
a &otory for making paper by foreign maehineiy, to save 
fatnre fengshoi tronble oonanlted the elders of the place near 
Canton where the building was to be put np abont the plans, 
which were to be of foreign design. These wiseacres passed 
eTeiything except a tall chimney. Here was a difficnlty, for 
g factoiy mnst have a chimney. Some knowing one, how- 
oTer, Boggeated to try them with two chimneys, and, upon 
thia change being made, the factory waa sanctioned. Two of 
the local students soon afterwards won degrees, which was 
thoQght a proof of the wisdom of the decision. 

I saw at Wachow, npon the West Biver, a telegraph line 
that is said to have cost at least a hnndred heads. When the 
poles were first pnt down the people kept on destroying them 
until they were intimidated by the nnmber of execntiom 
mentioned. An individual, or collection of individuals, who 
erect a pawnshop in a street higher than the other hoosea 
mnst compensate ereiy owner of a house that has been over- 
topped. 

When two buildings are beside one another, the one on the 
left is said to be built on the green dragon, and the one on 
the right on the white tiger. The tiger mnst not be taller 
than the dragon, or bad luck will result. When it was pro- 
posed to oonstmct a telegraph between Canton and Hong 
Kong the ground of ike opposition against it was as follows : 
Canton means the city of rams or sheep, the mouth of the 
river is known as the " tiger's month " ; the distriot oj^HMite 
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Hong Eong IB ihe " Nina Dragons" (Ean Lonf^. Wliatmore 
nnfortunate combination coald be found — a telegraph line to 
lead the sheep right into the tiger's month and among the 
nine dragons? 

To dispel evil inflnonoea, or to ooUect good ones, pagodas 
whioh somewhat refiemble our eoast lighthonseB have been 
bnilt, the number of their stories being always uneven — three, 
five, seven, nine, eleven. Some say that pagodas are gigantic 
ofiScial umbrellw in stone, the stories being the flounces. 
Others say that the stories represent the stages through which 
mortals pass on their way to Nirvana. One theory is that 
pagodas ytete for the accommodation of evil spirits so that 
these gentry might not trouble the houses in the nei^- 
bourhood. The &at is, that we know as little abont 
these singular erections as we do abont the round towers 
in Ireland. 

The geomancer is the interprets of the feng-shui supersti- 
tion. By looking at the wind, the water, the nature of the 
earth, the eonformation of the hills, and so fbrth, he selects 
Iticky sites for graves. He is a sort of fortune-teller, for the 
fortunes of the living are supposed to depend upon the burial- 
place they select for their dead relatives. 

It is only natural that in a country like China, so full oi 
water-ways, good feng-sbni or good " wind and water," or, in 
other words, good luok on a journey, should have come to 
signifjr good luck in every event of life. The Chinese are in 
constant fear of saying or doing things in an unlucky time, 
place, or way, or in Uie presence of unluo^ people. No man 
thinks of beginning a jomney, of laying a foundation-stone, of 
burying a patent, or of doing anything at all important with- 
out consulting an almanack, generally the official one pub- 
lished at Peking. A young man, hearing a cry of distress, 
ran to the rescue, and found his father buried under the ntins 
of a &llen walL " Be patient, my father," he said ; "yon 
have always taught me to do nothing without oonsaltiDg the 
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almanack. Jnst wait a little until I see whether this ia s 
suitable day for moving bricks." 

There are many kinds of laok-exponndera or foitime-tellerB. 
Obseire that " seller of lies " who will not look yon in the 
face. He wears large glasaes and looks wiser than any man 
could be. He is sitting in a retired part of the street witin a 
table in front of him, on which are almanacks and other 
" books," probably not unlike those hooks of " canons arts " 
which the conrerts burned long ago at Ephesos. He 
resembles a spider waiting for a fly, and be has not long to 
wait, for his adrice is continnally asked abont the name th^ 
sbonld be given to a boy, the day on which he shonld be sent 
to school, what trade he should learn, and indeed about 
almost erery detail in life. As to the fee, it ia regnlated by 
the paying capacity of the consnltuit, qnestions concerning 
the life of a rich fool being, of course, more difficult to solve 
than those relating to one who bos no cash to throw away. 

The following command which was given to the people of 
Israel must be a great difficulty to the people of China. 
" There shall not be fosnd with thee one that nseth dinna- 
tion, one that practiseth augury, or an enchanter, or a 
sorcerer, or a charmer, or a consulter with a familiar spirit, 
or a wizard, or a necromancer" (Dent, zriii. 10, 11). All 
these ore found with the Chinese. 

The commonest way in which a fortune-teller consnlts &te 
isbymeansofbombooorpaper slips inscribed with characters. 
The applicant comes to the table and selects a slip, the 
diviner dissects the character upon it into its radical and 
primitive, or in some other way, and writes the parts upon a 
board lying before him. From these he edaces a sentence 
which contains the required answer. The man receives it as 
confidently as if he had entered Sybil's cave and heard her 
voice, pays his fee, and goes away. Other fortune-tellers 
refer to books, in which the required answer is contained in a 
sort of equivocal Delphian distich. 
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Many Chinese may say " A little bird told me," for they 
consult fortone-tellen who hare trained the birds of the air to 
declare the matter. When the fortone-teller is oonanlted he 
takes from its oage a feathered soothsayer that onght to be 
singing in the air instead of telling lies, and puts it on a 
table npon which are arranged a nnmber (generally sixty- 
foor) of folded pieces of paper. The bird takes np one in its 
beak and gives it to its master, who opens it and explains the 
enigmatical verses that are written inside. The last time I 
was at Canton I saw one of these fortane-tellers snrroonded 
by a targe crowd of bird-witted people. 

A Taoist priest takes a plate and places over it a piece of 
carefully wetted paper. After making mysterions gestures, he 
gently nibs the paper until figures and scenes appear, and 
from these he predicts the &tnre. 

Another way of fortune-telling is by means of a tortoise- 
shell and three ancient cash. The foitone-teller pnta the 
cash into the tortoise-shell three times and empties them ont 
before an image of the deity who premdes over divination. 
He obserrea the relative positions in which they &11, and after 
comparing them with diagrams that belong to his stock-in- 
trade prononnces judgment on the matter that is inquired abont. 

I saw a plancbette in a temple near Nanking, and these 
instmments are not at all oncommon. A large dish is 
filled with sand, and the two ends of a oorved stick are moved 
over it. The points, guided by a god or de^l, answer qoes- 
tions on the sand. The faces and figures of individuals 
whom clients desire to see are shown in mirrors with the 
readiness with which the witch of Sudor brought up Saul for 
inspection. 

Then there are palmists, hypnotists, and blind men who 
travel about telling fortunes. The last mentioned are led by 
boys, and give notice of their approach by means of a ball 
striking a drum. They are believed to see into the future 
better than those do who have the use of bodily eyes. Blind 
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slave damsels, who are scoredlted with the spirit of diviiiation, 
bring to their maatera no small gain by soothsaying. ^Sen 
and women who in Western lands wonld he described mm 
spirit-medinms ahonnd. Some calamity bebJls a fiunily. A 
medinm is sent for, and is respeotinlly welcomed. Inoense is 
offered to idols, for the medinm always plays into &.e hAnds 
oi the priests. She sita down, osnally in the seat of hononr 
in the gaest-room, and falls into a tnmoe. Soddanly there is 
a ciy, " The spirit has oome ! " and the medium slowly begiiu 
to speak in an onnatnial voice. With an air of great 
authority she deolares what the bvable is and how it may be 
remedied. Then more paper mone^ and inoense are bomad, 
and more prostrations made before the idols. Qradaally, with 
horrible contortions, the medinm empties herself, as it were, of 
the infinenoe. 

The observations of Chinese phrenologists are very similar 
to those of their European confreres, and qnite lu olever, or 
more so. The governor of a province sent for s 
phrenologist and asked him to select among a number of 
ladies, who were all dressed in the same way, whieh was 
his wife. The phrenologist looked at them for a long time 
without being able to answer. At last he oried out, " It is 
she out of whose forehead a yellow cloud has just issued 
forth." Of course, everybody turned round to look at the 
lady, and the phrenologist equally, of course, guessed at 
once which was the governor's wife, and pointed her ont 
with a gesture of wisdom. 

Li China, as elsewhere, many saperstitions flnironnd birth, 
marriage, and death. The day and hour of a child's birth 
are believed to infioence all his after-life, so the fortnne-teller 
makes it his business to cast horoscopes. One fortune-teller 
acquired a great reputation in a way that was almost 
accidental. A man who did not quite believe in him came 
to get his fortune told, bnt, instead of giving the day and 
hour when he was bom himself, he gave the day and hoar 
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of his oat's birth. It so happeoed that the astrok^cer, «t 
the time he was oonsalted, was thinkmg wheUier he had pot 
Bome fiah he hod bought out of reach of his oat. He there< 
fore marmared, when fpwen the da; and the hour, " That oat," 
and the man who had played the triok, thinking that it 
"was diseorered, honied away aod spread abroad the feme 
of the fortooe-teller. 

Immediately after a child is bom a pair of its father's 
trooaers are pat opoo the frame of the bedstead, in sooh 
a way that the wa^ shall hang downwards. On the garment 
is stock a piece of red paper, having foor words written upon 
it, intimating that ail vn/avourdbU injiuenee* are to go into 
the troutert instead of afflicting the babe. 

One often sees a silver chain or hoop looked roond the 
neck of a small Chinese boy. The father has collected a 
dngle cash or small copper coin &om a hnndred different 
families. Adding to this mon^ himself he boya a lock for 
the ptupose of looking his son to life, and making a 
hnndred lamiliea concerned in hia attaining to old age. 

The Chinese believe that an eclipse of the son or of the 
mooD is oansed by a dragon trying to eat op that lominary. 
It is the do^ of mandarins to resone it by frightening away 
the dragon. They summon Taoiat priests to their Yamena, and 
these bom candles, recite formolse, and tell the mandarioa 
the nomber of times they shoold kneel and knock their heads 
on the groond. This ceremony ia accompanied by a general 
beating of gongs and drama, and the reaolt ia viewed with 
moch complacency, for the people observe that although, 
perhapa, half of the sun or moon seemed to have been 
swallowed by the dragon, the attack was beaten off and the 
injory was not permanent. 

This Boperstition aboot eclipaea has beeo naed to flatter 
the Emperor of China. Cloods on a certain occaaioa having 
prevented the eclipse from being seen, the conrtiera repaired 
to the emperor and fehoitated him that the heavens, touched 
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by liis virtues, had spared liini the pais of witnessing the 
eating of the stin. 

WheD the vriter was at Hong Kong a junk was nm down 
by a Bteamer jnat ontside of the harbour and many Chinamen 
were drowned. Several baskets of snakes were sent hy the 
men's firiends and released where the jonk sank. They 
thongbt that the snakes would swallow the sonls of the 
drowned and take them ashore. 

It is eonsidered a proof that a man is an exo^tionally 
bad one when he is killed by lightning, or, as the Chineee 
say, " thondei-stmck." On his back it is beliered that 
oharacters recording his erime may be sometimes dlBoovered- 
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FI7 ordj in atraight Haw — A haanted hooBS — A tarrloa of a.ottS*ta — nghl- 
ing Hands with Sie-anoken — Fooluh taeia — Snioide — Piopb7l»etiea— 
OhArma— Timidlt; of aplrit— A euh iword— Fropitiating eril splrlti— 
In the hour at detttb— Thme loalfl — Ptmiahment of dlshonMt i^rleats — 
" Tha DniTankl BaaatM " leut— Tiaw at the inteUeotnal Mpftdt; of 
qpiriU. 

IT may be doobted wbetber tbe Chinese believd in a god, 
bat there oan be no donbt that they believe in ddTils. 
A Chinaman pasBes the time of hia Bttjonm here in fear of 
tltem. He thinks that enl apirita may aasame the fons of 
snakes and foxes, and that they can enter into human beings. 
He fancies that he hears their eerie Bonnd when at night 
they come to his boose to inflict sickness and other kinds of 
bad Inck. 

Malevolent spirits are supposed to fly only in straight lines, 
80 city gates most not be opposite one another, or, if they - 
are, some obatmotion mnst intervene. For the same reason 
opposite a window may often be observed an apparently 
meaningless wall. A long, straight canal is seldom seen. A 
tmn is given to it, as is the case with streets, or an island 
is formed to break the continuity, and so pozzle the spiritual 
inflnencea. On the wall of a hotue opposite the end of a 
street there is nearly always a caution to evil spirits, some- 
times cat on a stone bronght from a sacred mountain and 
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let into the wall, to pass on and not trouble the JnmittfM* ol 
the boose. 

A friend of mine in Hong Kong eoold not let an emp^ 
hoose belonging to him beoaose, on acconnt of a mark on the 
hall dooT, it was said to be haunted. He had all the wood- 
work, and especially the door, repainted. The mark came 
back. Again the door was painted and again the m*A 
made its appearance. Mj friend was advised to get a Taoist 
pri^ to ezoreiae the devil The priest said that if he were 
snccesBfal in the first attempt hie fbe wonld be only five 
dollars. M; friend told him that if he did not get the deril 
ont in his first attempt he would get no pay. The prieat 
wmt with a bottle and searched ronnd each room. After get- 
ting to the top room and hunting abont for a i^iile he called 
oat, " I have oanght the devil and have him ooAed np in my 
bottle." The mark, which we may suspect the priest hinuelf 
need to make, appeared no more, and the honse was soon let. 
West of the Snez Canal yon seldom meet a man who has 
seen a ghost ; east of it yon seldom find a nuut nbo has not 
seen one. 

In the reoeption-hall of a hoose at Canton I onoe saw 
a service of exorcism. It waa thooght that the master <^ 
the house, who had lately died, being offended by something, 
was infiicting sickness npon his son. A Taoist priest was 
called in. He arranged six wide bamboo tubes npon the floor, 
and on each he placed a saaeer. Then he fastened to the 
rick boy's chest a card, or board, like that which Chinese 
criminals are made to wear desoribing their crimes. Ebving 
dressed himself in a dirty yellow official robe, and taken in 
his hand a sword, he, in company with the son who was 
being afflicted, marched ronnd the bamboos six times, each 
fame dashing a s&ncer to pieces with the point of his sword. 
Then more sanoers were pnt on, and the operation waa going 
to be repeated when I left. It was done to drive down the 
mischieroiis i^ost to his own place. 
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The amount (tf money spent npon fire-oraokers to frighten 
away evil e^irita from weddiogs and fonerals, and when peojde 
start npon jonrneTS, is enormooB. 

The habit of fighting fiends with fire-oneken onoe 
emphasised a sermon I was preaching. A parade serrioe was 
being held at a fort near Hong Kong, in a verandah that 
OTeriooked a Chinese village. Suddenly a roar of oraokars, 
intended to drive away evil spirits from a wedding, came np 
and made me ahnost inaudible. I pointed to where the 
fiisilade came from and said, "It would be well if we 
ChristianB wonld take as mnob tronble to fight the devils 
of drink, gambling, imparity, and sooh-like, as do those 
heathen below there to drive away the erll spirits which 
they ignorantly dread." 

ChiDCse parents will inflict terrible bnms npon their 
obildren to exordse the eril spirite with which they &ncy 
the children have become posaesBed. They have been 
known also to crash the body of a deceased infant into au 
indJBtingnishable mass, in order to prevent the devil which 
inhabited it from returning to vex the family. 

A mother is sometunes tormented with the fear that her 
child may be only a spirit, come to stay for a little while. 
Should a child grow sick onto death, it may be pat outside the 
door of the boase to die. This is because the parents believe 
that in failing ill and dying their child has proved to be only 
an evil spirit. It may be done, too, to prevent the spirit 
of the dead from finding its way back and haunting the 
honse. 

More people kill themselves in China in proportion to the 
population than in any othw country. Li a laige number of 
oases the motive is revenge, for the spirit of the dead is 
believed to haunt and injure the living person who has been 
the cause of the suicide. I heard of one coolie who attempted 
to kill himself because he received ten cash (abont a &rUung) 
less than he expected, and of another who sat at the door ai 
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Bomebody who had cheated him and starred to death. A 
oertain Mrs. Feng had words with a Mtb. Wang aboat a pig. 
The former threatened to take her own life, bni wu anti- 
cipated by the ktter jamping into a canal. 

Corioos ate the prophylactics which are used against evil 
t^irits. To cnre or guard against agoei for instanoe, a man 
flhonld write the names of the eight demons of ague on paper, 
and then eat the paper with a cake. 

Most Chinese babies are the onconscionB owners of " Ine^ 
cash " attached to them by a red string. On their caps are 
Inc^ characters or an image of the "old man" who 
especially looks after children. We wear on oar watch obains 
coins and other things, and call them charms. The Chinese 
wear charms too, bat they believe what we have ceased to 
believe, their power to inflnence erents. 

Wicked men flee when no man parsaeth, and evil spirits, 
according to the Chinese, are not less timid. They nm away 
&om a house over the door of which long, narrow leaves are 
nailed, because they mistake them for swords. They are 
a&aid of their own shadows when seen in a mirror, therefore 
a small ntensil of this kind is often pnt apon or near a bed 
to scare them. So also is a knife with which a person has 
been killed, when a charm so valuable against evil spirits 
can be procured. Evil spirits are also very nervoos about 
nails which have been nsed in fastening np a coffin. Some- 
times snch a nail is beaten out into a wire, encased in silver, 
and pnt on the wrist or ankle of a boy. Doors are often 
made cironlar beoanse then, being emblematic of the son, 
they are sacred, and evil spirits cannot go throagh them. 
Jl tiger's head painted on a sq^nare board is pnt np to 
frighten evil spirits, who are eapposed to be mnch afraid 
of this animal. One reastm why cow-hide leather is never 
pat into the soles of the shoes provided for the dead is, 
because a ruling spirit of the other worid is believed to have 
a head resembling that of a cow. 
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It has occasionally happened that in different localities 
men lost their qnenes as if b; some niTBterioiis conspiraoy. 
An invasion of cholera ooold not have frightened the people 
more. It was decided that it waa the work of eril spirits, 
and there was a run upon charm majm&otories. It was 
thought that foor Chinese oharactetB, mysterionsly woven 
together and wrapped ap in the qneae, would ward off the 
apirits. 

What is called a casb sword is considered to be efficacioos 
in keeping away evil spirits. This sword, which is generally 
two feet long, is made of ahont a hundred of the coins called 
cash, fostened on iron rods. The sword is often hnng up 
above beds. 

Those stone lions, which resemble the late Lord Salisbury 
more than the lions for which the; are intended, on the roo& 
of important Ghinese buildings, are probably charms against 
diabolical agency. May it not be symbolical of the fact 
that the devil " gora about like a roaring lion " ? 

When a man becomes ill or loses money, it is sometimes 
thought that these misfortones oome from Qie enmity of the 
spirit of a dead person who was offended, either in the present 
or in a former state of being. In view of saoh saspiciona, 
the family prepare snits of paper clothing, paper money, 
hats, shoes, timbrellas, even paper steamers, and an offering 
of meat and drink. Then Taoist priests are invited to bum 
the paper offerings and present the eatables according to 
established method of propitiating inimical spirits. 

The Chinese when dying are generally terrified by the 
evil spirits they fancy they hear and see. A miserly 
merchant on his death-bed shonted out: "Don't yon see 
the evil spirits? They are calling for money. Get tiiem 
money or they will have me!" His wife had to unlock 
the box and bring out strings of cash with which to appease 
the evil spirits. Contrast this with the death of a Chinese 
Christian child of which I have heard. She Btuprised &» 
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neigbbonra by snjing she had not sesn an; evil spirits. 
She said : " There are no evil Bpirita neu me ; Christ i> 
with me, waiting to take me, and iriij shonld I be 
afraid?" 

The Chinese beliere that they have three sooIb. At death 
one Bonl remains with the oorpae, another is transfiarred to a 
tablet which a mandarin or literary person attending the 
foseral teaches with a Termilion pencil ; the third goes to pur- 
gatory. They vividly realise pnnishment after death. In the 
North, for instance, when water is scarce it is conadered a 
great sin to waste it, and people believe that in the fdtnre 
world they will have to drink exaetly as maeh Siiij water 
as they have nnnecessarily fooled in the world here. To save 
himself from this, a man who is oonsoions of spoiling water 
boms a paper representation of a oow. In this way be sends 
into the spirit world the cow to diink the dirty water for 
him. For each speoies of crime a special poigatorial pnniah- 
ment has been devised, modelled upon the tortures of ear^y 
Ghinrae prisons and courts of injastioe. Of these one of the 
quaintest is for dishonest priests who have taken money for 
saying prayers and have not done so. They have to read 
oontinoally, in the spirit world, litanies ttoja books badly 
printed, with only dim lamps to give theni' light. 

How very similar the Chinese think tha-^ild b^ond is to 
the one here may be seen by a feast o^ed " The Universal 
Beaone," wbich is given from time to time to the hungry and 
destitute spirits who have no near male relatives surviving to 
make offerings of food. For the entertainment a spirits' house 
is roughly built, twenty feet IjKig, eight hi^, and six broad. 
It is usually divided into fiye apartments, one a living roraa 
for ladies, and another fifr gentlemen, with a bathroom off 
each where they can Wash after their journey. The fifth, 
or middle room, is ior the " King of the Spirits," whose 
bntdness it is to prevent his subjects from quarrelling over 
the good things provided. On the spirits' boose a notice is 
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placed, mTiting the " good gentlemen " and " &ithM ladies" 
in the spirit world to oconp; it and " behave vith propriety " 
while doing so. Amongst the many kinds of fiiod proyided 
for the feast there is one which shows great thooghtfiilness. 
This is a species of gruel or salted paste, and is intended for 
spirits who may have left this world by having their heads 
out off. They have no teeth or month to eat the rest of 
the menn, but it is supposed they can get this paste or gruel 
into their throats. 

Sometimes no house is built for the spirits from the other 
world when they get a day out to visit their old earthly 
haunts. Economical hospitality, however, is provided in this 
way. On the top of a cone-shaped bamboo frame are placed 
thin slices of pork and fish. The sides are covered with more 
slices, so that there appears to be a solid mass of sliced fish, 
fiesh or fowl. Again the spirits experience the hoUowness 
of this world, for instead of the pile of food that they require 
after their journey, on removing the fish and pork coating 
there is nothing but bamboozling bamboo 1 The Chinese 
are deceivers ever ; when not deceiving men they keep their 
hand in by practising on ghosts. 

The Chinese have a low opinion of the intellectual capacity 
of evil spirits, and think that they can be easily deceived. 
If a man announce the death of a parent or brother he will 
probably laugh much. This is not heartlessness, bat is done 
in order that the spirits may not have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have caused sorrow. If parents have 
only one boy they will Bometimes call him by a girl's name, 
and put earrings into his ears, so that evil spirits may 
think that he is a girl and not take him away. Sometimes 
they get him adopted into another &mily, and aUow him 
to spend some of his time in it. In this way they think 
that they prevent the spirits from knowing whioh &mily 
owns the boy. 

A Mineral proceamon generally proceeds by some nnnsual 
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circaitons route. This is to pnszle the spirit of the departed 
and preTent him coming back to haunt the honse. 

If the spirit who is reapoaaible for rain does not send it, 
be is Bometimes pat in strong sunlight for a while to let him 
see how he enjoys it. Occasionally even stronger measiires 
are taken with him. A year ago a correBpondent from 
Canton wrote thus in a newspaper, " Magistrate Fung, of the 
district of Hing King, having prayed without result for rain, 
dealt with the Demon of Drou^t in the following manner. 
He had an effigy made of paper and bamboo to represent 
this demon. Then be ordered policemen to arrest the effigy, 
bring it chained into his court and make it kneel down before 
him. On its arrival the magistrate banged on the table, 
scolded the effigy in a loud voice for causing the drought, 
and ordered him to be taken out and beheaded. Upon this 
some' gentry of the place came forward, and begged the 
magistrate to give the demon three days' grace. If after 
thia he did not bring rain let his head be cut off; they 
would be securi^ for him. The magistrate nodded asaaiU, 
the effigy was taken out of the court and placed on the top 
of the city wall. Not quite three days after there were 
thunder and rain." 

After relating a similar occurrence, Abb6 Hue asks: " Lea 
Chiuoia de noe jonra croient^ils & oes pratiques ridicules, a 
ces extravagances? Pas le moina da monde. On ne dott 
voir en toot oela qa'une manifestation extdrieure, purement 
mensong^re. Lea habitants dn c^este empire observent les 
aaperstitiona antiques, sans y ajouter foi. Ce qui a 6td bit 
dans les temps passes, oa le pratique encore aujourd'hui, 
par la seule raisou qu'il ne &nt pas ehanger ce que les 
ancStrea out 4tabli." 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

OUTSIDB ASD TSSIDM A TSHPLB 

Tha bnUdlnea ol b temple — A htHj show — A eonfiued Ham — The doit ol 
•gsa — & inixtare of feu uid Inn — The wnl of mi Idol — "Bilks, 
poioalaifu, And tmaj gods "—Dm ol » temple — The first thing done — 
Wh>t is prayed loi-^Oplnin given — T«us ol blood — Patrona ol vice — 
^ nlTni^lri worshipped, kIbo Etooka and itonea — What meant bj wcn^hip— 
Sew MTTloM la tetnpleB — Hot an aae; chair — Beli^oos proMMlonfr— 
Dr^on Boat and other leatlTala — TT;iDg to oheat Qod. 

THE boUdingB of an important temple in Chins are 
uaaally ranged one behind another on terraces, and 
reached b; granite ateps. The centre of the stairs is often 
levelled down and carved, an arrangement intended for spirits 
flying in and out. Passing throngh the enbnnce gate yoa 
get a general impression of elaborately Bculptnred pillars, 
of tiled roofs turned ap at the comera, of bronze and stone 
lions and dragons, of frolicsome dolphins in bright green 
crockery. Is it a house of merchandise? yon ask, when 
yon see in the courtyards stalls for the sale of iucense- 
stioks, gaily coloured candles, &ith-healing mediaines, for- 
ttme-telUng writings, and of everything npon which an 
eoclesiafitical if not an honest penny may he tnmed. 

There is a market ontside most temples, and there are 
many restaorants and portable kitchens. In the neighbour- 
hood medicine-men, Gonjorere, exhibitors of monstrositiee, 
and many other people of that kind establish themselves. 
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If the temple be at all important there is a pennaneait 
stage in front of it, upon which plays are acted for the 
diTerrion of gods and men. In the same way the dnuoatie 
perfonnanoeB of anient Athens were connected with Uie 
worship of Dionyuna, 

To entertain a local god and his attendants on his birth- 
day, and hare a good time themselves, an association of 
workmen made a large temporary theatre of bamboo and 
matting at Eowloon, opposite Hong Kong. As the temple 
was some distance from this edifice, the gods were brooght 
from their home and placed in a small shrine. We saw tiie 
transportation. Each divinity was borne on the shoulders 
of twelve bearers dressed in yellow silk robes. After Uieae 
other men, gorgeoos in red and gold embroidered clothes, 
carried highly ornamented glass receptacles containing food 
for the gods, flhoold their divinity-shipB require refreshment 
during the oating. In boni and in rear of the procession 
were the asnal ombrella-bearers, lantern-bearers, and tablet- 
bearers, having on their heads macb-deoorated hats, and on 
their shoolders official scarves. Xt was hot work snpporting 
their digni^, so they had large white-feather &ns stack in 
their girdles. There was mnoh noise caused by the inevitable 
pipes, dmms, and cymbals, by the mastera of the ceremonies 
shonting orders, and by the langhter even of those who took 
prominent parts in the heaven^ pic-nie. Salvoes of craokeia 
greeted the holy show as it passed the comers of streets. 

When no one will go to the expense of giving a regolar 
theatrical entertainment on the birthday of a god, poor 
parishioners sometimes sapply a make-shift snbstitnte. They 
erect a mall mat shed opposite the entrance to the temple, 
and in tbis they place cases like book-cases, having in them 
small figures representing scenes from celebrated plays. 
Shrubs and flowers adorn the sides of the edifice, and g^ass 
chandeliers with lustres hang from the roof. In galleries 
there are those who make a noise called mosio. 
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At the maitt door of temples are grated receptacles for 
(sraokets to be exploded, and in front the poles and tablets 
-which mark the Yamens of mandanns. In &ot a temple is 
s copy of a great man's house. When a Csstival is in pro- 
gress a visitor has to pass throngh lines of decrepit, decaying 
beggars who have reduced the display of abjeetness and 
sickening sores to a fine art. 

In addition to the idol or other cnrio which he may have 
bonght from a dishonest priest, tiie only thing which the 
ordinary "Christian" globe-trotter gets from the inside of 
a heathen temple is a confosed idea of ngly images, altar 
Tftses, candlesticks, lanterns, draperies, artificial flowers, sine 
incense bnmerB, and tinsel offerings. He onderstands as 
little of what he sees as did that Persian Tisitor to London 
who wandered into Westminster Abbey, and then related to 
his eonntrymen die horror which orerwhelmed him when, 
as be approached a bnge idol, it opened its month and rowed 
loudly. And yet we think that organ mosic is soothing [ 

Tbe dnst of ages is in Chinese temples, and deanlmess 
is very &r from their godliness. Some idols are washed once 
a year, bat the majority never seem to change their clothes 
or to take a bath. This, however, is not for want of the 
means of washing, for a basin of water and a paper towel 
are often placed amongst the offerings to the gods. 

Though afraid to disregard them, the Chinese freely langh 
at Uie objects and ceremonies of their worship. The religion 
of most of them is a mixture of fear and fun. If a missionary 
is saroastic about the idols after the manner of Elijah and 
the writer of the 115th Psalm, their worshippers are not 
offended, but rather pleased, because they do not love the 
idols but only fear them. 

I have often observed idols being repaired and painted np 
for a temple, and have thought of Isaiah's graphic description 
of the manufacture of graven images. Inside, or it may be 
ontside, shops which deal in this kind of goods they are to 
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be Been lying in what looks like old Inmber heaps. " No 
image-maker worslups the gods," nays a proverb. "He 
knowB what staff tbey are made of." As a matter of £act 
an idol is considered of no importanoe nntil a sool is pot 
into it. This ia done in the following way. Several small 
thin plates of sQver are joined together by silTer ehains 
or wire and placed on a piece of cotton wool. Then a fly 
ia pnt into the wool, and wool, fly, and silver plates are placed 
in the hollow between the idol's shonlders and a small door 
shnt upon them. The fly dies and its life goes into the 
silver plates that represent the sonl. The sonl thus Tivified 
makes the idol, which before was nothing, a divine person, 
deified by a fly I I see that a shopman in Shanghai is 
advertising " ailks, porcelains, and fimoy gods." 

A Chinese temple is used for many of the porposes iriiich 
hotels and pnblic-honses serve in Great Britain. It is not 
a drinking-plaoe, certainly, bnt people smoke opium in it 
and it is as mnch a lonnge for idlers as are some of our 
free libwies. Dirty people, apparently in the last atage 
of decay, lie aboat. Barbers and pedlars do their hnsiness 
within temple preeincta. Farm prodnoe and ntecsils, boats 
and coffins are stored in temples. A conrt of a temple is 
frequently hired for a dinner party or other entertainment. 
For a consideration yon can lay yonr bed amongst the 
gods and sleep the night. On the door of a eoort may be 
seen the blue and red cnrtain that indicates that gambling 
goes on within. The cocks and hens of the temple-keeper 
walk about as if the building belonged to them. Why not? 
They are &r more innocent than are the astrologers, 
geomanoers, and physiognomists who make the place a den 
of thieves. 

The first thing worshii^urs in Chinese temples do, after 
kow-towing and knocking the ground with their foreheads, 
is to take team the altar two pieces of bamboo root having 
a omcave and a convex snr&ee. These they pass thronf^ 
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imoeiiBe flame and throw as dice would be throwB. If the 
round sniface of both turn np it is a sign that the god is 
Tuwilling to hear and grant the petition ; if one Bor&M is 
round and the other flat he is engaged, or cannot be bothered, 
or will aat do what be is lequeated to do. However, wor- 
shippers generally go on throwing the wood nntil it fall 
as they want it to fall. Having discovered in this way 
that the god ia propitious, the votary makes his petition, 
and a priest or the temple-keepn strikes the large bell 
and drum that stand alongside the principal altar in every 
temple. This is to oall the god to attention, for, as it was 
explained to me, he has ao much to attend to that if called 
by word of mouth only be might be too busy or too tired 
to listen. Another way of ascertaining the divine will is 
to take from an altar, where there is always at least one 
ready, a receptacle made of a joint of bamboo in which 
are sticks about eight inches long, having nnmberB upon 
them. The tube is shaken and the number on the stick 
that falls first out is noted. It is then given to the temple- 
keeper, and he supplies one or two strips of paper or 
parchment, having on them a corresponding number. The 
papers contain writing about the matter prayed fbr, so 
oracular that it cannot be understood, or else something that 
is no better than a truism. 

By this or similar means people try to get from the gods 
tips fbr betting or enlightenment that may enable them to 
guess correctly in the lotteriea where so many seek fortune. 

In religion, as it now is in China, there is vety little that 
uplifts morally, much less spiritaally. The prayers people 
pray in the temples nearly all involve the principle of a 
ba^ain, or betoken slavish fear, or are for directing dreams 
and other things that may help on mundane matters. A 
woman of Kingpo, who used to spend all the money she 
could get on incense-sticks, candles, and other offerings, was 
asked what advantage she expected from doing so. She 
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leplied Qui ihe hoped to indiiM the god to bUow her, wben 
Iwni igain, to be ■ man, which would be great pFomotiaii. 

Paper imagea of women may aoinetimea be seen fixed la 
ao inTetted podtion to the raQa at an altar. It u thongfat 
by thai daa^ters-in-Uw, hubasda, or whoenr the mfferen 
may be, that the womeo whtnn the imager lepreamt wiU 
be changed in their livea, and ecpeeially in their tempera, 
by the action of the god. Paper fignrea of man aze 
ako affixed by mothers, wives, or oonenbinea lis the same 

In the lower apaitmoita and eotnta cJ • temple at Faatee, 
oppoaite Canton, I saw on a festival in the first month qoite 
a thousand women kow-towing and manipnlating lifted 
materials in different ways in order to get a good hnaband, 
manage • bad one, or be blessed with male ofbpting. Iii 
apper rooms of the temple men were doing the same ia 
lefBrenoe to wives and sons. 

When a woman has been blessed with ofispring she goes 
to a temple to offin incense on the thirtieth day after the 
birth of a boy, and on the fortieth after that of a giri. 

Seeing on one oocasion the month of an idol smeared 
arat with what looked Uke tar, I asked for an esplauatirai, 
and was told that women afflicted with opinm-naing hosbanda 
pray that theso self-indnlgent ones may be induced to smAe 
less of the &mily income. When a wife thinks that the 
prayer is answ^vd, she pnts opinm on the moatb of the god 
to reward him. 

A less dissipated god ia the god of wealth, as represented 
by imagee which I have sometimes seen. In these he was 
dressed in sackoloth, and red paint figuring tears of blood 
was tmder his eyes. He was weeping beoanse his father 
had died and he oonld not share with him a fortone that 
had jnst come to him. Woold this griere yon as mneb, 
yonng men of Britain? 

Beside the altar in most temples there is a box eorered 
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-witli silk or oloth standing npon a pedeetal. Thia oontaioB 
the seal of the god, and it ia stamped npon paper oharme 
or clothes, for the healing of the sick or the exorciBing of 
devils. 

People take a tow to keep • lamp boming before some 
idol in hifl tonple for s month, a year, or some specified 
time. They nsnally pay the temple-keeper to buy the 
oil and trim the hunp. 

Some of the dinnitieB ue patrons of vioe, as To Chiang 
Eni, the god of gamblers, and Ngti Hieng Kni, the god 
of thieves. The Utter, when on earth, onee stole a kettle 
for oooking rice. His mother scolded him for depriving 
people of the means of oooking their food, and advised him 
to bring it back to the place from which he took it. JSe 
said that the light of morning would soon appear and that 
he would be detected. The kind-hearted woman replied 
that if he would make the attempt, the heavens wonid be 
datkened so that he ootild retnxn it in aaf^. He started 
off with Uie kettle and took it back unseen with the 
■flUfltanee of siqiematuial darkness. To the god of thieves 
people bum inoense-stioks before going on a robbing expe- 
dition, as Sicilian bandits say prayen to a saint. 

Some Chinese worship different kinds of animals. The 
monkey, when an idol, is refsesented as a man sitting, the 
face only being like a monkey. "His Excellency the Holy 
King" is the title tmdet whidt this creature is worshipped. 
His image may be seen at the temple of The Five Genii in 
Canton. Often his name is written npon a slip of paper 
and used instead of an image. The monkey is bdieved to 
have oontrol over hobgoblins, witches, and elves, and to be 
able to give success to human endeavonrs. A black monkey 
is regarded as the servant of the god of prostitutes, and so 
is a white rabbit. The fox has the seals belonging to high 
offices of government in his keeping, and is therefiwe 

worshipped by tnanJun'Tia 
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An imB{^ of « winged tiger standing on its hind legs, 
and holding a coin in its month or pavs, is worshipped b; 
gamblers. Man; gambling dtes have this sign over the door. 

A dog, the dragon, a white cook, and other animals, real 
and imaginary, are also objects of worship. There is, too, 
the worship of laige trees and of corioasly-sbaped stones 
which has prevailed amongst nearl; all nations of antiqnify. 
These stocks and stones often represent the gods of Und and 
grain, and may be seen on altars in the coontry and at tbe 
oomers of streets with sticks of inoense bnming before tbem. 

When Coofocianism was the only religion of China there 
was no idolatry in the empire, bat when Buddhism and 
Taoism were recognised by the Government, State goda were 
invented. Of these the three principal are Fd-h^ the god 
of medieine, Kwan Yu, the god of war, and Wan-ch'ang, tbe 
god of literatnie. 

High officials are obliged at certain times to do acts of 
worship before these and other gods, and literary and military 
sages. In spring and antumn ceremonies are performed by 
mandarins in hononr of tiie god of war and of Confooios, and 
incense is homed to Heaven and Earth, to the Moontaizu 
and the Streams, to tbe Wind, to Thunder and Bain. These 
last are not considered to be gods, but servants of Heaven 
who are able to benefit or ii^jnre mankind. The objects 
which the Emperor yearly or half-yearly worships at Peking, 
the mandarins in the provinces, as his representatives, have 
also to worship, and on the Emperor's birthday, or in 
monroiog for his death, they most rqoice or lament with 
three kneelingg and nine knockings in the temple which is 
dedicated to him ifi each provincial city. 

Before a Chinese general goes to war he officially worshi[», 
kneeling down and ponring wine on the ground. Whoi he 
has finished, a cap of wine is thrown npon his flag and the 
master of ceremonies cries ont, " Unforling the flag, victory 
ia obtained; the cavalry advancing merit is perfected." 
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I do not know what a aea-genersl or admiral does, bat 
this is, io some places, the worBhip which is offered to the god 
of the sea b; the namber one man of a Ghineae jonk before 
Btarting on a vc^age. He spreads at the bow a sheet of 
paper, and on this places some simple altar fiimitare. Then 
he sacrifices a cock by catting its throat and lets it bleed 
on the paper. When the blood dries, the paper is 
'burnt. 

It is, however, difficult always to discover what the Chinese 
mean by worehip. Very often no more is meant than 
reverencing and paying respect. The mandarins are too 
intelligent and well-educated not to know that, for instance, 
the fox has nothing to do with their seals of office, 
bot becaase the ignorant people think that it has they 
pretend to reverence this animal. 

There are few services as we anderstand them in temples. 
When they do take place the so-cEilled masio is iiimished 
for the most part by drams, horns, gongs and pipes. The 
birthday of the god is the time when the postures and 
impostures of priests may beat be seen. 

The only thing that at all resembles a sencon is the 
occasional reading aloud of the Sacred Edict. This is a 
collection of moral essays, if not written at least published 
by the Emperor Yung Ching at the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

I saw a proceBsion to and serrioe in a temple in Uie native 
city of Shanghai in order to pray off plague. How much 
more efficacious it would be, I thought, if those nnmerons 
priests, divesting themselves of gorgeous ecclesiastical clothes 
and putting aside deafening bells and cymbals, would dean 
the streets. 

The Rev. Dr. Norman M'Leod, who was a big, bnrly man, 
was once in a boat with a thin, little, frail-looking brother 
minister. As tb^ were crossing the Highland loch, one of 
those fierce, quick mountain storms eame down, and the boat 
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WM in (Unger. " Brother," sftid the Iittl« miniotar, "Irt as 
pn; togethar." "Na! na! " s&id ihe Highland boafauaii; 
" the wee one can pray, bnt the big one maon tak' as oar ! " 
That ia sound theology, bnt it would not niit ihe pmpoae 
of any kind of Chinese priest. 

In a &w temples in China I have seen a chair which 
oertainly was not an easy one. It was a sedan, intended 
to be carried by means of poles on men's shoulden. 
On the seat, back, and arms of the ebair knives with their 
edges upwards were fixed. When the god is prayed to foi 
rain and none eomes, the head-man of the village ordars 
a religions proeesEiion, sits in the chair on the knives without 
clothes (he is a sort of ex-offloio chairman), and is carried 
a certain number of times ronnd the temple or Tillage. It 
is thought that this should soften the god's hewt even nu»e 
than the prohibition of pork, which is often made with the 
same end in view under similar cirenmstanoes. Sir Hutry 
Blake, when Governor of Hong Eong, bought one of these 
knife chairs at a village temple as a corio, and his A.D.C. 
told me that the head-man aaid that he was glad the ehair 
was gone, as he had experienced one ride oa its knives and 
did not hanker after another. 

It wonld take too much qiaoe to describe even the most 
important of the religions CestivalB that are held from time to 
time. The one, however, that moat attracts the attention of 
foreigners is the feast of lanterns, which begins upon the 
fifteenth day of the first month. Parents who have bean 
blessed with children in the past year, or who wish an 
addition to their fiunily, present lanterns at a temple devoted 
to a goddess oalled " Mother." The relations of a bride oftm 
send to her a lantern representing a god holding a ohild by 
the hand. If in the second year she has not had a child a 
lantern representing an orange ta sent. The oharsoters for 
•n orange and for " make haste " being similar, the lanteni 
is a punning reminder of her duty. 
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Lwatems of every cancembld form are sold. They resemble 
elephonte, dragons, horses, lioas, orafafl, shrimps, beetles, 
bnttarfliea, flowers, firoits, and so oo. Hnman faces are 
oarieatared, and in some lanterns figures are made to move 
ronnd and romid by heated air. 

There are at the beginning of sining various kinds of 
religions prooeasionB by day and night. In one a lile-sized 
bnfialo made of bamboo and paper is earned aboat by certain 
officials and then burnt. Believing that to get a fragment of 
it brings good lock, the crowd rush at the blazing qnadmped. 
In another procession a dragon is represented) bnt it resembles 
more a monetroas centipede, the Ic^ of the men who move it 
being plainly visible. The passage of the dragon throngh the 
afavets ia thooght to dispel evil inflnences, especially plagoe 
and other kinds of sickness. 

In these processions boys and girls, dressed as heroes and 
heroines of past ages, tide on horseback or seated nnder gaily 
decorated pavilions of wood, are borne on the shonlders of 
men. 

In religions processions the idols walk by men getting 
inside of &em, or else they are carried on chairs, 

A ChiDesa serving with the Hong Kong company of the 
Boyal Engineers knew enough English to ask if he might go 
to church for three days. As he was not a Christian the 
request seemed extraordinary until he explained that he wished 
to attend the Dragon Boat Festival. 

This festival is held on the fifth day of the fifth moon in 
memory of Wat Yuen, a minister of state who drowned 
himself because he could not get his reforms carried out. It 
is a sort of serio-comic Oxford and Cambridge boatrace. 
The boats, which are supposed to be searching fbr the body 
of the patriot, are from fifty to a hondred feet in length, and 
three or four feet wide. Some of them at Canton carry as many 
as one hundred and fifty mea. The men sit two abreast, and 
rapidly propel the boat by means of aluai paddles, to the 
19 
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■oeompuument of dnmu uid gongs plwed at intervals along 
the centre of the boat. A nun with « &n or * flag in each 
hand regolates the moTements of the soollers. The boat haa 
a dragon's head with op«i month and long whiskers in the 
bow, and a dragon's tail over the stem. It la decorated with 
red flags and ombrellaa. At the last festiTal at Canton there 
was in ime boat a man dressed as a mandarin with an opium 
pipe and money bag to oaricatiiie an nnpopnlar official. 
Small panels of boiled rioe packed in leaves, repreeentiiig 
the offeiingB fishermen threw into ttie rirer when seeking for 
tiie body, a» eaten daring this faatiTal. 

Dragon-boats are tiioiight to drtre away plague. This 
notion is derived from the fact that from aboat ttie date of the 
festival onwaids the vimlenoe of the plague begins to abate. 

Very pietoresqae were the thousands of decorated real boats 
and miniature paper ones that we saw dniing the festival in 
the harbour of Abwdeen, which is a ooneddeiable village in 
Hong Eong. And the enormons erowds of spectators that 
lined ike shore ware bo good<hnmonred and well bdiaved. 
" Why," said a British polioe inspeotor to tu, " if yon wan 
in a mob like that in England yon wonld be Incky if yoa k^ 
yaor shirt." 

On the tenth night of the eighth month the moon is thoo^it 
to be largest, and then a festival in her honoor is h^d. 
" Moon cakes " are offered to the lominuy, and afterwards 
eaten by the worshippers. Friends exchange ail aoitB of 
moon-shaped presents. 

The Ohinese have yet to learn the truth which St. Paul 
insisted on, probably thinking of heathui superstition, that 
God is not mocked. Miss Gordon Cnnuning tells ns, in her 
" Wanderings in China," that in one temple which she entered 
she noticed that little strips of red paper were pasted over the 
«yes of the idols. On inqoiring why this was dime, the 
priest explained that these were prayers to the several gods, 
telling them that i^airs were neceasaiy, and beseediing thera 
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kindly to retiie from the temple till it were again made fit 
for thur presence. 

Chinamen are as convinced that they can mock God as are 
perhaps the majority of Englishmen. Under the pretence 
that Uie gods are content with the spirit of things, saorifices 
of no value are offered to them, such as a smear of blood, a 
toft of feathws, a deoootion made of pig-skin instead of opium, 
while the real thing goes to the crafty priests. 

" Do the idols really partake of the sacrifices ? " asked a 
missionary. 

"No," was the prompt and cynical reply of a hearer. 
"Nobody wonld offer oblations if they weighed an oonce the 
leas for the &mily feast." 

Oranges, which look better than they taste, are kept for 
giving in the temple, jnst aa a donbtfdl coin is reserved for 
the offertory in " ChxistiaD " England. 

A Chinese, in order to insure for the fdtore, snbscribes two 
or three hundred dollars to a temple. He has it registered as 
s fehoosand dollars, hoping that tho god will be deceived in 
this simple way. When storm-signals are put np at Hong 
Kong, dozrata of little paper jnnks are thrown by the Chinese 
into the sea. They do this to fool the god into thinking 
that the paper presentment is the original, so that he may 
wreak his wrath upon the former and spare the latter. 

An association is formed for visiting a sacred mountain and 
worshipping at the temples to be foosd there. Thm perhaps 
it occurs to the members that it would be easier and cheaper 
to bring the moostain to Mahomet. This is done by 
worshipping after a foast an image of the monntain god 
at a paper "moontain." The worshippers think that the 
divinity will not distinguish between the moek and the real 
mountain I 

The Chinese do not even think that the gods can take care 
of themselves. When the Taiping rebels captured the city 
of Ningpo, an old priest fled to the house of the missionaries 
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6>i Bofetf. Thay gara him aajlom, but conld not help asking 
him vhy the goda did not protect their [ffiest. The po<a 
man relied that th^ had ^ returned to hearsn in great 

The people go to a partianlar temple in Ningpo on <ma day 
in the year to pray toi the preserration of their homes from 
lightning, regardless of the fact that the temple haa been 
Btmok more than onee. 
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A ooalamptiioaa tolomtioii— Oood baggus— BomI dnok for rappoN— A 
" purgktoiT ^ok-pniM " tnfflo— A bank 1m Um B^t world— A hint to 
Wartam alwgjmwt— BwlwilMtlo*! TOrfnwnh "BiJd-lwdrfM— "— 
" Buddha if «m1i » Und god "—Tain iop*titi<niB— PnTlng-whaela sod 



THE first monks of Bnddhum in Cfainft wore not priests, 
and they vote even more doBpised than are their 
successors, for their abandonment of &ther, mother, brothers 
and sisters, and their rennnoiation of marriage and thd hopes 
of offspring, seemed a pving np of the highest oonoeption of 
dn^ that a Chinese forms. In self-defonoe they became 
priests and reoeired a eontemptnons toleration, aa their official 
work was considered to be of use in the affairs of life and 
especially in those of deatii. 

Many of the monasteries in China are endowed either with 
land or with money, or with a tribnte of rioe, bat nsnally with 
not enough to defray expenses. This being the case, the 
grey-robed monks oome down into the thorongh&res of men, 
and calling attention to their wants by a gong, ply the eraft of 
mendicancy. Both Buddhist and Taoist priests are adepts at 
tricking money ont of simpletons. Two of the former, seeing 
some fat daoks in front of a honse, began to weep. A woman 
came oat and inquired what was the matter. " We know," 
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they answered, " that the booIb of oof fathers hare passed into 
the bodies of these creatores, and the fear we feel of yonr killuig 
them will oertainly make ns die of grief." The birds ware 
at length handed over to the safe keeping of the " bonzes," 
and that night there was roast diu^ for supper in the 
presbyteiy. 

When people mourn their dead, priests ply a " pai^toi; 
jack-pnrse " traffic. They tell the wife and the mother of a 
dead man it has been revealed to them that he is in great 
misery in pnigatory, and that the only thing to be done for 
his release is to hold a three days' service. The bmily 
aoxionaly inquire for what som they oan obtain sooh • service. 
After oarefdl caloolation the priests submit an estimate, and 
the money is got somehow. Perhaps on the third day the 
principal priest will discover that though the poor man has 
been nearly liberated from the pit, a little more money is 
required to get him qnite over the brink. This is ^isily 
believed, becanse the priests teach that the " spirits in prison " 
are snliject to the same doorkeepers, gaolers, and ezeeatioiMrs 
as torment people in earthly Chinese gaols, and that these 
have all to be bribed. Daring the three days' service, too, 
the priests mast be entertained well, and also the anxions 
friends who come to inqoire how the wink of liberation 
jsogressea. 

The less anselfish object of Taoist religions services is to 
appease the spirits of the dead and prevent them from ii\jariiig 
the living. 

The priests condact these services in a sing-song mechanical 
way. They talk and laugh and smoke in the midst of them. 
This may not be ineveresce in the eyes of a broad-minded 
Deity, hut it looks so to those of ns who are not habitnated to 
it. Then the priests have oi^^anised a bank for the spirit 
world, and periodically announce their intention of remitting 
money on a certain day. In this bank the provident make 
deposits, and believe that they oan draw upon them after 
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death. " Keep joai oertifiostea," my tlie spiiibul buiken, 
" and give them to some troBtworthy friend to bnni aJtar yonr 
death, and in this way they will reach yon in the vorld 
beyond." 

Aboat twoi^ yens ago a priest erected a aort of wooden 
aentry-box in a atnet in Peking. Long and sharp naila ware 
drives into the box on all sides. In it his Bevflienoe took bia 
stand, and declared bis intention of remaining there nntil the 
mm reqoiied for bnilding the temple for which he pleaded 
was collected. The points of the nails prevented bim from 
Kitting down or eren leaning in any position. For two years 
he stood his sufferings, which were mitigated as time went on 
by the withdrawal of the naila one by one, as the money which 
eaoh was held to represent was oollected from the passers-by. 
We mention this ease as a hint to Western clergymen who 
are raising money to bnild ohnrohes. 

There are gradations of monks, and according to his re^ata- 
tion for sanctity, length of serrioe, and other claims, one may 
rise from being a servitor who performs menial offices to 
ofBdating prieat, or even to abbot. 

No monk is allowed more than one set of garments, and 
tbeae he wears both day and night. When ofBdating, 
Baddhist priests are usually vested in yellow cloaks made of 
many pieces patched together to represent the raga of poverty. 
The cloaks are Cuttened across the left breaat, leaving the 
right arm bare. Their heads are clean shaven twice a month, 
henoe the appellations, " bald-headed asses " and " bald-headed 
turnips," which are sometimes givra to them. On their 
heads three, mx, or nine scars are made, by allowing as many 
pastilles soaked in oil to bum out on them. This is done at 
their ordination to insore that ihe vows which they take with 
the burning shall make an impression upon them. The nails 
on the fingers of the higher clergy are allowed to grow to a 
great length, and oleanlineas is considered by them to be 
worldfy and in«Ugiotu. 
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Tsoiat diTinM do not sIuTe Qmt betds, bnt &Bten the hftir 
on tlie tc^ of the hmd with s i»ii or skewer. 

Some mockB nsrer lesTe their eells, reeeiTing food thiDO^ 
« hole in the door. This food is, for those lAo an bne to 
their tow* ahnjn, Tegetable ; meat, fish, eggs, milk, and 
batter being oonaidered nnfdl to eat. Thexe are monks, 
howerer, who wiU eit ULd drink like other moztBls. One (rf 
these, being remonsbated with for dtnng so, smiled snd said, 
" Bnddhs is sneh s kind god that he pajs no attention to 
these minor details." 

Even his identi^, as ^mbolised b; his name, a mtnik 
has to give np, and take in ezohange » so-eaUed teligioiis 
appellation. 

In their desire to show contempt for the things of eenae 
many monks Tolontaril; go beyond the routine of slaviah 
obedienoe that is reqnired of them. Not content wiUi starring, 
flowing, and bnming themselTss, they inrent for their private 
nse tortores that would not discredit a Chinese exeentioner. 

The exproHsion on the features of most monks is one of 
blank absbaotion, which is probably largely due to thmr 
repeating Pali or Sanskrit words, the meaning of which they 
do not anderstand. The repetitions are mailed by beads, 
and at services by an aeolyte ringing a bell or striking a 
wooden, pot-bellied fish that has a Uige eye, signifying wateh- 
fnlneas. As if this derotitat were not meahanieal enon^, 
praying-wheeb are sometimes nsed. I hare heard of one 
reTolving by means of steam from a tea-kettle, so that tea 
and prayers can be nude at the same time. 

Many monks being too ignorant or too lazy to read, pat 
some of the one hnndred and twen^-eight saored books into 
cylinders and torn them ronnd. This is an easy way of 
getting through a oironlating library, which we commend to 
novel-readers. 

Bnddhists believe tiiat they approach Nirvana when tiiey 
abstract themselves from earthly desires, even from thoof^t 
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itself. One monk puged nine yean witli hie eyea fixed upon 
K wall. In most monasteries there is a " Hall of Contempla- 
tion," where, in nooks onrtained off, " hoi; men " spend 
weeks and months on their knees oontemplsting. 

The reUxationa of more mnndane monks are, for the most 
part, opinm-«moking and erioket-flghting. The latter mild 
sport is apparently considered one of the legitimate elerieal 
unnsements of China, as the angler's art ia in Britain. 

In China the moral eharacter of priests is thought a matter 
of indifference. Th^ are represented as villains in popular 
dramas and novels. Criminals, in order to avoid arrest and 
pmishment, sometimes shave their heads and enter 
monasteries. Another way priests are obtained is by the 
pmnhase of boys, who are brought ap to the busineas. Priests 
reoeivB monc^ for exoroising with charms and litwgies evil 
spirits, and for engaging in worship in private honses. Some 
get so mnoh outdoor relief in this way that it ia said they need 
not buy any rioe. 

Taoist priests eat meat and do not shave their heads. The 
priests of Confooianism are rather professom of ceremony than 
priests in the ordinary sense of the word. 

Members of " let-live " societies, believing in the aaoredness 
of life are in the habit of baying oaptnred birds and fish, 
even big valuable turtles, in order to give them liberty. A.t 
Uie monasteries are places where these people support sheep, 
goats, and other animals, also big and little fiidies, until they die, 
never allowing them to be killed for food. If fowls thus kept 
lay ^gs, the eggs are buried. Ko eodesiastioal bodies could 
he fatter or more lazy than the pigs which I saw luxuriating 
in their comfortable styes the first time I visited the Ooean 
Banner monastery at Honam, opposite where the steamers 
land at Canton. The last time I was there the fat livings 
were vacant, as the incumbents had died — not by a butcher's 
knife, but perhaps from boredom and repletion. 

As we entered the front door of this eetablishment two 
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nuutul idoU, with sword in bsad, eon£ronted ns. Passing 
throngli the first conrfyud and eoming to a poreh-like bniU- 
ing, OUT eyes fell apon four eoIoBsal images thst oombiiied 
the gntesqoe and the hideous in eqnal propoitione. Tfacj 
guard for Bnddba the fimr qnarteis of Qi6 anivene. The 
&0B of one is painted white, the boee of the others red, grem, 
and blue tespective};. The first idol hdds an nmbrella, the 
second a stringed instnunent, the third a aword, and the 
fbnrtb a serpmt. All fonr kings of heaven, as thc^ are esDed, 
hsTe many Hfarips of red paper pasted upon fliem. ThaM 
contain either a record of tows to be performed if prayer is 
answered, or thanks for bvoon ahead; bestowed. 

Going throogh this poroh we oame to the great shrine of 
the mosaateiy. Upon the central altar rests, in addition to 
the nsnol fnmitore, an imperial tablrt npon which is inscribed 
" May the soTereign rdgn ten thousand years, ten thonsand 
times ten thoosand years." From the roof huig fbnr banners 
or streamers, and npon each of them in velvet letters is the 
name of 0-mi-to-fat. 

We saw the monks taking a meagre meal of rice in their 
refectory. On boards sospended from the walls are inscribed 
quotations fiom the classics. As the brethren are not allowed 
to speak vrtten dining, it is supposed that they will inwardly 
digest the wotia of wisdom which in this way are set before 
them, as well as their rice. In the kitchens we were shown 
huge boilers in which the lice is cooked. 

Every monastery prides itself npon the possession of a 
tooth (what a number of teeth he must have had 1), a hair, or 
some other relic of Buddha. This heirloom is preserred in a 
bell-shaped dagobs made of white marble. In the monastio 
garden there is a pond containing sacred fish. 

The last thing we were shown ma a brick crematorium 
where, after death, the remains of the [viests are burnt in 
accordance with a rule that holds in le^ence to all Chineie 
Buddhist priests. 
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NmuiflrieB in China are oommon, the inmates being for the 
most part girls, wlio [veferred to be nans than wivea, or 
ohildren of parents too poor to keep them. There ma; be 
Tirtnons nnns, but an adage i 
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A. avon'i dMtinj— Kit««— The opting ot Iho SMla^Haw TMr"* iriitw 
MehtttMd by tb^ (Mat— Deeomtioiu— Tha UiUid*7 of enrj ana — 
OfflnUl uid other derotioiu— No one hu an empty month — Cethadrri 
mnale — OUto — Ladiaa laeftk ftway Iiom Uia monotonj of tbMr Utm — • 
BMcdaUoiu mMle— Wonli ot good oman. 

NEW Yflur's day and the few days foUowing are, wiUi the 
I>ngon and Moon festiTals, the only time when the 
Chinese oease from their ez&f^rated aotirity. Like our 
Eftster, the date upon which New Tsar's day &Ub is ngnlEted 
by the moon. It is generally aboat the end of Febmaiy. 

At the approach of the flastiTal, street stalls are pat np, as 
at an Engli^ &ir, for the sale of all kinds of things. The 
owners ore said sometimes to sell at a loss in order to realise 
numey to meet their liabilities, for New Year's day ia the 
greatest of the four annnal settling-np times of the Chinese. 
He who cannot pay his debts then is said to have a capon's 
destiny, in aUasion to the nmnber of fbwis killed at the 
festiral. The doors of his shop may be carried away and 
evil spirits allowed to enter his premises. In these oir- 
cnmstances many commit suicide. 

It is not considered good form to dim any one for debt on 
Booh a joyfiil festival as New Year's day, so the creditor looka 
abont for his debtor with a lantern in the broad light of New 
Year's day. By a social fiction the snn is not sapposed to 
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faaTe riseo, for there is the lanteni ; it is still yesterdt^ and 
the debt can be olumed. 

But though the Chineae pretend to great honesty in paying 
their dehta on New Ye&r'ti day, Bome of them are not above 
robbing hooBes and otherwiBe behaving diBhonestly in order 
to get money to do bo. Many are like that ooloored resident 
of Georgia, who complained that he was obliged "to work 
hard all day and steal all ni^t in order to make an honest 
living." 

Before Chinese New Tear's time the gods, or at least some 
of them, leave the idols and go op to the other world to 
report to " the Pearly Emperor Saprame Boler " how people 
have been behaving themselves during tbe year here below. 
"When the eat'a away the rats climb over the bamboo Cence," 
and when these gods are away men do what they like. 

Though the great day for flying kites — a pastime in which 
the Chinese delight — is the ninth day of the ninth moon, they 
also indulge in it considerably as the new year approaohes. 
The " wind chiokens " or " paper eagles " are sometimeB so 
large that it takes at least three strong boys to manipulate them. 
I once tried to poll one down to earth, and it nearly pulled 
me into the sky. Tbey are of all shapes, resembling dragons, 
tigers, bats, centipedes, mosqnitoes, and many kinds of birds. 
The hovering of a kestrel and the quick dive of a sparrow- 
hawk are beauti&lly imitated by expoi guidance of the string. 
Sometimes strings attatdied to the kite are bo arranged that 
as it pasaes through tbe air it sounds like an ^olian harp. 
At night lif^ted paper lanterns bstened to kites show up 
weU. 

As a sign that holidays are going to be held the seals is 
Government ofSces are depoaited in a boi and sealed up on 
the twentieth day of the twelfth month, " The opening of 
the seals " on the twentieth day of the first month is an 
oeeasioB of much ceremony at some yamens. 
What was commanded to the Israelites, " Thon shalt vrrita 
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tbem apoD tha posts of thy bonse, and on thy gates " (Dent. 
Ti. 9), is done by the Chinese when, befoia New Ydsr's day, 
they paste red paper insoriptions on doorposts, jonks, fitnn 
implemei^, and upon almost erfltything. There is nearly 
always a prayer for the " fin blessings " — riohes, heami, lore 
of virtue, longenty, and a natural deatii. A litaraiy nun's 
hall door would have on it sooh a wish as this : — 

" U^ I ba 10 iMmad m to wenta in mj mind Ihna myriKl nbaum, 
Ibf I know tilt attain at the vmU tor riz thooMod jmhI" 

One pony's saddle had a red New Tear's strip on it beazing 
this legend: — 

*' kfaj lUs b* a praipwou jMt, and «ni7thlng b* as I mnl U." 

A. sbqikeeper would adorn his door with snoh mottoes as 



" Vtij gnftti ba Uk* tke ntoming mn ilaliig oa the dlandil " 
" Uf mellh hiowMi Ilka tha momUig tide wUah brings tha rain t " 
" Menega joai bubuM acoonUng to tenth and lojaUr."! 
" Hidd oa to btaeroleiiM aod notitade in aQ ;«ii tnding." 

The insoriptions are generally made and sold at tables in 
the streets by literary nun. On the doors themselves are pnt 
gold-speohled paper and new pictures of tiie " door gods," 

Across the windows are pasted strifM of paper bearing tha 
notice " Chieh, the Supreme I>nle, is here ; bad spirits, get 
you gone." Some two thousand years ago Ghieb gained great 
power over evil spirits, and to-day, though they have wit 
enough to read writing they have not sense enough to know 
that they are being deceived, and therefore sneak away when 
they find that their old comrade is within. AnoUier way of 
making a spirit think that be has been anticipated, is placing 
a little mirror over the front door. Seeing his own ugly &ce 
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lefleoted, he will think thai another spirit ii in possession and 
■will feu the oonseqaenoes of poaching. 

We may sa; here that the bit of glaas vhich is often 
fiutened on the front of a boy's oap is also intended to 
frighten eril spirits. Seeing tiiemselves in the {^asa they 
ran away and leave the ehild onhaimed. 

Jast before New Year's da; houses and temples are eleased, 
and Chinamen themselTes will rentore to bathe in varm water 
in which are infiwed oertain aromatio leaves. 

The signboards of shops are festooned with red eloth, and 
over doors are placed highly oolomed paper lanterns, artifloial 
flowers and omamente made of red and gilt paper with pea- 
cocks' feathers stnek into them. Strips of blue paper on doors 
indicate houses into which death has entered daring the year. 
Ai the door of every hoase or in the reeeption-room are placed 
a branch of the New Year tree, a large dtron called " Bnddha's 
fingers," and a plant of naroissiis, the last growing in pots 
oontaining no earth hot only water and pebbles. Swvants 
and children reoeive presents and acquaintances use soeh 
greetiagsas " I congratulate yoa on the New Year I" "Uay 
jonr wealth ineraage I " " May yotur hands obtain what your 
heart desires 1 " 

New Year's day is oonsidered the birthday of evety 
Chinese person, and a ehild, even if only bom the previous 
day, enters his second year upon it. On each saoeeeding New 
Year's day the Emperor is re-enthroned, and afterwards 
receives the congratulations of his ministers and the members 
of his hoDsebold. 

Tsao, the god of the hearth or kitchen, represented either 
by an image or 1^ an inseription on paper pUoed over the 
oven, may be seen in all houses in China. This deity watches 
the everyday prooeedings of the ftinily, especially noting the 
talk of the women while they woik. On the twenty-third of 
the twelfth moon the god is supposed to ascend to the worid 
above, vritii a report of the fondly undo- whose roof he has 
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(ipent the year. On tlus night offerings are presented to iachiM 
him to giro aa faTOurable a report as may be conustent with 
his notions of reraoity. Borley-sngar will make his montii 
stie^ and prevent him from wagging his tongue too freely, 
BO that is • e<muaon offering. On the laat day of the old yeai 
the [aetlire of the old kitchen god is taken down and a new 
one pasted np in its place. To the new god cakes, frnit, and 
other offrainga are made next day. 

At the dawn of New Year's day Uie head of eaoh 
hooaehold gives thanks at a temporary altar in the reeep- 
tion-room to HeaTen and Earth for past protection, and 
asks for its continuance dating the year jost began. At 
the flame time and place he offers the following gifts : five 
or ten small cnpa of tea, the same of samshn, different 
kinds of vegetables, five bowls of rice, ten pairs of chop- 
sticks, an almanack of the New Year tied with red string 
for lock, two or more ornamental candles, and a pile of 
loose-skinned oranges. After this patei&milias, in the 
name of the assembled family, worships and makes aimiUr 
offerings to the ancestral tablets. A great /e» de jois of 
crackers ensnes, and then the men dress in handsome silk 
clothes and pay complimentary visits to the different branches 
of their family and to others. On the long red visiting-cards 
which they use are stamped, besides their names, pictures 
emblematic of offspring, official employment, and longevity, 
the three things most desired by a Chinaman. After handing 
in visiting-cards, the^ shake their own bands and not those 
of the people who are waiting to receive callers. Social 
inferiors pay their respects to superiors, pnpils salnte teachers, 
and children, who are beantifnlly dressed in clothes of many 
colours, prostrate themselves before their parents. Even the 
last baby of the family will take part in the ceremonies, and 
will wear a cap ornamented with eighteen gold, silver, or 
copper fignres of the disciples of Bnddha. 

Relations coming to call are led to the domestic altar, whoe 
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the; do Tereranoe to the ancestral tablets. Then tea, oakes, 
and sweetmeats are handed roimd and bdibII packets of melon 
seeds, of loose-skumed oranges, and of sn^far and flour made np 
into brown balls are given as presents. " Dming the firat part 
of the first month," so mns a common sajing, " no one has an 
empty month." This basmesB of Tisiting and sahituig goes 
by priority in the genealogioal table, so a man in middle life 
may be heard to complain of the &tigaeB of New Year time, 
as be being of a " late generation " is obliged to kowtow to 
ebildren two feet long as they are "older" than hel 

And gods are visited as well as men. On Chinese New 
Year's day I have fonnd the inside of a temple so in< 
tereeting that I have remained there for a long time in 
spite of the ehoking smoke and deafening noise. The smoke 
came from the thonsands of ornamental candles and inoense- 
sticks that were lighted, each one by a worshipper, and by 
the mock or lie money which they set on fire and throw 
into two great bronze receptacles. The worst part of the 
noise, or perhaps we should say of the cathedral music, was 
caused by a man who, with a club in either hand, beat at the 
some time with all his might a hnge drum and an equally 
large gong. All dosses come to contribute to the boming 
and to make at least tluee chin-chins, from the elaborately 
dressed mandarin and his womankind to the little-dressed 
coolie with the one and only wiiie that he, poor fellow, could 
afford. 

Rare frnits, fine tea, sweetmeats, silkB, and ornaments are 
sent as New Year presents. A selection ia made by the 
recipient, and the remainder returned with this note on the 
red ticket that accompanies them : " We dare not ^usnme to 
accept such precious gifts." The eompUment is returned np 
to the same ralne. 

It is a tradition that when the people of Hang-Yang 

offered a pigeon as a New Year gift to a certain philosopher, 

he accepted the bird, but let it fly away and said, " All things 

SO 
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fihonld IiTB hftppily on this d&j." This is tke teason -mbj 
many Chinese will not est animal tooi upon New Tear's day. 
All, however, partake of dumplings. These are to the Chinese 
New Tear what plnm-pndding is to our Christmas in Eagiand, 
and indeed ^le two dnja are celebrated mach in the same 
way, only that the Chinese seldom get drank. To eat oakas 
of ordinary grain on New Tear's day instead of domplings is 
eonsidered like not having any feativaL The food fbr the 
feasts is cooked before the first day of the year, as on that 
day no cooking ia done. 

Chinese New Tear's holidays are spent for the most p«rt 
in ingenious kinds of gambling, in the dreuny forgetfolnesg 
of opinm, and in sitting well dressed, doing nothing, in erect 
Uaokwood chairs. 

Great nnmbera of crackers, bsteoed together and sns- 
pended from the tops ot hooses to the bottom, ore exploded 
on New Tear's day, and the day before and after. Theae 
are meant to frighten away evil spirits. In plsoes when 
there has been a partioolarly fierce fi^t with devils one 
walks knee-deep in the red paper dibriM of e^losives. 
Drams, gongs, cymbals, and eveiy article that will give 
forth a Boottd are banged indefstigably all day long aitd far 
into the night. 

Ladies break away from the monotony of their lives at this 
season. From the fbnrth to the seventh day they worship at 
the shrine of the goddess who presides over manioge, and 
attend exhibitions of flowers in their best clothes and in the 
eonspicaoas di^garement of point and cosmetios. The 
fifteenth day of the first month, when the Feast of Lanterns 
is celebrated, is another ladies' day. They throng the streets 
at ni^t to gaze at Ota illnminations and fireworks (the latter 
called the " letting off of flowers "), and to gness the riddles 
which are inscribed on lanterns hong at the doorways of 
houses. 

The Chinese think that a new year brings to them a fresh 
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leftse of life, and th^ make then as many fragile resolotionB 
as we do. On the last day of the year hoys will shoat ont in 
the atreetB, Mai saou (" I will Bell my idle ways ")> with the 
landahle desire of being more diligent during the new year. 

One mnst he very oareftil only to apeak words of good omen 
on New Year's day. The words that they write, too, on that 
day the Chinese think giTe a good or a bad ohanuter to the 
whole year, bo they begin their letten with snoh words as 
"Happiness," "Wealth," "Long life." SaperstildonB im- 
portance Ib also attached to tiie first person met on New 
Year's day. To meet a fur woman on fint going oid ii 
an omen of good Inti, bnt to meet a woman is only one 
d^;ree better than to meet a Bnddhiat priest, who is regarded 
as foreboding the worst possible fortune. 

Of the many insolte and acts of bratal, oseleBS bullying 
that wen inflicted npon the Chinese by tiie foreign armies 
after the Boxer trouble, none were mora felt than the inter- 
mption and prohibition of New Year's festirities. No one 
was allowed to explode fire-craokerB. Even fonnal bowa on 
the streets were forbidden by the Japanese police. It was 
not considered safe to perform the usual oeremoniea even in 
the iffiTacy of one's own courtyard. Women were arrested 
for indulging in what th^ considered seasonable gambling. 
Under these strange and bitter eooditions many Chinese were 
heard to exclaim that it would have been better not to have 
any New Year at all I 
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Wlthoat Mithori^ and witlioat prspantioii — The laleatioa of missioiuriaa — 
ObJBoUoiu uinrand— TeaUmoiiT ol Chinraa thNOMlTea—MMliod et 
work — Hnmantilng U mil m proMlytiaing — Unp^d oaaaaeniai tnTol- 
len— CUu peifeeilT tolennt— MiMionuiM etaj to Bttaak— Ena 
msdiokl miadoiu mianndarakiod— Cartons gnwtioi]»--TlM iiati mU- 
BonvT — A. "London CSuMun" — UIiiionuiM an not moh loola •■ 
th^look. 

IECAVE oerer been offieiaify oonnected with foreign 
miadons, and do not hold a brief for missionarieB, bat, 
being weaty of ignorant abnse of people who, after all, are 
God's oreatitrea, I wonld like to odvanoe some extennatiing 
ciioomBtanoea from mj experience in China why all the 
miaaionaries in that eonntiy shonld not be hanged. 

Were misBionarieB fiockroaches or black-beetles they eonld 
not have been more scorned than they were on board the ship 
that bron^t ma across the Pacific on my way to Hong Kong. 
Even the captun, who seemed to be both a good and a 
sensible man, became mad when he spoke of tham. I inqnired 
why this was, and he answered, " One day when I was 
smoking a cigar a missionary walked op to me and said, 
' Do you know, Captain, that yon are oommitting the sin 
against the Holy Ohost 1^ smoking? ' This is why I am 
not in love with missionaries." " Bnt why," I asked, " shonld 
yon, on account of one, so fdrionsly rage against all, especially 
as that one seema to have been a lunatic, or at least an idiot? 
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He ma; have been ooe of Utose persona who are not nuBaion- 
aries at all, becaaao they have never been sent b; proper 
authority, bnt hare come into the misflion-fleld for reasons of 
their own. It wonld be well-spent money were missiooary 
flocieties to bribe idiots like the one yon stmcb npon to stay 
at home lest they oanse heathen Britiahers, heathen Chinese, 
or any other heathen people to blaspheme." Unfortunately 
for the cause they hare at heart some missionarieB are 
without a saving sense of humour. One of these had " The 
Lord is my shepherd " painted on her trunk. This did not 
edify as she hoped it wonld when the notice " Kot wanted on 
the Toyage " was stock on after it. 

" I am going to send my boy to see the world," said the 
father of a not Teiy presentable son. "Are yoa not afraid 
of the world seeing him?" asked a candid friend. Those 
who select missionaries cannot be too carefii! as to the 
apeoimena they allow the heathen to see. We should wash 
oar soiled linen at home. I do not wish to defend certain 
untrained Americans who, coining out flret as colporteurs, 
blossom into Bererend Doctors, and then trade in honsea 
and land for the societies th^ represent, if not for themaelves. 

Before leaving Hong Kong I saw an annual consignment of 
female misdonaries land in order to be distributed throughout 
China. Their physioal appearance did not impress one. 
What waste of money to send out people whom a fever or 
two may sour and depress and necessitate their becoming 
returned empties I True, those who select female mission- 
aries are on the horns of a dilemma. WeU-&voared girls 
nutrry and leave the bndness. Ansmic, unladylike, partially 
deformed ones, who have no chance either at home or abroad 
in the matrimonial line, do not phyoioally adorn the Gospel 
or make its message attractive to the heathen. If the beaa^ 
of holiness were always nndemeath an ogly exterior, we would 
not have made the above remark. And how much more 
attractive it is when it coexists with physical good looks and 
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the myi of oiift who oould not be miiUVen fir snjthing birt ft 

No people ue mote misandentood or uoiue mora senBeleaa 
pngodiee than muritnuries. They are freqaently thoii^ of 
M TinoBirieB who imigine that a little street preaehing will 
indoM the Chineee or other heathen peoples to become 
Chriatiana. In an; eaae, it is asked, "An not the heathen 
better left alone, and are not the leligiona they have the ones 
that are beet anited to them?" These objectors I wonld 
answer by asking, " Hare yon gone with missionBries to their 
stationa and seen them at woA ? Haye yon visited heathen 
temples and seen the people at worahip?" 

An Engliflh merchant who had come home was asked about 
a medical mission hospital in the Chinese town where he had 
resided. He replied that he had nerer heard of it, and did not 
believe that it was there. On his tetom to the Chinese town 
be fbnnd that the hospital was in the street in which be lived 
himself. The real work amongst natives is not seen }tj 
Europeans nnlesa they go to look for it. 

Not a few of those who scoff at missionaiy work are like 
the thief who, when convicted on the evidence of three wit- 
neases of stealing a horse, complained tJiat he could easi^ 
have prodnoed a hundred vritnesBea who did not see bim 
do ao. 

A missionaiy Inshop in China related the following to me. 
He had at one time translated the New Testament into the 
Chinese that was understood in his district, and when doing 
so he used every now and then to call together natives, both 
Chrutian and heathen, and read to them his work as &r as it 
had gone. When be bad finished reading the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Bomans, in which St. Paul describes the 
condition of ancient heathen morality, one intelligent Chinese 
remarked, "The rest of yonr work yon may have done in 
England, bnt what yon have just now read so perfectly 
deaoribefi China, that it mnat have been vrritten in the 
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coimtiy." And the other hearers uid the same. Even in 
the opinion of Bome of her own people, then, China does need 
a better religion and morality than she has. 

And in proportion to the need in which China stands of the 
Oospel is the difficult; of making her comprehend and appie- 
<nate its message. To the Qreeks of old the aablime self- 
sacrifice of the Cross of Christ seemed foolishness, and to the 
Chinese sow it has, when first th^ hear it, the same appear- 
ance. To a missionar; who bad deseribed tbe death of oar 
Saviour, a Chinese remarked, " That Jesos Christ plenty 
big fool." 

Those who know the crowd, the noise, tbe smells, and the 
beat in the narrow streets of a Chinese town, are aware that 
street preaching here at least, is, as a role, impossible. 
What missionaries do is this. On first coming ont they get 
teachers and work hard at the oolloqaial language of the dis- 
trict in which they are to be located. If the station be a 
well-established one, they will find in it a primary school, a 
high school, and what is prondly called a theolc^cal college. 
This last is composed of pupils from the two former who seem 
likely to become good catechists and natiTe cleif^ymea. 
" Suffer the little children to come onto Me," said our Lord, 
and the schools are intended to facilitate this resnlt, and also 
as a means of getting hold of the grown-np relatives of the 
children. 

We speak of the romance of war and of the romance of the 
mission-field, bnt on active service in both oases the arrange- 
ments are of a most practical natnre. 

Bnt it may be asked, " Is not missionary effort like that of 
a blind fowl picking at random after worms?" to use a 
Chinese saying. It has been calculated that only the ninth 
part of a Chinaman &ll8 per annom to the bag of each of the 
foreign and native Christian workers. Is the game worth the 
candle ? The Lord Jesns Christ thonght so when He gave 
His marching orders. Nor is the proportion between converts 
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and worken mm^ more ntisfiutoty in the large eitiea ai 
Qmat BriUin. 

It ahoold be remembered 1^ those who compUin of the Csw 
conveitB made that miasioQ inflnenoe extends fiu- bejond the 
circle of aetnal adherents — that prqndices are modified, and 
eonSdenoe von from mnltitndea who as yrt give no sign of 
any personal leaning to tiie foreign fiuth. Missionaries sow 
the seed, and thoogh it ma; not fructify in their day, a 
glorious harvest ma; be reaped b; their sncoesaorB. 

In her book " The Yangtse Talle; " Mrs. Bishop states 
that a Chinese serrant of hers said that he liked to serre 
missionaries becanse he never got boots thrown at his head 
" in the foreign teachers' booses." This quaintly allndes to 
the indirect and nnconsciotis infioenoe for good of mis- 
sionaries. Control of temper amidst the trifling, perhaps, but 
continnons torments of the tropics, payment of wagee agreed 
npon, kind treatment of servants — the &me of sneh things as 
these eaofles inqniiy to be made abont the " Jesos religion," 
and arouses a desire to learn what is the power making tot 
rigbteooaness which it contains. In this way is given a daily 
object-lesson of jnstioe and nnselfishneas. 

Those who have honestly tried to nnderstand missionarieB 
and their work know that, with few exceptions, their lives are • 
standing reproach to the self-indulgence of the aversge man- 
darin, not to speak of the £uropeaii. What more natural than 
to sneer at missionaries and wish to get rid of tiie reproach 7 

MisBionary work is humanising as well as proselytising, 
and every mission is a centre of light and leading. It is the 
only agency practicable for extending into the interior the 
infiuence of Western civilisation, for missionaries are the only 
foreignen who are in touch with Chinese native feeling. The 
ofDcial classes are aware of this, and henoe their hostility 
to missionaries. They feel that the enli^tenment of the 
millions means the extinction of their own authority over 
(hem. 
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Enropean merchanta id CIuqb, instead of sbnung tnis- 
nonaries, onght to help them in ererj way, for while the 
pnrpoae of missioBaries is religioiu, they are nnoonscioaaly, 
perhaps, yet of neeassity, unpaid commercial trsTellers. They 
Bpeah the langaage of the people and penetrate into interior 
districts as merohants do not, and the oontenta of their 
hooaes, their elothing, their appliances of all kinds oonatitnte 
at each misaion station and as they travel a miniature exhibi- 
tion of the snperior oonrenienoes which foreigners possess. 
In this way a market ia made for the mnohant by the mneb- 
abosed misaionary and his honsehold. 

Every one tries to nse misaionaries and no one ahows any 
gratitade towards them. A BritiBh oonsol tella na that he 
has known mandarine, whose hostility to missionaries had 
brought on a riot, to send their valuables for safety to these 



These two sayings are current amongst tiie Chinese : 
" Worship the gods as if they oame, and if you don't it is all 
the same." " Worship the gods as if they were there, but if 
yoQ worship not the gods don't care." People so indifferent 
to their own religion are not likely to be much pngudiced 
against another one. 

On the anbjeot of religion China ia perfectly tolerant. 
Wssionaries are not disliked because they preach Chris- 
tianity, but because they are fereigners or suspected of being 
political agents. The people often eay, " We have no otgec- 
tioD to Jesua ; doubtless He was good. Make an image of 
Hi TP and put it by the side of our goda, and we will knock our 
heads before Him aa well aa before them. Some advantage 
may oome from so doing." If miasioQaries are more fre- 
quently attacked by Chinese mobs than other foreigneia, it is 
simply because they live in diatricte remote from naval or 
military protection. They are in direct contact with the 
natives, and are the first, because the faandieet, viotima to an 
anti-foreign rising. When u^d to kill missionaries, Chineae 
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mobt do eo wUli regret, and I hftTs often obserred tiuit tlie 
people, when let klone, seem to be fbad of the "foreign 
teaeliers." It is quite tondung how even the poorest some- 
times wish to give thmn preseotB. 

HiamoiuiTieB ma; not always hbve added the wisdom of a 
serpent to the hannlessness of a dore, bnt as a class and 
when they hare- been properly selected they are the greatest 
foroe working in China for progresa. They teach children in 
their schools to be clean and to speak Qie tratii. They have 
done most of what has been done for female eleration. They 
hsTO led the way in establishing schoob for Western ednoa- 
tion. Text-books of almmt every olaaa have been translated 
by them. 

As for medical missions, it is almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the good they do. Yet even these last, thoof^ they 
are the beat adrertisement of Christianity to those who hare 
benefited by them, are an offence or atombling-block -wbea 
they ore, as often faappeca, misonderBtood. Medicine in 
China is still largely looked npon as a black art akin to 
Bcareery, and, when one remembers of what loathsome ingre- 
dientfl the drags of the Chinese medicine-man are often com- 
posed, one need not wonder at the readiness with which 
the ignorant masses are made to believe that remedies so 
efficacious as those administered by the " foreign devils " are 
componnded of eyes and other parts of the hnman body. 
Only a few years ago it was oircnlated that a miraionary stood 
upon the ynH of the misraon eomponnd at Bwatow hooking 
the eyes out of people as they passed with a fishing-rod. 

To ruse peiseontion against Christians it was said, at the 
time of the Boxer troable in 1900, that they hod poisoned the 
wells and marked honses with a red sobstance in order tliat 
those who dwelt in them might be stricken with sickness. 

When the last sacrament is administered to a Bomon 
Catholic convert who is dying his friends have sometimes 
been exdaded from the room. One or more of these have 
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peeped in Mid seen the priest bending myaterioosl; orer the 
■ick nuuL ThiB, eonpled with the Enropean eoitom of 
oloBing the eyes of the dead, nu; hftTe given Bome oolonr to 
the horrible impatation that miBsionariefl steal himuui eyes 
for medicine or photography. 

Then for ooioarried missiDnaiy giris to travel about, either 
alone or in oharge of a mala missionary, shocks at first 
Chinese notions of moralify. Bnoh condnot, it is thought by 
people who believe that the place for woman is the heuih, 
oan have bat one meaning, and to this condnsion they are 
assisted by the evil repntation of their own nnnneries and 
monasteries. 

However, the free and friendly intereoarse of missionaries 
of both sexes only oanses suspicion at first. Before long it 
becomes known that the single missionary ladies are not 
immoral, bat very mooh the reverse, and that the married 
ones are not playthings and servants, bnt companions on an 
equality with their hasbands, and intelligent advisers of them. 
Then the Chinese eritios, changing their minds, begin to 
think that their own women should be raised to the same 
level, and that only foreign women working among them oan 
bting abont the desired change. " Yonr wife can teaoh as 
well as yon," said a man to a misaionaiy. " Oar wives are 
wooden-headed ; they know nothing." 

Certainly missionary ladies ooght to receive a little training 
in bosiness habits. One who had not this advantage over- 
drew by mistake her banking acooant. When informed of 
this by her bankers, she wrote back that they must be in 
error as there were still several cheqaes in her cheqae-book. 

The Chinese are very snspioioas, and when they do not 
understand who people are or what is the nature of their 
wotk they will b^eve any explanation. That a missionary 
should come so &r for no other reason than to teach a new 
religion is unintelligible to them. Surely, they think, behind 
what seems only ft harmless craw there lurks a sinister design. 
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To man; a Cluneae a misrionaiy appears an advanco agent of 
the ganboat. MiesionarieB oome, teuitarj goes, and it is 
little wonder if the CroBs haa oome to be tbon^t of ma the 
[ttoneer of the sword. 

AbM Hno teUa how a mandarm asked him who the Lord 
of Heaven about whom he preached was, and suggested that 
he was the Emperor of the French. Even now the cobtic- 
tion ia all too general that the propagation of Christtaoitr 
is a political moremeiit. Whaterer ma; be said of Boman 
Catholio mimionaries, this is certainly not tme of Protestant 
onea. They olgeot to be made political tools of their Ooveni' 
meats at home, and do not want, if killed, to be aTonged 1^ 
ezeentions enfbreed by gonboata. They know that if St. 
Paul and the other first apostles had been protected by gun- 
boats we would not be Christians now. 

The qnestioDS which are asked missionaries lAoa they go 
for the first time to a remote place in China show the 
ignorance that prerails abont them and the connMes from 
which they come. If the missionary have a beard people 
" stare tbemselTes fdlt," snd ask if he were bom with it. 
Other questions will be such as these: "Why do not your 
people diaTe their heads, as we do ? " " Why do you not 
have black eyes like we; have they fitded?" "Why do 
£jr«ign ladies wear corerings on their heads when they go 
out? it is just like men." "Is there a snn and a moon in 
your oonntry ? " " Are there hills and trees ? " " Where ia 
the oonntry where the people hare one leg, one arm, one eye, 
and where there are only women? " A difficult question to 
answer is the common one, " Why was Jesus Christ not b<Hm 
in China ; how is it we did not hear of Him sooner? " 

All classes in China are now giving Christianity a reqtectfnl 
hearing. The bmily bond is a help. They oome orar in 
CEunilies. A missionaiy friend of mine the other day baptised 
a grand&ther aged fifty-seven, a son thirty-five, and a grand- 
son eighteen. Even the bad and irreligious lives of nominal 
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ChriBtisiiB in tka Far East ouinot stop the {vt^rem of 
miesion work. 

Imitation is the BinoereBt flattery, and the preaohing halls 
and medical diBpenmries of Chmtian missions are being 
eopied by the Chinese. Booms are hired and leotnrers paid 
to preach Confooianism, and well-to-do men Bnbscrihe to 
places where free Chinese medicines are given to the poor. 

In order to allay pngindice a missionary should be a 
gentleman in heart. The mTiUties to be observed on entering 
or leaving a hoose, on welcoming guests or bidding them 
farewell, where and when to stand and sit, how to behave 
at table — ^these things most not be ignored by missionaries 
who woold make their presence and their teaching aoceptable. 

A convert gets into tronble if he gives ap sabsoribing to 
guilds and temple services, and the ChriBtian Chinaman who 
refbses to perform ancestral worship is thought to receive the 
cnrBCB not of the living only, but of five previanB generations 
of the dead. When proper miBsionarieB are ohosMi they are 
large-minded enough to nnderstand and sympathise with Bach 
difBonltieB. They teach positively and not negatively, and 
recognise what is good in those whom they tiy to convert — 
as, for instance, that the average Chinaman obeys the Fifth 
Commandment better than does the avnage Christian. 

Missionaries in China who do not go abont telling people 
that onleas they believe this and that withont donbt they shall 
perish everlastingly, bat who desire to show a more excellent 
way than the way of Taoism, or even of Buddhism, these men 
should receive our sympathy and encouragement, for nowhere 
is missionary work as difBcolt as in China. Think, for 
instance, of the difficolty of explaining to an ancestor- 
worshipper such words as, "If any man oome to Me and 
hate not his &tber, he cannot be My disciple. For I am 
come to set a man at varianoe against his &ther." 

The divisions among Christians that are so perjdexing to the 
heathen ooght not to be pat to the account of missionaries, as 
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this modi-inaJigned foctpie did not nulu thnn. f^vA oca^Hiily 
ths misKioiurica whom I knew in China kept theae Bet^arian 
diitinations u mndi m poSBible in the buskgronnd, ind each 
wu earefhl not to build npon another nun'a fonndation. 
A Chineee aaid to a friend ti mina, "I am a GhristiaQ, a 
plopel (proper) Christian, a London Chiistian, all aante as 
jmu" M; friend explained that tfawe was no saperiw tomd 
of Cbrivtiana in Ltmdon, bat the Chineoe woold persist in 
calling himself a " L<nidon ChriBtian " beoaose it was, nuder 
God, I7 means of the London mission that he was eonvartad. 
Would it be just to aaeose thu misaion of making a new sect 
oallad London Christians? 

One of the " ProUenu of the Far East " that perplazes 
Lord Canon is the missionary who, "taking with him a 
poitmanteaa fiill of Bibks, thinks that by dropping its 
oontents here and tiiare, he is winning reomits to the fold 
of Christ." 

Had Lord Cnzson globe-trotted a little longer in China he 
would haTe disoorered that portmanteans are quite onsoited 
to the olimate, and that missionaries do not nse them. 
Certainly misaionariM have not much t;'"'<« for higher 
eritiasm, bnt few of them can be bo ill-instmoted as to 
think that all the Bible is of equal valne or that it oan be 
giTsn with safety to heathen people withont note or eonunent. 
" What is the edncated Chinaman likdy to think," asks 
Lord Cnraon, " of Samuel hewing Agag in pieoes before the 
Lord?" I foar that funiliari^ with the ponishment of 
lingohi, or death by many onts, in China wonld prevent peoide 
being tronbled because a sort of lingohi waa ioflieted npon 
Agag. Mooh more in need of softening and explanation 
wonld an educated Chinaman oonsider tiie injnnetion that 
a man should leave father and mother and eleave to his wifa. 

Of oonrse, there are people who have no power of adaptation 
and never should be miasionariefl. One suoh, before be had 
learned Chinese, was asked to give an addmi. " S^ aome- 
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thing," Bud ut old misnofivy, " and I will into-piei." The 
aoTice began, "My friends, trath is MlatdTe and sbaolate." 
"He BAjv," interpreted the man of experience, "that he is 
vety glad to see yott." 

Some Chinese who were meditating oonTravion are reported 
to have said, " If the foreign teaoher will take eare of onr 
bodies, we will do him the favonr to seek the aalraUon of oar 
sonls." It is often asserted that all Chinese Christians are 
like this — that tbey are only " rice Christians," who pretend 
to be converted in order to get rioe, money, or the inflnenoe 
and protection whioh is snpposed to be attached, and often is 
attadied, even by Chinese t^cials, to Chnroh membwship. 

There ore hypocrites in China as well as in Britain, bnt 
that all oonTerts are of this kind is proTed to be nntroe by 
the way Chinese Christians snfiered torture and death rather 
than deny their faith dnring the Boxer persecntiimB of 1900. 
I have only known one missionary who, having considerable 
private means, helped to support his converts, and that was 
daring the Boxer tronble, when they could not get employ- 
ment. Hissionaries are not such fools as th^ look. 

A tea-grower near Foochow asked an Englishman known 
to the writer to bny his tea. "No," he replied, " I get as 
much tea as I require from my old oostomars." " What 1 
Not buy my tea I I Christian all iqame as yon." " I do not 
see any connection between your tea and yonr Christianity. 
I only bay nnmixed tea." 

I have had named to me many Christian Chinese merchants 
who lost moch money because they wonld not ke^ open their 
places of bosinesa on Sunday. At Swatow a man used to go 
on board ships every Sunday to shave and cat hair. After he 
was baptized he owsed to do this. Hearing of his scruples, 
the captain of a ship laughed and said that a Chinaman 
wonld do anything for dollars. He sent and offered him 
twelve dollars if he wonld come and cut his hair on Snnday. 
The barber refused this, and also an offer of twenty dollars 
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from ft pusenger who hod made a bet that the barber could 
be bonght. Indeed, Chinese Christians give more than 
they get. In many parts of China, even reiy poor people 
rapport their Chorohea, and Chinese who hare emigrated to 
Australia, the Straits Settlements, and elsewhere, pay mis- 
sionariea to eTangBlise their oonntcymen at home, notably at 
Canton. 

The commonest critieiBm that is made abaat misaionariea 
ia that their charity sbonld begin at home, and that they 
should not abandon the perishing British heathen. This 
generally comes from those who have gone abroad themselTea 
or from those who are ashed to sabscribe to home missions. 
In great Britain we hear of people being so much preached to 
that they are gospel-hardened, and certainly there are enough 
evangelists there to give every one a chance of hearing of 
Christ's kingdom. 

As a matter of Cut, howerer, nothing does the Chnrch at 
home HO mach good as thinking of and working for the Charoh 
abroad. It is the old story of the Rassian traTeiler. On the 
point of perishing from oold he stumbled upon a man buried 
in the snow. He set to work to* pull him out and rob him, 
and the ezeroise kept in cironlation his own blood.' That 
Charoh does most for the heathen at home that does most for 
the heathen abroad. 

Money lent to the Lord in obedienoe to His command to 
evangelise the world is well invested. America and Great 
Britain may one day become not only almost but altogether 
heathen, and we shall get a good return for the money 
advanced if Chinese and Indian Christiana are sent to 
reconvert us. 
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AS THB OEIHEBE SB! UB 

"VtxelgQ darlli an mtj ilngnlu" — "Init like raoDkoTi" — "Ttufi Iht 
daril'i Iichim" — A fonignsr la tlntjt nupsoted — A bus ikiii m * 
mkA of rMpMt — Onr Boropwul odoai— Forefgn mioka aod toniga 
dirt— Tlw imdI erf idigioii <d lowign w " BisMding Btnuiga " — nu 
Ilatonio intemlagliiiB of mzm not nnderatood — " And diA haa 
nuanan too "— MorUd mmrt— Otuiou ntUut tlu« naafnl. 

THE theory of Chiiufle Borereigntiy is that f^e Emperor, 
or Son of Heavoi, is monsreh of the whole earth, and 
that all other natioiiB are his Bobjeets and tribntaries. Think- 
ing that it would he a diplomatic thing to do. Lord Macartney, 
when he went to Peking aa Ambaasador, took with him a 
carriage and preaented it to the Emperor Kienlnng. This 
waB a mistake, for the gift was oonndered tribute. 

Eren in the treaty ports there are nadres who have not 
learned to difleriminate between the variooa nationalities 
represented there. Id hia "Chinamen at Home" Ber. 
T. Q. Selby thus writes : " TraTclUog on a boat crowded 
with native paasengen, I was amused at oYerhearing the 
eooTcrsation of two simple eonntrymen. ' How mach whiter 
his skin ia than onrsl' 'Tes,' said the paesenger ad- 
dreseed, 'foreign devils are very singular, Xh^ are bom 
entirely white or entirely black.' The man's impreesion 
obneosly was that colour was aa nnoerttun as in a litter of 
puppies, and that Sikh, Negro, and En^^ishman aU came 
21 w 
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from the fume sbx^ The ignotanoe tos pediapa s fenfle 
nnoontmon, bat the prejadioa it reproBanted is all but 
tuuTenol." 

The Chineae call themBelTea the blaek-haind race, and all 
foreigners red-headed devila It is related by Miss Qordon 
Camming that one of her Mends with bright red hair was 
trftTelling in a remote diatriot of China with a aompanion 
whose hair waa a nut-brown oolonr. Finding that they eonld 
not eBoape from the curiosity of the crowd, who sbnggled for 
a sight of them, they sof^^ted that if the people most see 
them they should pay for the privilege. " Yea," they ened, 
"we will p^ BO many cash tot a good look at yon, hnt we 
can only pay half that snm for looking at the other fordgn 
deril, as his hair is not nearly so red." The traTeUera, 
taking them at their word, oolleoted a large quantity of cash, 
whioh they Bnbseqnently scattered for a general scramble, 
to the great delight of all present 

Not knowing or forgetting the origin of their queue, the 
Chineae think that it is nnnatoral fbr ns not to hare this 
appendage. In the interior of the country they will peep 
nnder a misBionaiy's hat to be sore that there is not one 
coiled up inside. 

A Chineae friend, who had not the smaUest idea of being 
deficient in politeness, confided to the anthor of " Chinese 
Characteristics," that when he first saw foreigners it seemed 
moat extraordinary that they should have beards all round 
their &oes jvMt like monkej/a, but he added, reaasaringly, 
" I am quite used to it now." This reminds ua of what the 
people in asotber plaoe said of a certain missionaiy, " He 
speaks our language; if his whiskers were sharen off be 
would be nearly as good looking as we are." 

Chinese children often scream with fri^ when they see a 
European for the first time, especially if he hare a red beard 
like the bogey-man depicted in their picture-books. The chil- 
dren thought that theae were mythical peraonagea — bat no t 
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there is one of tbem in the flesh. They nin to their 
motheia. Mother aeiiee the tearfnl little one and oanieB 
him into the house, putting at the same time her hand 
before hia month to keep out the evil that is supposed to 
emanate from foreign deivils. Not long ago at Tientsin a 
little girl got oonTnlsiona and literally died of dread when 
a German soldier harmlessly, as be thought, efaooked her 
onder the ohin. 

In the lately aoqnired Britiah territory opposite Hong 
Kong, I heard a boy, when asked whose was a particular 
honae, reply, "That's the devil's hoose." He meant nothing 
more than that the only Enropean in the neighboarhood lived 
there. 

A mandarin, after visiting a missionary known to me, 
qnestioned the missionary's house-boy abont his master's 
habits, as thoogh he were a wild beast. "What does be 
eat?" " How is it cooked ? " "When does he go ont?" 
and so on. 

In the interior of China a foreigner is always sospeoted. 
He is supposed to be able to see into the earth and discover 
precious metals. If he is a missionaiy, he is a political agent 
come to get himself killed, so that bis death may be an 
excuse for land-grabbing on the part of some European Poww. 
If he engage in bmine relief, it is thought that his ultimate 
object is to carry off people to his own barbarous country. 
Should he offer any food or drink to visitors, they think that 
death is in the pot. Even the ink with which a book is 
printed by a foreigner will be suspected of being poisoned. 
Many Chinese women are afraid to enter a foreigner's house 
lest they should be bewitched. 

The unceremonious way in which our officials go about ' 
their business seems undignified to the Chinese. If, in onr 
eyes, mandarins make a poor show when carried through 
streets in the centre of a crowd of fantastically dressed street 
boys and beggars, to the Chinese our oonsnla and people in 
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ftotiiori^ euwot WOD of mneh aoeonnt iritai thcty mlk abmit 
iritii pipe <a cigar in moiilih, sod with, pafaspe, no otiiar 
letinoe than a wife i» a dog. 

Chinese ladies dxesa, and do not undnaa, tar ofaung 
parties, so they are greatly shocked irtien the; hear that 
Weatem women do the rereiae. One of the things that 
aatoniahed the author oS " Those Foreign Dorils " was thai 
when female foreign derils go to Comi they regard " a bw« 
din as a maA of req>eet." Chinese ladies are also eon- 
Otfned beoaaae their European atstarB do sot wear Tiaible 
trooflen, and they cannot nndantand how they eat when 
their waists are girt in. For a woman to show her shape is 
considered in China most immodest. Even upon a man 
ti^t ok>thM can only be explained if the poor fellow have not 
«noii^ cloth to cOTflT himaalf propariy. How, they ask, for 
pity's sake, eao Enropeans, with their closely fitting gar- 
ments, eatoh Tormin? A Chinese will feel the board-like 
ahiit-front of a Weetemer with wonder, and ask if his ecdlar 
does not ent the wearer's throat. 

I saw one day, at the Peak tramway station at Hong Kong, 
half a doiea Chinese ladies, apparently visitors to the island, 
dressed in the height of their feshion. Some British ladiee 
striped ont of the oars wearing gowns that showed th«r 
figotea and hate stock over with artificial flowen and btte of 
birds. When they had passed, the Chinese ladies, pointing 
at their compressed waists and inartistic headgear, laughed 
in a way that should stagger European complacency. 

Western women can see themselTes as the Chinese see 
them by looking at a oolleetion of wax or paper dolls on a 
street stall at China New Tear's time. They will probably 
find some, as I hare, dressed in European women's feshion, 
as understood, or earieatnred I7, the Chinese. 

As for the clothes of Western men, they are thought to be 
melancholy, undignified, and generally absurd. " What," 
they ask, " can be worse for the health than to have the 
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waistcoat of eveiuDg droBB open in front, thtu exposing the 
chest, ft most vnlnersble part ? " 

A Mend told the vriter that the first time he gave a 
Bwallow-tail coat to a new Chinese aeirant to hrnah he aaw 
the boy ronnd the comei holding the garment np to the light 
and shaking with mirth. " Why was it cat bo in front and at 
the tails, what were the two buttons behind for ; how did the 
thing go on ? " 

The Chinese think it strange that we should wear a hat 
in Bummer ont of doors when it is warm, and take it off 
indoors in the depth of winter. They hold a fan before that 
part of the bare head or face where the son wonld strike, 
which is sorely more sensible than oar plan of wearing a 
headdress in warm weather. 

Bat, indeed, we have to consider not only how the Chinese 
see OS, bnt how they smell as, for what they call our Euro- 
pean odour is quite as nattseoiis to them as thm yellow smell 
is to uB. Think of that, ye well-tubbed Britishers I A 
missionary friend, who is a very clean man, told me that 
he has often been pained by seeing Chinese hold their noses 
when talking to him. They say that we smell rank because 
we eat beef. 

Celestial dislike and prejudice, howerer, is more than akin 
deep, China is economically independent, and can prodaee 
what she wants herself. For this reason foreigners are 
regarded as intrudnv who bring hurtful things and aet bad 
examples. 

Dr. Le{^, who laboured for toiiy years in China, had the 
following oonrersation with Ewo Bong-^&o after his arrival 
in London as Chinese ambassador in 1877. " Yon know," 
said the Chinaman, " both England and China ; which 
oountry do you say is the bettec of the two?" Dr. Legge 
replied, "England." The ambassador was disappointed, 
and added, "I mean looking at them from a moral stand- 
point — from the standpoint of righteonsneea and benevo- 
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leDce." "After some demur and feneing," vriteB Dr. l/eggt, 
" I replied again, ' England.' I never saw a man more 
anrpriBed. He pushed his chair back, got on his feet, took a 
torn acTOBB the room, and cried ont, ' Then how is it that 
England insists on oar taking her opiom ? ' " It is significaiit 
that the Chinese call opiam foreign smoke and foreign dirt. 

Is a memorial which was addressed to the Emperor of 
China in 1884 by the High Commissioner Peng Yn-lin, it 
was stated that " since the treaties hare permitted foreigners 
firom the West to spread their dootrines, the morals of the 
pec^Io have been greatly injored." 

A GhinamaD defined a Christian as one who "eats beef" 
(thoa^t a wrong thing to do in the sonth of China) and says 
" Qod damn ! " It is to be feared that this is not an on- 
oommon impression of the religion, or want of religion, of 
foreigners (hat is formed, at least in the trea^ porta. The 
Chinese say that while we profess Christianity, its spirit 
infloences onr actions far less than do economic contdderationB, 
that Christianity is even less to ns than is ConfiicianiBm 
to them, and that it is like onr impertinenoe to send 
missionaries to China, 

The Chinese think that we neglect and ignore the five 
great relationships which are tanght to them in their classies 
' — the rcJationebip of sovereign to aabject, of father to sm, 
of hosband to wife, of yoonger brother to older, and of friend 
to friend. 

Celestials observe that in Western conntries when a son comes 
of age he goes where he likes, does what he chooses, and has 
no necessary connection with his parents nor they with him, 
and they think this the behavionr of a grown calf or colt to the 
cow or mare, proper for bmtes bat not for human beings. 
By the Chinese, trees are raised for shade and children for 
old age. 

Writing of the things which astociBhed him most in 
Enrope, a Chinaman said, "When sons and daughters are 
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grown up, the parenta Deed no longer look after them, bat 
may let them be altogether their own masters. Children 
then regard their parents as strasgera, and merely show them 
GomieBy when they see them. The most respeotfol form of 
this oonrtesy is to apply their months to the right and left lips 
(sic) of the elder with a smaoking sonnd." The kissing in 
which foreign devils indulge seemed to their critic " esoeed- 
ingly strange " (" Those Foreign Devils," p. 81). He tries 
in the words quoted to make intelligible that which in China 
is an unknown practice. Even a mother does not kiss her 
baby, tbongh she will press it to her cheek. 

The Chinese are of opinion that onr marriage laws are 
very foolish. " Only fancy," they say, " a Enropesn caooot 
legally have a ooncabine, even when he has no son, and his 
wife is old or no longer pleasing to him." The Platonic 
intermingling of sexes in Weetem society the Chinese do not 
understand ; they are sore that onr treatment of women is a 
miztmv of imbecility, ill-breeding, and buffoonery. 

A Chinese opponent of railways lately wrote that they 
woold be useless in China as for as women are concerned. 
"The wives and daughters of a Enropean (nc) take no 
pleasure in staying at home ; but, in the case of onr woman- 
kind, gadding abont is held in great disrepate." 

The author of a native woA oalled " The Sights of 
Shanghai " oomplsina that foreigners and their wives 
stroll abont in the public gardens arm-in-arm, and 
shoulder to shoulder, without any bashfolness whatever." 
For men and women to talk together in public is, in the 
opinion of the Chinese, bad, but for them to shake 
hAnds or take each other's arm is bareEtced immorality. 
Etiquette in the Flowery Land requires that men and 
women passing things to each other should lay them upon 
a table instead of handing them directly. So &r is this 
carried that one of the classic boc^s raises Hie qneetion 
whether, if a woman is drowning, it is permitted even to 
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her brother-in-Uw to take hear b; tlie hand to saTe her life. 
This being bo, wa may imogiBe wb&t the Chinese think of 
Westem ladies who danee with the anns of unrelated nton 
aboot their waiats. The amah (or nnrse) of a fiiend of 
mine, when told by her mistress that this was really done, 
exclaimed, "Yely same!" ("Very shamefdl"). 

A Chinese critic of " foreign devils " thus describes a 
European dancing party. " InTitations are sent to ma 
equal nomber of men and women, and after they ate all 
assembled, tea and sngar, milk and bread, and the like, are 
set ont as aids to conTorsation. Then the host decides what 
man is to be the partner of what woman, and what woman of 
what man. This being settled, with both arms grasping each 
otber, they leave the table in pairs, and leap, skip, postnre 
and prance, for their mntoal gratification. A man and a 
woman preTioasly nnknown to one another may skip together." 

When the Chinese hear of the Chrigtian preoept that » 
man should leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife, 
they are, if good Confacianists, honor-stricken; tot Con- 
fooianism requires a man to cleave to his father and moUier, 
and to compel his wife to do the same. 

We say that ttie Chinese worship their ancestors, and tb^ 
retort that Western nations worship their wives. They hear 
of men amongst us adoring and being devoted to their wives, 
and if any of them get hold of the Prayer-book of the English 
Church they see that when a man is being married he says 
to the woman, " With my body I thee worship." Is not 
this proof positive ? 

Some of the manners that do us credit astonish the 
Chinese. They think, for instance, that it is very strange 
we should hand chairs to women, make way for them in the 
streeto, carry things for them, condescend to eat with them, 
or to Qse the same basin that they have used, and that we 
should treat them generally as eqaals, if not superiors. 

Two Chinese, handsomely dressed in the native style of 
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gentlemen, sat down to dumer in the eaiooa of a steamer 
plying between Canton and Hong Kong. They both ondeiv 
stood English, and one was an Oxford grodoate. "Are 
Chinese allowed to travel firBt-class, Cspt&in ? " called ont an 
American lady. "Oh, yes," replied the skipper, "we take 
Chinese, Americans, and all nations." Then the vety lady- 
like Yankee, turning to the Oxford graduate, asked, " And 
how do yoa like our food, and onr knives and forks, 
John?" The Chinaman answered politely that he was 
becoming almost as expert with knife and fork as with 
chopsticks. After a little while, tnming to the captain at 
whose side he sat, he softly asked, " Do yoa wonder now 
that we Chinese are not in lore with foreigners ? " I had 
this &om the captain himself. 

The Chinese think that onr manners are those of bar- 
barians. It is not necessary or possible for Enropeans living 
in China to learn the three hundred rules 4^ ceremony or 
the three thousand precepts of behaviour that are laid down 
in Chinese classics, but we might put into practice a few of 
the elementary principles of Christianity, and then we would 
be thought to be almost as good as Confucianists. Certainly 
the foreigner who does not take the trouble to learn even the 
alphabet of Chinese politeness cannot avoid giving frequent 
offence uneonsoioasly. For instance, if he wear spectaoles 
and do not remove them when a visitor comes into his room, 
he. will be thought very rude. The Chinese strongly object to 
be locked at through glasses. 

When we show manners the Chinese are surprised. A 
lady told me that on a recent occasion, when she went into a 
shop at Canton, the door was soon blocked up by a orowd of 
idle gasers. My friend, who speaks Cantonese well, said to the 
crowd in that dialect, " I beg your pardon, would you allow 
me to go ont? " They at once made room for her, and she 
heard them remarking, " She speaks our language, and she 
has manners tool" 
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The Cbinew clo not think that tite aatgeeto i^on which we 
examine onr stndento are as important as they seem to as. 
At th« time of a recent examinatum for degrees at Peking the 
eonTersation of a Chinsu official and of an En gtio h one 
tnmed on the examinations. The former remaned, " I 
nnderstand that examinations in the West are all about 
docks, watches, and snoh things — the mechanical arts." 

Oar idea of pn^resa is to have railways and other means of 
motitn, and to be always moring abont. To tiie Chinese 
this seems to be morbid unrest. They say that we do not 
lire, so intent are we in inereaaing the meana of liTing, and 
that in conseqnenoe we are always discontented. 

The Chinese highly approve of the tramway cars, lantories, 
and flrfr-engines of the West, bat many of onr eontriTanees 
are, in the opinion of the edncated, cnrions rather than nsefiil, 
and in that of the ignorant connected with magic, and with 
magic Coniiicitis warned them to have nothing to do. What- 
6Ter he may pretend for the sake of advantage, the most vn- 
prc^ressiTo yellow man despises the most inventiTe white 
man. The inveatiTeneBS of the latter is, in the eyes of the 
former, no more worthy of respect Qian is the cnnning of a 
fox or the strength of an elephant. 

Still, we never know what a Chinese is feeling nnder his 
oloak of stolidi^. One did allow himself this expreseion of 
anrprise when he saw for the first time a train on the new 
railway at Canton, "No pollee, no pnahee, but go like 
hellee 1 " The huge steamers, too, that glide into Hong 
Kong, with apparently nothing to move ihem, seem veiy 
magical. 

When we object to the smells in Chinese cities, the 
inhabitant say, " They are surface smells ; they will evapo- 
rate," and rightly think that their system of drainage, or 
rather of no drainage, is far less dangerous than is our 
underground drainage. 

Few Chinese visitors to England think as much of oa 
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aa we do of onraeWoB. Rather the; are ahooked at the 
fonhiesB of our city aloma, at the drankennesB and Hcentioos- 
naas upon the streets, at onr murder and divorce records, at 
the figures of the national drink-bill. 

Chinese who have travelled in Europe aa; that oor system 
of having a difliearent correney in each country, however near 
to each other, ia very inconvenient. This is We, hut it does 
not come well from those who have coins of which it takes 
aboot a thonaand to make a dollar. In their opinion onr 
prisims are absurdly comfortable, but they admire the sohool 
system by which we try to keep people oat of priaon. 

The Yieeroy of Canton once said to Sir Henry Blake, 
Governor of Hong Kong, from whom I heard it, " I cannot 
understand you En^iah. Yon keep people more comfortable 
in priaon than ever they were in their lives, and expect in this 
way to prevent crime. Juat send some of those mfSans who 
go from us to Hong Eong back to ma, and I'll cut off their 
heads. Why go to the expense of kequng alive those who 
will not work for a living ? " 

The Chinrae say that Europeans do not know how to make 
tea. To put milk and sugar into it is aa horrible, in their 
opinion, aa it would be in ours to put them into old port wine. 
Either milk or sngar destroys bouquet and flavour. 

The Chinese and our interpretation of things are ao different I 
Here ia an illustration. To bring me to conduct Divine Service 
at two. forts at Hong Eong, a steam lamich used to be hired 
by Government. Orders were given to the Chinese cock< 
swain, and these he wrote in his own language on a piece of 
paper, A friend of mine finding one of theae papen and 
knowing Chinese, thus translated it to me, " To fetch 

the old man who tells stories to the soldiers in fort " 

The Chinese thought that my oraft was the same aa that 
of his countrymen, who earn a living by spinning yams to 
the crowd at street comers. After all, the Gospel ia " the 
old, old story." 
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The Chinese most nuBonderBtand as as often u ire mis- 
ondeo'Btand them. The regunental pet of the Boyal Weldi 
Begiment ie a large white goat. When « battalion of the 
regiment was in Hong Kong the animal need to be led before 
the band by its BilTer-moonted head-collar every Snnday 
when th^ marohed to the parade service. It was, indeed, 
the most regular ohnreh-goer in Hong Kong. A crowd of 
Chinese, many of them visiton to Hong Kong, wonld mit 
oatside the Church to see the battalion march op. One day 
the general's wife, observing these people looking at tke goat, 
remarked to the writer, " The Chinese mnst think that we 
worship that goat!" "Certainly," I answered; "with far 
less to go apon, a Westwn globe-trotter would dob the 
ChineBe goai-worshippers." 
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